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TRIBUNALS OF COMMERCE. 


Tue influence of commerce upon 
the political resources of every 
country is so marked, that the spe- 
cial interests of great mercantile 
communities have always attracted, 
and ought, unquestionably, to re- 
ceive, proportionably specjal atten- 
tion, as regards the tribunals ap- 
pointed for their cognizance and 
protection. The rights and obliga- 
tions arising in trade are so readily 
recognized by those engaged in it, 
that any disputes with regard to 
them are obviously capable of being 
cetermined by men similarly en- 
gaged, by an easy, short, and equit- 
able process’ of solution. Thus, 
commercial tribunals, divested of 
the tedious and costly complexity 
of ordinary courts of law, have 
been from ‘an early period naturally 
sought by commercial men for ad- 
justing, when necessary, their legal 
relations with one another, accord- 
ing to the simple principles of right 
and equity between man and man. 
The institution of such tribunals is 
of considerable antiquity. They con- 
sisted of worthy and experienced 
merchants, chosen by and from 
their own body, as arbiters to settle 
the disputes arising between other 


commercial men, and, in some in- 
stances, assisted by lawyers, who 
acted as presidents, or, more pro- 
perly, as legal assessors, and gave 
counsel whenever any question of 
legal principle, as distinct from com 
mercial practice, entered into their 
decisions. Their jurisdiction ex- 
tended over commercial disputes of 
every description, and thus may be 
said to have embraced nearly the 
whole law of debtor and creditor. 
The area covered by such a juris- 
diction can only be measured by 
the dealings and transactions, fai- 
lures and bankruptcies, of mer- 
chants, bankers, commission -agents, 
ship-owners, under-writers, con- 
tractors, brokers, factors, and trad- 
ers of every description in a great 
mercantile community. The exact 
period at which commercial tribu- 
nals were first adopted, is involved 
in some obscurity; but they may 
be traced as far back as the Middle 
Ages. We find them in active ope- 
ration in ‘the eleventh century, in 
Italy, and so far sanctioned by 
government authority as to have, 
for the basis of their decisions, the 
code of maritime laws confirmed by 
Pope Gregory VII. We 7” them 
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afterwards ad: pted, if not legally 
established, in-Germany, Holland, 
and most of the commercial centres 
of Europe, and ultimately progress- 
ing in importance and recognized 
authority, as tribunals of justice. 
In Paris, and throughout the com- 
mercial towns of France, so far 
back as the middle of the sixteenth 
century, we find a special tribunal, 
consisting of a judge and four mer- 
cantile assessors; and, at the pre- 
sent day, the French commercial 
tribunals, founded at the beginning 
of the present century, according to 
the provisions of the code du com- 
merce, possessand exercise functions, 
which admirably answer all the spe- 
cial requirements of a large mercan- 
tile community. Indeed, the excel- 
lence and efficiency of French com- 
mercial tribunals, in the essential 
articles of simplicity, cheapness, and 
despatch, are forcibly illustrated bya 
recent case, of which we heard the 
particulars’ from a faithworthy wit- 
ness, and which furnishes a signal 
contrast to the complexity, expense, 
and delay of an ordinary civil tri- 
bunal in England. The case—in a 
few words—was one of salvage, and 
the arrest of a ship for compensa- 
tion, and the plaintiff having en- 
tered his process against the ship's 
representative, and complied with 
all the prescribed formalities of pro- 
cedure, obtained, at the end of a 
few days, a sentence of condemna- 
tion for 5,000 francs, or £200, for 
damages, and 300 franes, or £12, 
for costs. In England, a case, 
identical in its principal features, 
was afterwards brought into one of 
the courts at Westminster by the 
same plaintiff. Under legal advice, 
asum of £150 was lodged in court 
by the defendant, and, after the 
ingenuity of counsel and judges 
had been taxed upon pleadings, 
demurrers, and so forth, the case, 
at the end of about ten months, 
came before a jury, who returned a 
verdict for £50 over the amount 
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lodged in court, with costs, which 
were subsequently taxed to upwards 
of £400! No instance more singu- 
larly pertinent to the argument in 
favour of a commercial tribunal 
could, perhaps, be adduced than 
these two cases, in which—not only 
the cause of action, but the verdict 
found being identical in each—one 
tribunal took as many months as 
the other did days to do justice 
between the parties, whilst its cost 
was nearly thirty-five times greater! 

It will thus appear strange to 
every observer that England, not- 
withstanding the gradual growth of 
its internal and foreign trading, 
should have had no commercial 
tribunal, recognized by law, until 
the close of the fifteenth century ; 
and then only the imperfect and 
somewhat experimental specimen 
afforded by the appointment of 
commercial judges. The vast con- 
cerns of British commerce, at the 
present day, undeniably demand 
a reconstruction and readjustment 
of our tribunals of justice. The 
growth of population, and the ex- 
tension of wealth and commerce, 
have necessarily multiplied the re- 
lations, and so in a commensurate 
degree the contentions, arising in 
the large trading community of 
the country. Thus the inevitable 
necessities of the time have gradu- 
ally led to the tendency, for some 
time apparent, to withdraw matters, 
having a special bearing or aspect, 
from the ordinary tribunals, and to 
create or erect specially constituted 
jurisdictions for their adjudication 
and decision. 

This tendency to specialize, or 
separate particular departments of 
our jurisprudence, must, if wisely 
regulated, have a beneficial effect 
upon the administration of the 
law generally, and, wherever it 
results in well-considered legisla- 
tion, is deserving of unqualified 
approval and encouragement. The 
legislature in this spirit, and with 
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the view of promoting a speedy, 
general, and impartial admwistra- 
tion of justice between subject and 
subject, has, from time to time, 
created special tribunals, some with 
a limited, and others with a more 
extended jurisdiction, and will, no 
doubt, continue to do so as the 
exigencies. of .society may re- 
_ quire. 

Lord Cairns has just now set an 
excellent example by introducing a 
measure for the erection of a spe- 
cial tribunal for the administration 
of the patent laws, and the regula- 
tion and protection of the special 
interests of home and foreign 
iuventors. His proposals involve 
grave and important changes, which 
will, no doubt, be amply discussed 
and considered; but not the least 
interesting and important is the 
substitution of a new tribunal in 
place of the Lord Chancellor, the 
Master of the Rolls, and the two 
law officers of the Crown, the pre- 
sent Patent Commissioners. The 
proposed constitution of this new 
tribunal is certainly elaborate, and 
ought to be adequate to the func- 
tions it will have to excreise. It is to 
consist of five unpaid commissioners, 
who are to be men of scientific and 
mechanical eminence, assisted by 
paid and skilled examiners, who 
are again to be assisted by asses- 
sors taken from a panel, which is 
to be periodically revised, and is to 
be composed of men of science, 
mechanicians, and manufacturers, 
who are to fill the analogous office 
of special jurors, but to be paid at a 
higher rate—the law officers of the 
Crown being still retained as judges 
to grant the patents. 

Important disputes arising with 
or between the great Railway In- 
terests of the country, are now 
exclusively submitted to and deter- 
termined by a special tribunal, 
which is so constituted as to give 
both confidence and satisfaction. 
The Courts of Divorce, Probate, 
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and Admiralty, are further illus- 
trations of the principle. The 
Board of Trade is also a special 
jurisdiction, exercising great and im- 
portant functions within the limits 
of its statutory authority, and some 
of which we see are proposed to be 
transferred to another jurisdiction. 
Then, again, we have a special tri- 
bunal in the Court of Bankruptcy, 
not one,tindeed, of recent origin, but 
one which, perhaps, more than any 
other, has been a constant source 
of legislative anxiety, and of which 
it may be said, that the last effort 
at legislative patchwork has only 
proved that the remedy may be 
worse than the disease. 

There is no doubt that special 
tribunals are, as we have said, one 
of the necessities of the period, 
and especially commercial tribunals, 
to take exclusive cognizance of the 
various rights and interests of the 
vast trading community of the 
country. The ordinary civil courts 
of law are, as it were, choked with 
the plethora of their multifarious 
cases, arguments, and trials, and 
the judges are notoriously over- 
worked. Apart from these two facts, 
which point, with especial force, the 
argument in favour of transferring 
purely commercial cases to a speci- 
ally constituted tribunal, the other 
fact, on which we have insisted, 
remains, namely, that a tribunal 
of experienced merchants is better 
adapted than that of any merely 
legal judges, to decide upon affairs 
which are so much within the range 
of their daily experience, and which, 
in nine cases out of ten, are to be 
decided according to commercial 
practice, and not upon any technical 
niceties of law. Mercantile know- 
ledge is, no doubt, particular, and 
not general ; but it is, on this very 
account, a most valuable qualifica- 
tion in a judge, with whom, in 
order to do justice between the 
litigants before him, that know- 
ledge should form the basis of his 
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decision, and who, in trying the 
case on its merits, must disregard 
all mere technicalities and act on 
that broad equity, which is the true 
spirit of all legal reference. It is 
almost an axiom to say, that the 
knowledge and experience acquired 
by commercial men by a constant 
and pointed attention to the speci- 
fic objects of their daily occupa- 
tion, give them a corresponding 
and commensurate confidence and 
power of appreciating the material 
features of any case, in which 
those objects form the essential in- 
gredient. 

This knowledge and experience 
are, as every one knows, constantly 
invoked by merchants and traders 
in every country, when, by a mutual 
reference, their disputes are sub- 
mitted to one or more merchants 
of known experience and respect- 
ability. In Dublin, a commercial 
tribunal, called the “‘Ouzel Galley,” 
das existed since the commence- 
ment of the last century, as a 
Aelegate from the Chamber of Com- 
‘merce, with which it is associated, 
and has been and is constantly re- 
sorted to for the speedy determina- 
‘tion of commercial cases. The 
members are elected from the most 
respectable merchants of the city, 
and from the extent to which they 
have lessened both delay and ex- 
pense, the society has for years 
enjoyed the reputation of being a 
popular and useful tribunal for 
terminating commercial disputes. 

The laws of most countries favour 
the settlement of disputes by arbi- 
tration. The Albert and European 
arbitrations which have been en- 
trusted to special judges, whose 
decisions—hitherto without appeal 
—have had the force of the statutes, 
under which they were appointed, 
are further illustrations of the ap- 
pointment of a special tribunal for 
dealing with the rights and interests 
of a large community. 

Owing to the immense develop- 
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ment of the commerce of this 
country, it is beyond question that 
the present ordinary tribunals are 
not adequate to discharge the multi- 
farious and increasing duties im- 
posed upon them. Whilst this is 
fully recognized by the trading 
community, no effectual scheme has 
been elaborated, or even suggested, 
to meet the difficulty. Thus, nu- 
merous questions, simple in them- 
selves, when judged by the standard 
of commercial usance and custom, 
become, in the complex machinery 
of law, surrounded with difficulties, 
upon the solution of which much 
labour and money are expended 
with a result often as little satis- 
factory to the successful party as to 
his opponent. Our ordinary civil 
tribunals are bound, for the most 
part, by obselete precedents, in de- 
ciding principles of modern prac- 
tice, and their tedious and costly 
machinery is often applied to the 
adjustment of the simplest ques- 
tions, arising, for example, out of 
the technical construction of a con- 
tract, or the fulfilment of it. Thus, 
a@ matter upon which a speedy de- 
cision is all-important to the parties 
concerned, and might be arrived at 
by men conversant with the mer- 
eantile usage which should govern 
the transaction, is encumbered and 
impeded by the delay, expense, and 
all the technical surroundings of an 
action at law. 

A Tribunal of Commerce—acting 
also as a court of reference—is emi- 
nently suited to deal with the great 
majority of commercial cases, in- 
volving, as they do, for the most 
part, mere questions of commercial 
custom and practice, and no com- 
plicated question of law whatever. 
As no such tribunal at present ex- 
ists, our present purpose is to point 
out the advantages which would 
accrue to the great mercantile com- 
munity of this country from such an 
institution. The members of such 
a tribunal might be chosen from the 
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highest ranks of the mercantile and 
financial world as unpaid commis- 
sioners, or with some other hono- 
rary title, to which merchants and 
traders of the highest character and 
respectability might honourably 
aspire. ‘A court so composed could, 
with the assistance of a competent 
legal adviser or assessor, and with- 
out the cumbrous forms of an action, 
adjudicate upon any. disagreements 
arising between other commercial 
men. With the large amount of 
mercantile experience and ability 
which such a tribunal would bring 
tu its deliberations, it could, by a 
speedy, cheap, and practical process 
of equity, rapidly dispose of many 
vexed questions, which now remain 
unsettled, or force their way—drag- 
ging their slow length along—before 
the ordinary civil tribunals, where 
they are decided, not upon their 
merits so much as upon the techni- 
cal rules of pleading, or on the false, 
imperfect, or theoretical notions as 
to commercial affairs entertained by 
judges and juries. 

The parties interested might ap- 
pear personally, or by their advo- 
cates, before such a tribunal as we 
suggest, and the practical know- 
ledge of the judges who composed 
it would, of itself, go far to recon- 
cile litigants to the decision, whilst 
the celerity with which the disputes 
between them would be settled would 
render such a court of great public 
utility and advantage. The estab- 
lishment of such a tribunal would, 
amongst other beneficial results, call 
into existence a class of lawyers 
whose especial study would be com- 
mercial law and customs, and the 
facility with which questions arising 
with respect to either could be de- 
termined would often act as a deter- 
rent to vexatious actions, and so 
would tend to raise the standard 
of the English mercantile name. 

In addition to the important ser- 
vices already indicated, the super- 


vision of such a tribunal over de- 
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faulting debtors would exercise a 
most salutary effect upon the mode 
of dealing with insolvent estates, 
especially in those cases which, now 
only as a matter of form, come before 
the Court of Bankruptcy in what are 
called “ liquidations by arrangement 
or composition.”” However good in 
intention the Act of 1869 may be, 
it is notorious that, placing the 
debtor's estate in the hands of a 
majority of his creditors, has proved 
a signal failure. ‘The result, in nine 
cases out of ten, is, that the estate 
is virtually handed over to the 
solicitor and accountant engaged in 
the liquidation, so that a large 
portion is consumed in costs and 
commission, and the dividend for 
the creditors diminished in pro- 
portion. It is evident that a large 
amount of money is lost to credi- 
tors, simply from the want of under- 
standing the forms with which such 
proceedings are surrounded, and 
from treating debts in suspense— 
which are, certainly, to a great ex- 
tent doubtful—as entirely bad, in 
the apprehension that taking any 
step so costly as intervening to pro- 
tect their rights, would be throwing 
good money after bac, and so there 
is frequently a reckless indifference 
to the result of the liquidation. 
There is no doubt that the pre- 
sent mode of appointing trustees, 
who are practically irresponsible, is, 
in many cases, disastrous to the in- 
terests of the creditors. It not un- 
frequently happens that a friend of 
the debtor is appointed, or, where 
this is not the case, an accountant 
—often the one employed by the 
debtor—whose interest is opposed 
to that of the creditors, is introduced 
into the office. It is the interest 
of such a trustee, and to his own 
personal benefit, to load the estate 
with costs, from which he derives 
his remuneration. Unfortunately, 
the practical working of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act has demonstrated the 
fact that no satisfactory result can 
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be achieved by making an insolvent 
debtor bankrupt, and placing his 
affairs in the court. Indeed, this 
last resource is too often held out 
to unwilling creditors as a threat, 
that unless a composition decided 
upon by the bankrupt and his 
friends and advisers, and offered 
‘to the creditors, be accepted, the 
estate will go to the court, and if 
not consumed entirely in costs, will 
at least be so attenuated, that the 
opposition which compelled such a 
course assumes the form of a heavy 
fine imposed upon the creditors. 

Much of the dissatisfaction occa- 
sioned by the present plan would, 
in our view, be obviated by the ap- 
pointment as trustees in bankruptcy 
proceedings of a class of men 
who might derive authority from 
the tribunal we suggest, and hold 
its certificates to be remunerated 
at a certain rate or scale of charges, 
and to be responsible to the tribunal 
to render periodical accounts and 
statements relating to the liquida- 
tion of the estate, and to afford to 
each creditor who had proved his 
claim, an opportunity of inspecting 
a copy of the same, after it had been 
passed by the tribunal, or some 
authorized officer appointed for that 
purpose. At the final distribu- 
tion of the assets, a formal meeting 
of the creditors might be convened, 
and the discharge of the trustee 
granted. 

The tribunal should have such 
authority over the trustees, that, in 
the case of a certain proportion of 
the creditors calling upon it to do 
80, it should have the power to con- 
vene a general meeting of the credi- 
tors, to require from the trustee a 
report, at any time, of the progress 
of the liquidation, and, in the event 
of such progress not being satisfac- 
tory, should possess the power to 
remove the trustee and appoint 
another. The interests of the 
trustee would thus be identical 
with those of the creditors, as it 
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would be readily known who was 
most successful in the liquidation 
of estates, and, consequently, the 
future employment of a creditors’ 
trustee would be largely influ- 
enced; whilst the remuneration 
being decided upon by the tri- 
bunal, the temptation to make 
costs, which would not go into his 
pocket, would be equally largely 
diminished. ‘To the honest trader 
himself, who was unable to pay his 
debts, the course proposed would 
afford a means of protection, which, 
in the present system, is wholly 
unknown. At present, it too often 
happens that no discrimination is 
made between a reckless and im- 
provident trader, and one who, 
through unavoidable circumstances, 
may have become insolvent; and 
many cases exist in which the 
latter, through the employment of 
persons imperfectly versed in the 
course of proceedings, is left to 
struggle with only a modification of 
those difficulties, whilst by the judi- 
cious engagement of more capable 
members of the profession, the 
former is carried through with im- 
punity. The system, too, of voting 
by proxy has much to answer for in 
this result, as it is a recognized 
principle for the debtor's advisers 
to secure as much voting power in 
this form as possible, and by means 
of promises which have existence 
rather in the hope than in the ful- 
filment. This voting power is also 
often applied to the choice of a 
trustee, and then persons are made 
to support the appointment of one, 
of whose name even they were pro- 
bably entirely ignorant, and who 
may be really a nominee of the 
bankrupt. , 
It may be argued with some appa- 
rent force, that if creditors do not 
themselves take sufficient interest 
in the affairs of their debtors, they 
deserve what they meet with ; but 
this argument, when examined, fails 
in its chief point. It is precisely 
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those who do take such an interest, 
and give their personal attention, 
who may find they are out-voted by 
absentees. Although it is practi- 
cally impossible to exclude any per- 
son from trading who has either 
capital: or credit, the tribunal 
should, we think, have the power of 
refusing to a dishonest or reckless 
trader, a license to trade on his own 
account, and in his own name, for a 
certain length of time, and to re- 
fuse him a discharge from his debts. 
In order that the power might not 
be exercised arbitrarily, or upon 
insufficient evidence, it should be 
accorded to the debtor, that he 
should voluntarily be able, or, at the 
discretion of the tribunal, be sum- 
moned to appear before it in per- 
son, with or without advisers, to be 
examined as to his trading and the 
causes of his insolvency. 

The trustee being virtually an 
officer of the tribunal would be 
responsible to it, and upon his 
report of the bankruptcy affairs the 
above power should be exercised, 
and upon such report the tribunal 
should proceed to act with regard 
to the immediate discharge of the 
debtor, or otherwise. 

Public policy, so far from being 
contravened, would, in our view, 
be promoted and advanced, by 
delegating to the tribunal the 
power we have suggested, of with- 
holding from a reckless or dis- 
honest trader the certificate which 
would entitle the honest though 
unfortunate one, after bankruptcy, 
to commence business again. This 
practice of withholding licenses to 
trade after bankruptcy is, with 
undoubted benefit to the general 
welfare, sanctioned by the munici- 
pal laws of many foreign nations, 
where fraudulent dealing is brought 
home to the bankrupt; and even 
in some countries, where the in- 
solvency of his estate does not 
afford the fixed minimum dividend to 
his creditors. In London, we find 
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several voluntary as well as con- 
stituted authorities exercising some 
such power, substantially, in cases 
of delinquency or defalcation; and 
the ‘-important associations of 
Lloyd’s and the Stock Exchange 
may be referred to as notable in- 
stances of the practice, and _ its 
beneficial working amongst city 
men, 

The tribunal we suggest might 
also, usefully, be charged with 
many of the functions now per- 
formed by the Court of Admiralty. 
If the mutual liabilities of under- 
writers, shippers, and ship-owners 
were placed on a different footing, 
and subjected to the interpretation 
and adjustment of such a tribunal, 
composed of commercial men of 
unquestioned standing and _ ex- 
perience in such matters, incal- 
culable benefit in the law of marine 
insurance might be effected. As 
the law stands, a policy of marine 
insurance is a peculiar instrument. 
It differs essentially from any 
ordinary insurance. In the case 
of an insurance against fire, the 
property insured may, before and 
at the time of effecting the policy, 
be minutely examined, and the 
existence of all its surroundings 
in regard to risk may be fully 
ascertained. In like manner, in 
the case of an insurance upon a 
house, warehouse, or factory, the 
extent of the hazard arising from 
the trade or purpose for which it 
is used, is capable of accurate 
appreciation. But in the case of 
a marine insurance, the position of 
the underwriter is one of much 
greater difficulty. He may turn 
to Lloyd’s register, and find that 
the ship, whose voyage and cargo 
are proposed for insurance, is of a 
certain date, and registered in the 
first class ; that she has made many 
previous voyages without misadven- 
ture, and may, in fact, be set down 
as’ thoroughly seaworthy. He ac- 
cepts the insurance, and at the 
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very moment of his doing so she 
may be endangering her voyage by 
an unseen hazard—greater than any 
unsuspected breach in her timbers 
—namely, the risk attendant upon 
overloading. There is no part of 
the entire body of commercial law 
which requires a keener supervision, 
and more skilful and definite treat- 
ment, than the rights and obligations 
of underwriters to and with ship- 
pers and charterers, in regard to 
this risk of overloading, which is 
often as fatal as scuttling. 

The tribunal we suggest would, 
in this direction, play an important 
part, and do more good than Mr. 
Plimsol’s, or any other Act. 

We have, we hope, said enough 
to show that tribunals of commerce, 
invested with special jurisdiction 
over the matters we have suggested, 
would be a great public benefit, be- 
sides supplying the special want of 
a large and impcrtant community. 
There never was a time at which 
such a change was more seasonable 
and necessary, or would savour less 
of revolutionary innovation. It would 
be acceptable not only to the great 
body of commercial men, but also, 
we fully believe, to the present 
over-worked judges the professions, 
and the general public. Instances 
occur, day after day, familiar to 
every mercantile man, of cases 
tried at Westminster and Guildhall, 
in which commercial disputes have 
been carried up to the last point of 
being decided by a judge and jury, 
and all the tedious and expensive 
machinery of an action at law has 
been in operation, perhaps, for 
months, when it is suddenly found 
that a reference to some selected 
arbitrator, or one of the officers of 
the court, is the only way out of 
the difficulty of arriving at justice 
between the parties. The same 
observation will be justified by any 
one who has any familiarity with 
the courts of equity at Lincoln's 
Inn. After a formidable array of 
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expensive and voluminous plead- 
ings, affidavits, and so forth, and 
frequently also the oral examina- 
tion of witnesses, the judge finds 
himself only at the threshold of 
the issues between the parties, and 
is obliged to send them to his chief 
clerk for further investigation. 

In looking at these regular courts 
of law and equity, and their imper- 
fect machinery for the speedy ad- 
justment of commercial cases, our 
eye again reverts to the Court of 
Bankruptcy, where the skilful hand 
of an enlightened reformer is so 
much needed. The principal duties 
and functions of its administration 
have been, under the Act of 1869, 
delegated to subordinates in a man- 
ner and to an extent which, we ven- 
ture to think, were never contem- 
plated by its framers. In London, 
no doubt, the delegates, or registrars, 
are barristers more or less qualified 
to discharge the functions they exer- 
cise when sitting as chief judge. 
This excellent functionary, instead 
of being enabled to devote his un- 
divided time to this tribunal—the 
most important, perhaps, in the 
country to the trading community 
—is, from a curious spirit of econo- 
my on the part of the Government, 
withdrawn from his special seat of 
justice, and made to do double 
duty as a Vice-Chancellor and 
Chief Judge in Bankruptcy. In 
the country the evil is greatly in- 
creased; the district registrars 
not requiring any such qualifica- 
tion, those who happen to possess 
it are the exceptions, although they 
are, at times, called upon to exer- 
cise not only ministerial, but judi- 
cial functions, as important and 
critical as any exercised by the 
highest authorities of the Court of 
Chancery. For the most part, how- 
ever, from the temptations which 
the Act itself holds out to evade 
actual bankruptcy, the court has 
become less of a judicial tribunal, 
than a court of registration. No 
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one who reads the Gazette can fail 
to see that the court has virtually 
become a refuge for arranging 
debtors, and not a court for bank- 
rupts, the proportion of the latter 
to the former being, from week to 
week, little more than as 5 to 100. 
The Act, in its original intention, 
contemplated that a debtor should 
only obtain his discharge on pay- 
ment of not less than ten shillings 
in the pound. Now, however, all 
the debtor needs to do is, by the 
manipulation to which we have 
already adverted, to take his case 
into court; and by registering the 
resolutions come to by his creditors 
with the prescribed majority and 
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formalities, he can get quite clear 
for one shilling, or even less, in 
the pound. 

All this would, in a great degree, 
be impossible, in a tribunal endued 
with such powers as we have indi- 
cated. We have barely attempted 
an outline of its corstitution 
and procedure. We perceive that 
Mr. Whitwell, the member for 
Kendal, has obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill for the establishment 
of such tribunals, and we shall look 
forward with much interest to his 
proposed legislation on this im- 
portant subject, to which we may 
recur in a future number. 


THE SIRENS. 


Berore Apollo sang and Troy was born, 

Before old Triton blew his mellow horn, 

Before sweet-harping Orpheus sought his bride, 
Before Pan, piping by the river side, 

Woke magic from the reeds which fringed the tide, 
Sirens, ye chanted, and your lovers died. 


Thus have ye warbled to adoring man, 

Since hearts were playthings and since time began. 
I to the mast am bound, while on the beach, 

With carols ye command, with tears beseech, 
Beckon with looks, bewitch with smiles, and teach 
Me how to pine for beauty out of reach. 


Now languor melts me like dissolving snow, 
Or moistened wax beneath the taper’s glow. 
Ravishing choir, your elfin art employs 

A subtle progress of insidious joys, 

A sweetness which increasing never cloys, 
But still ensnares delight with false decoys. 


Ah! what to me is home or child or wife, 

When drowsy ditties charm love into life. 

Haste, sailors, haste, haste cool my burning brain, 
Untie these cords, that I may swim the main, 
And kneeling, like some thirsty slave in pain, 
Fresh from the fountain drink each liquid strain. 


Rosert Batson. 
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SIR ROBERT PRESCOTT STEWART, Movs. D. 
Professor of Music in the University of Dublin. 


We present our readers this month with a portrait of a distinguished 
Irishman, whose eminent abilities and successful career command the 
respect and admiration of his countrymen ; a true son of genius, acknow- 
ledged and appreciated alike by the musical profession on both sides of 
the Channel, as by the general public. His striking aptitude for the Art 
of Music was evinced, as in the case of his countryman, Lord Mornington, 
at a very early period of life ; for long before he reached the age of man- 
hood, he was universally regarded as an accomplished organist. His 
knowledge of the Science of Music, indeed, his appreciation of every 
form of Art, is complete and comprehensive. To his special skill as an 
executant on his own favourite instrument, the organ, and as a composer, 
who displays an accurate knowledge of the laws of harmony, along with 
refined taste and an ever engaging vein of melody, he superadds literary 
accomplishments of a very high order. 

The family of Stewart is not Irish, but belongs to an ancient and 
well-known Scottish sept. Sir Robert Stewart’s grandfather settled in 
Ireland, and seems to have taken up his residence in the county of 
Monaghan, whence he removed to Dublin, about the year 1780, where 
Charles Frederick Stewart, the father of the subject of our memoir, was 
born in 1794, and afterwards filled the position of Librarian of the Hon. 
Society of King’s Inns. 

He was a man not only of literary but of musical acquirements. Sir 
Robert’s mother being likewise skilled in the art, and a pupil of Logier, 
whose system of instruction was then in the zenith of its popularity. 

Their youngest son, Robert Prescott, was born in December, 1825, and 
while a mere child, displayed his musical proclivities by searching for 
thirds and other harmonies, and being able to distinguish notes struck 
upon the keyboard without seeing them, circumstances which subsequently 
suggested the propriety of the lad’s being entered as a pupil in the 
school of Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, now undergoing a thorough 
restoration under the superintendence of Mr. Street, at the sole cost of 
Mr. Henry Roe. At this cathedral the children not ‘A received a 
musical training alone procurable under the shadow of similar ecclesias- 
tical foundations, but were also carefully educated in English, and in the 
Greek and Latin classics. To this school, however, Stewart’s father 
objected ; from religious principles as a Wesleyan Methodist, he enter- 
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tained an inveterate antipathy to the cathedral service of the church: 
Finally, parental disinclination was overcome, and young Stewart, having 
been entered at the school, at once made such rapid progress in his studies 
as to try his hand at’the work of composition while still a mere tyro. His 
writings were mostly little pianoforte pieces, which at times; disfigured 
by a child’s errors, yet displayed sterling capacity. 

Though having within reach at home nearly all the great choral classics, 
he —— at this time to have received little or no regular instruction in 
the laws of harmony, so that he was a full-grown boy ere he ascertained 
that certain progressions were rigidly forbidden in strict part-writing. Of 
this knowledge it was his lot to become possessed in a manner not alto- 
gether reassuring. , 

Our hero, who had attained his eleventh year, had composed a complete 
service,* and hoping to have it performed in the Cathedral, had; with in- 
finite labour, completed the copying out of the separate vocal parts and 
the organ-score. The Dean’s vicar, Rev. John Clarke Crosthwaite, not 
only a skilled musician, but an erudite theologian, expressed a wish to 
see the work. On getting the MS. into his hands, “ Play it for me,” said 
the gaunt ecclesiastic, and the boy accordingly began :— 





“ Oh, fiddlesticks,t my dear fellow!” ejaculated the cadaverous, though 
kindly vicar, “ this will never do! here you have a fifth in the very first two 
bars.” “Well, sir,” returned the composer, “is that wrong?” “Wrong!” 
was the reply, “of course it is.” A further examination of the MS. 
revealed faults innumerable in the harmony, faults of which the vicar’s 
pencil pointed out the remedy, viz., wholesale erasure, alteration, substi- 
tution, what not, in short. All this involved the work of several days, 
and ere it was fully accomplished, the opportunity for performance passed 
away, 8o that, although tears innumerable were shed over the score and 
mutilated voice-parts, it came to pass that the once fondly cherished 
“service” was never performed at all. We may be sure that the com- 
poser, though sadder for the catastrophe, was not the less wise by what he 
learned in the painful school of experience :— 


“ Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 


Stewart learned probably more counterpoint from this adventure than he 
then supposed possible. In addition, the Dean’s vicar thenceforward 
became 44 warm patron, from whose subsequent guidance he seems to 
have been a special gainer in musical culture. 

In Christ Church Cathedral the choral training of the boys was then 
admirably conducted, for there was attached to the Cathedral a superior 
staff of aoe musicians. We have already mentioned Rev. J. C. Crosth- 


* The term ‘‘ service” in Cathedral usage implies a musical sitting of all the Canticles, 
both for morning and evening prayer—the Nicene Creed, Kyrie Eleison, &c. 
+ His constant phrase. 
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waite, and may add the names of Rev. W. J. H. Lefanu, and Rev. John 
Finlayson, vicars of the Cathedral and masters of the school. For the 
latter, a man of sound judgment and considerable learning, the boys at 
all times manifested great regard; he was one to whose encouragement 
and advice Professor Stewart looks back with grateful respect. In the 
roll of dignitaries of those days we must not omit the name of the Dean, 
the good Bishop of Kildare, Dr. Charles Lindesay, a scion of the noble 
Scottish house of Balcarras. This worthy prelate, the last who held 
the see of Kildare, now merged in the Archbishopric of Dublin, took a 
profound interest in the school, always upholding the services of the 
Cathedral, not only as regards regularity but ecclesiastical form. A 
luncheon of fresh rolls and milk, from the Bishop’s rich pastures, was daily 
given by him to the boys of the school, who, when the strawberry season 
came round, were often brought out to the palace at Glasnevin, to spend 
always an enjoyable day. The decided musical talent displayed by one of 
his choir could not fail to attract the Bishop's attention ; and a taste for 
drawing which young Stewart showed, evidenced by a well-executed map 
of the Holy Land which he produced, still further interested the Dean in 
his favour at this time. About the year 1838, the Ancient-Concert 
Society, of Dublin, offered a prize for an anthem, which was awarded to 
Dr. Thos. A. Walmesley, Professor of Music, at Cambridge; the second 
in order of merit was by the late Dr. Smith, of Dublin, and the third by 
young Stewart, who was then under fourteen years of age. 

Like most boys of adventurous disposition, he had a love for a sea- 
faring life; however, some friends, fortunately for Lim, dissuaded him 
from embracing so severe a profession. At the usual time his voice 
changed, and soon after Mr. Jobn Robinson, the organist of Trinity Col- 
lege Chapel, and both the Dublin cathedrals, dying, Stewart was appointed 
to his os at the early age of eighteen.* He next became conductor 
of the Daiversity Choral Society, where the members were so pleased at 
the zeal and talent which he displayed, that they not only defrayed all 
expenses of the public performance of his music for the degrees of Mus. 
B. and Mus. D., which took place with great éclat in April, 1851, but 
presented him with a handsome suit of robes, and a gilded baton set with 
precious stones. Upon this occasion, the address publicly presented to him 
was read by Chief-Justice Blackburne, Vice-Chancellor of the University. 
He now visited London, where his masterly and original style of organ 

laying excited much attention at the Great Exhibition then open in 

yde Park. His next work consisted of an “ Ode to Industry,” for the 
exhibition beld at Cork, in 1852; this work (which was conceived and exe- 
cuted with such extreme rapidity, that the chorus parts were actually in 
process of rehearsal in the short space of ten days after the words were 
delivered to the composer) brought him a complimentary address and a 

old medal from the city of Cork, on which occasion he was also publicly 
introduced to the Viceroy, the popular Earl of Eglinton, and became thence- 
forward an honoured guest at the festivities of the Irish court. 

It was at Cork that it occurred to the late Mr. Dargan to hold the 
Great Dublin Exhibition, of 1853, for which Dr. Stewart (who was actively 
engaged in the musical arrangements of that great and patriotic under- 
taking) contributed a March, for combined military and stringed bands, 





* About this time he won three prizes ; one in Dublin, awarded by the Hibernian Catch 
Club, and two in London, offered by the famous house of Novello. 
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which being played under his direction while the Queen and Prince 
Consort were proceeding through the building, led to the composer bein 
presented to Her Majesty, as well as to Prince Albert, who was please 
to accept the dedication of the music to himself. 

In 1855 occurred the Birmingham Festival, which Stewart visited for 
the — of hearing “ Eli,” Sir M. Costa’s first essay in Oratorio, a 
work produced with exceptional splendour, solo, choral, and orchestral, at 
the great triennial meeting alluded to. Dr. Stewart made the acquaint- 
ance of the renowned chef d'orchestre upon this occasion, and was so 
pleased with the Oratorio, that it was produced under his direction next 
season in Dublin, at a University concert. 

We find that Stewart was adjudged the prize for glees at Manchester 
in 1855, and at Ashton-under-Lyne in 1856. The circumstances con- 
nected with the latter are interesting. Seventy-three glees had been sent 
in, of course anonymously, but each composition distinguished by a 
motto, or similar mark of identification, with a sealed envelope which 
contained the composer’s name. After many trials, the seventy-three 
glees were reduced to some half-dozen, and ultimately to two, about whose 
relative merits there seemed considerable difficulty in deciding. Of these, 
one was called “ O Phobus,” the other “ Summer; ” one was a purely vocal 
work, the other had an obligato pianoforte part; they were, moreover, 
totally different in style. At length, the prize was awarded to the solely 
vocal glee, “O Phabus;” while “Summer” was declared worthy of 
“special commendation.” An examination of the corresponding envel- 
opes proved that both were by Dr. Stewart, a disclosure which caused 
much amusement to all parties concerned in the adjudication. 

In 1857 he visited the Exhibition of “ Art-Treasures ” at Manchester, 
and in accordance with the invitation of the Committee of that famous 
gathering, performed on different organs in the building, to the delight 
of all who heard him: he also visited France, and made the acquaintance 
of the famous organists, MM. Lefebure-Wely, Durand, and Danjou, of 
Paris ; and of the manufacturers, MM. Debain, Cavaillé-Coll, and Charles 
Barker, inventor of the Pneumatic Lever. A visit to the Rhine district 
and Belgium further extended his musical experiences as a performer, and 
ripened the composer’s judgment. 

In the following year, 1858, Dr. Stewart produced his clever and 
melodious cantata for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, ‘“‘A Winter- 
Night’s Wake,” which was executed at the University concerts by all 
the principal Dublin artists: immediately after this, the composer was 
much prostrated by the death of his eldest and favourite child, a girl of 
eight or nine years of age. 

Becoming University Professor of Music in 1861, Dr. Stewart’s public 
dectures have been most successful, some of them having been thrice 
repeated for the crowds who sought admission. A sum of £30, the whole 
profits of one series, entitled “Sketches of Irish Musicians of the Eight- 
eenth Century,” Dr. Stewart devoted to the commemoration of Sir John 
Stevenson’s talents, by the erection of a handsome painted glass window 
to the memory of the deceased Knight, in the south aisle of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. 

About this time was also produced “ The Eve of St. John,” a romantic 
cantata for ‘solo, chorus, and orchestra, of which work the only fragment 
published has obtained an unprecedented popularity, viz., the Nurse’s 
song, “At dead of night in the pale starlight.” Indeed, for dramatic 
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force, fine melody, novelty and beauty of orchestration, we know of few 
modern works to compare with the “Eve of St. John,” which, however, 
(like nearly all its composer’s other works), is still unpublished. 


In 1865, Professor Stewart won the “Orchestra Prize” (London), for . 


his “ Reefers’ Song.” About this time we find him paying weekly visits 
to a choral society in Belfast, called “ The Vocal Union.” Here he was 
accustomed to teach the chorus, and also to perform upon the grand 
organ in “ Ulster Hall,” where the concerts were held. This, which 
poset a labour of love both to teacher and pupils, was only interrupted 

y the failing health of the former, his strength proving unequal to the 
constant strain upon it from such incessant occupation. 

When the “ Church Congress” held its session in Dublin, in 1868, Pru. 
fessor Stewart’s discourse on “ Church Music,” by which the proceedings 
were terminated, was admitted on both sides of the Channel to be one of 
the best lectures of the kind ever delivered.* He contributed to the 
Birmingham Festival of 1870 an “ Ode to Shakspeare,” which, the per- 
formance being directed in person by himself, won the approval both of 
the entire press and the public who heard it. 

He was also chosen to represent Ireland at the Great Peace Festival 
held at Boston (U.S. A.), in 1872, England being represented by Sir 
Jules Benedict. This American “ Peace Festival of all Nations” was a 
peculiarly characteristicidea. In an enormous building erected at Boston, 
and capable of holding 100,000 auditors, a choir of 20,000, anda band of 
2,000, were to be assembled. Each nation was invited to send its representa- 
tive musician and its band of performers. The band of the “ Guards,” 
under Godfrey, represented England brilliantly, that of the “Guides,” 
France ; Sir Robert Stewart endeavoured to obtain the permission of the 
Irish Government for the Constabulary Band to visit Boston on this 
oceasion as the representative band of Ireland, but ineffectually; failing 
in this, a band including most of the Irish wind-instrumentalists was 
sent out in uniform, and gold medals were presented to the chief players 
upon their return. The piece of music which Sir Robert, at the request 
of the Boston people, contributed to their Festival, consisted of a fantasia 
for an enormous orchestra upon the Irish melodies, “Sing, sweet harp,” 
“ Cruiskeen lawn,” “The Minstrel Boy,” &c. ; towards the end the chorus 
and organ were employed, and that fine martial Irish air, “ Let Erin 
remember the days of old,’ was most ingeniously combined with the 
American tune, “ Yankee Doodle.” This is a good musical joke, and as 
such we beg our readers to enjoy it. The American air was at first 
introduced softly, upon a long sustained pedal note :— 





* The first prize Stewart had ever obtained was that offered; in 1848, by the Hibernian 
Catch Club. A similar prize was by this club awarded to him in 1869 for a glee, to Lord 
Lytton’s words called ‘‘ Heidelberg.” 
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After a long: crescendo, all the organs, bells, anvils. and: voices, every 
known (and some unknown) instruments, were combined, in executing 
the two airs, Irish and American, at the same time :— 





The skilful musician will readily perceive that these airs admit of an 
inversion, which would place “‘ Yankee Doodle” at top, and “ Let Erin,” 
at the bottom of the harmony. ‘That this device was not neglected, 
by a musician of Stewart’s skill, we may be assured. The idea of 
gaining a climax by adding a choral finale was, it will be remembered, 
adopted by Beethoven in his last sinfonia, the famous “No. 9,” or 
“ Choral Symphony.” 

In the same year Sir Robert received the honour of Knighthood at 
the hands of Her Majesty's representative, Earl Spencer. Throughout 
the entire country there was but one opinion as to the deserts of the 
new Knight, upon whom congratulatory letters,* newspaper articles, 
and gifts (including a costly present of silver plate), were poured from 
every side. 

Although Sir Robert Stewart has published very little, his works in 
manuscript are numerous, comprising church services for both the Dublin 
cathedrals; many odes for solo, chorus, and full band; pianoforte and 
organ pieces, songs, part music, glees, and marches, &c., too numerous to 
particularize. His Evening Services in E flat major, for two separate 
choirs, may be especially named as compositions of unusual melodial 
beauty and learning; no finer works—we might almost say, none so fine 
—have ever been produced for the cathedral services of either England 
or Ireland; although full of originality, they are most effective, and 
thoroughly vocal. 

Sir Robert Stewart is not unnaturally in high request as a teacher; as 
a performer upon the organ his fame is established ; while, unlike many 
who have devoted their chief attention to the “king of instruments,” 
his touch upon the pianoforte, so far from being heavy, is graceful, and 





* Among these we select the following most gratifying and, we are sure, valued commu- 
nication, from the Examiner of Music at Oxford, Dr. Monk, one of the most eminent and 
respected musicians in England :— 

‘*Minster Yard, York, 1 March, ’72. 

**Dear Sin Ropert,—After our post hour last night, I read in my daily paper the 
announcement of the honour which had been conferred on you. This gave me the truest 
pleasure, and I hasten to offer you my hearty congratulations, with the earnest hope that 


. you and Lady Stewart may for many long years to come enjoy your well-merited distinction ; 


at which all your friends on both sides of the Channel will rejoice, though it will add 
nothing to their personal esteem for yourself, either as man or musician. Zealous as I have 
always myself been for the due status of British musicians, it is especially joyous to me 
to have had lately to congratulate several brother musicians on our progress to a finer 
appreciation of art and artists. You will, therefore, believe that this new pleasure of 
reading your name in the country’s roll of honour is very real and earnest.—Believe me 
ever to be, dear Sir Robert, yours most truly and faithfully, Epwm Geo. Mons.” 
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elastic in the highest degree. He is a thorough master of the difficult 
art of orchestration, and therefore so eminently fitted to act as an 
orchestral conductor, that upon the retirement of Mr. Bussell last year, 
the Dublin Philharmonic Society at once offered Sir Robert the bdton and 
rostrum thus vacated. 

Although Sir Robert’s energy and activity are proverbial, he is blessed 
with an even temper, and is extremely courteous in his manners; for these 
reasons he is most successful as a choral teacher. No greater proof of 
this can be found than the fact that of all the choral societies which 
Dublin once possessed, that one of which Sir Robert is the conductor, the 
“ University Choral ” alone survives. 

As a lecturer on music in the University, reference may be made to his 
writings upon “ Irish Music,” “ Dance Forms,” “The Life and Works of 
Handel,” and other cognate subjects, as evidence of the high musical and 
sound literary attainments by which the occupant of the Chair of Music 
in so celebrated a foundation as the University of Dublin should be dis- 
tinguished. In 1867 he contributed to “ Cassell’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary” memoirs of celebrated musicians; among which, as executed 
with a familiar hand, may be noted the articles on J. 8S. Bach, Hector 
Berlioz, and the late deeply lamented Sir Sterndale Bennett. Professor 
Stewart had previously perfected his “ Church Hymnal,” of which a new 
and enlarged edition has been just published, one of the most tasteful and 
satisfactory, because correct, manuals in existence—a work which has 
eompletely elevated and purified the musical portions of divine service in 
the parochial churches of Ireland. He is also a professor of the Piano 
and of Harmony at the Royal Academy of Music. 

Endowed with an unusually retentive memory, an admirable sight- 
player, unrivalled as an organ executant, an adept in the difficult art of 
orchestration, and a true and exquisite accompanyist, we miy regard Sir 
Robert, in the cultivation of his art, as one who has reached the pinnacle 
of musical fame. There are organists who display superiority in a number 
of subordinate or important points, as the case may be; but he seems to 
excel equally in all those qualities which confer supremacy over the 
instrument, whose grand resources, under his expressive touch, are 
made to assume forms of almost infinite variety. Light and shade are 
traced with the utmost delicacy, so as to reproduce accurately the com- 
poser’s meaning and spirit. Whatever the theme—sonata, fugue, or 
symphony—he always soars, and no intricacy or magnitude in the score 
is with him any barrier to gorgeous effects. 

All honour, therefore, to Sir Robert Prescott Stewart and the rest of 
the tuneful guild whose creative imaginations soften, purify, and elevate 
humanity. It is thus in ministering to the higher instincts of our nature 
that Music yields indications of celestial origin, so that mankind has 
always bent the knee in homage at her shrine. We may be sure, how- 
ever, that her most majestic honours on earth are but a faint image of 
Music’s resplendent crown in that higher sphere of everlasting har- 
monies— 

‘* Where the river of bliss, through midst of heaven, 
Rolls o’er Elysian flowers her amber stream.” 
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HISTORY OF THE CONNAUGHT CIRCUIT. 


By Ouiver J. Burxr, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A.D. 1786.— Tue trial of George 
Robert Fitz-Gerald, spoken of in 
the last chapter, was followed by 
other trials, in which he and his 
retainers were arraigned for a series 
of wilful and vengeful-murders, per- 
petrated under the cloak of the law. 
To stake his life upon a cast, and 
stand the hazard of the die, was his 
pride and glory. For an insult, 
real or imaginary, he was ready to 
sacrifice life itself. He had fought 
many a fight; he had wounded 
others, and had himself been 
wounded; but, the fight once 
fought, Fitz-Gerald forgot the in- 
sult, and remembered no more the 
quarrel with his antagonist. There 
was one, however, to whom he owed 
an undying hatred, and there were 
wrongs, which, as he considered, 
had been inflicted on him by Patrick 
Randal McDonnell, begetting a ran- 
cour that time could never heal— 
a rancour, resulting in a murder, 
for which Fitz-Gerald was tried and 
found guilty at the Castlebar sum- 
mer assizes of 1786. That trial we 
shall now place before our read- 
ers; but, before entering upon its 
dismal narrative, let us turn to learn 
something of the actors in that 
deep tragedy. 

The Fitz-Geralds of Turlough, in 
the county of Mayo, are of the Des- 
mond branch of the great Geraldine 
family. Their possessions were once 


in the county of Waterford, from 
whence, by an order of Crom- 
well, they were transplanted to the 
province of Connaught, where it 
was his policy to confine all the 
disaffected Irish families. ‘The vale 
of Turlough, a few miles north of 
the town of Castlebar, remarkable 
for its round tower, its Celtic curio- 
sities, and its Druidical remains, 
became the inheritance of this fa- 
mily, and has since descended from 
age to age through successive gene- 
rations until it has reached the 
present proprietor, Charles Lionel 
Fitz-Gerald. 

George Fitz-Gerald (father of 
George Robert Fitz-Gerald), who 
was a captain in the Austrian ser- 
vice, was married to Lady Mary 
Harvey, daughter of the Earl of 
Bristol. This family of the Fitz- 
Geralds was famous for producing 
characters that left the world in 
doubt whether they were madmen 
or men of genius. And those who 
know anything of the history of the 
Connaught circuit, during the last 
century, must remember what a sin- 
gular man the uncle of George 
Robert Fitz-Gerald was, whose wife 
was brought to trial for bigamy as 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Kingston.* 
George Fitz-Gerald was the father 
of two sons, George Robert and 
Charles Lionel. Their mother, 
Lady Mary, did not long live with 
her husband; she was eccentric, and 
returned to her friends in England; 
and he, during the remainder of 


* State Trials. 
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his life, lived with another woman. 
George Robert, the eldest son and 
heir, was sent to Eton, where he 
acquired the reputation of being 
“‘deéply read and passionately fond 
of the classical authors.” Leaving 
college at an early age, he entered 
the army, and his first quarters 
were in the town of Galway. Here 
we find him, at the age of sixteen, 
falling in love with a milliner, whose 
father and mother once moved in 
the upper circles of society. Fitz- 
Gerald, of course, had no idea of 
matrimony; but the lady had, and 
would have gladly been the wife of 
a gentleman of fortune, family posi- 
tion and education. He met this 
young lady on an afternoon in a 
shop in Galway. She was sitting 
behind a counter, over which, with- 
out a moment's reflection, he 
vaulted, snatched from her lips a 
kiss, and then retreated. She 
screamed; an outcry was at once 
raised, and a Mr. Lynch, from the 
other side of the street, who, though 
a shopkeeper, was also so much a 
gentleman as to prefer fighting to 
calling in the aid of a constable * to 
come to the rescue. Fitz-Gerald 
draws his sword; Mr. Lynch cries, 
“Oh! my bold boy, two can play at 
this work; I'll just step across the 
street for my rapier.” 

** What! you shop-keeping mis- 
creant! do you think that 1 shall 
fight with a rotten tradesman ?— 
No, sir! I will give you a sound 
thrashing with this, my rascal 
thrasher,” wielding a heavy shilla- 
lah, which he always carried along 
with him, as well as a small sword. 
@ Lynch, who was a stout, brave 
fellow, at once sent him a mes- 
sage by a Mr. French, but George 
Robert scorned the idea of fighting 
a shopkeeper, and declined to accept 
the challenge, but insisted on an 
encounter with Mr. French, and, 
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he consenting, they retired to a con- 
venient room, lock the door, and 
take their places. Fitz-Gerald fired 
first and missed, his ball entering 
the wainscot. French’s pistol 
missed fire, for the best reason— 
he had forgotten to prime it. 
George Robert, observing this, 
stepped forward, and offered his 
antagonist his powder horn, and 
insisted on his partaking of his 
powder. This placed Mr. French 
in a very embarrassing position, 
from which he was relieved by 
persons bursting into his room on 
hearing the report of a pistol. In 
a day or two afterwards, Fitz-Gerald 
fought a duel with a Lieutenant 
Thompson, in Galway, was hit in 
the temple, and fell in a pool of 
blood. The surgeon, on examin- 
ing the wound, asserted he must be 
trepanned. After a long time he 
recovered, but his brain, it is said, 
was affected, and, many years after 
he was laid in his dishonoured 
grave, this fracture was pointed to 
in his whitened scull by those who 
would fain excuse his acts of wild 
daring and revenge. 

George Robert went, on his re- 
covery, to reside with his father at 
Turlough, and devoted himself, 
while there, to the manly sports of 
the field, and soon became an expert 
horseman. Learning afterwards, 
in Paris, to ride with grace, he 
excelled all others in feats of horse- 
manship. On his return to Dublin 
he carried off for his wife, the sister 
of Mr. Conolly, of Castletown, in 
the county Kildare. She was pos- 
sessed of a fortune of ten thousand 
pounds, and his father agreed to 
give him a rent-charge on his estate. 
This being settled, the young couple 
went abroad, and, of course, sought 
the French capital, where their high 
birth procured for them an intro- 
duction to the court of Louis XVI., 
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and to the highest circles of the 
nobility ; and even here, though 
much restrained by the soft in- 
fluences of his amiable wife, is he 
found playing pranks, and showing 
off extravagancies that only mental 
derangement could account for. 
Subsequent to this, he returned to 
Ireland, and resided either at his 
house, in Merrion Street, Dublin, 
or at Rockfield, near Turlough.* 

In Dublin, he must have been 
the pest of society: besides fighting 
a duel with John Toler (afterwards 
Lord Norbury, Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas), he is said 
to have fired a pistol at the Right 
Hon. Dennis Browne, the brother 
of Lord Altamont, in the open day, 
in Sackville Street. On another 
occasion, in the castle of Dublin, 
he spat at John Fitz-Gibbon, after- 
wards so well known as the stern 
chancellor, Lord Clare. Fitz-Ge- 
rald, in 1780, took part with those 
who asserted the legislative inde- 
pendence of Ireland: he also joined 
the connections of his wife and 
mother in bringing about the great 
Volunteer movement. Still he was 
a most exclusive Protestant, and it 
never entered into his calculations 
that Ireland extended beyond the 
pale of Protestantism, for he con- 
sidered that the Roman Catholics had 
no more right to participate in the 
independence he asserted for the 
country than the Helots had to par- 
ticipate in the republic of Lace- 
demon. 

In 1783 his levities, quarrels, and 
wild doings shattered the nervous 
frame of his wife, and she sank in 
the bloom of youth and beauty into 
an untimely graye. Her remains, 
followed by her frantic husband, 
were conveyed with much pomp 
and in the depth of winter from 
Castlebar to Celbridge, in the 
county of Kildare. Returning to 
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Mayo, he now insults the leader 
of the Connaught circuit, Sergeant 
Browne, and challenges his brother, 
the Right Honourable Dennis 
Browne, to fight a duel in West- 
port. When arranging the pre- 
liminaries, George Robert fired at 
his adversary, and missed him. 
Browne retreated into his house— 
properly insisting that he would 
have nothing further to do with 
an assassin. In the next year, 
1784, he married the only child 
and heiress of Mr. Vaughan, of 
Carrowmore, in the county of Mayo, 
a gentleman of fortune and high 
character. 

Subsequent to George Robert’s 
marriage with Miss Conolly asettle- 
ment was made, by which, in conside- 
ration of asum of £8,000 paid to his 
father, he assigned a rent-charge of 
£1,000 per annum, and settled his 
whole estate on George Robert and 
on his issue male, and in default of 
such issue remainder to his father 
absolutely. 

Now it so happened that George 
Robert had but one daughter by his 
first wife, and there was no likeli- 
hood of issue by his second. This 
position threw a power into the 
hands of ‘the father, and gave 
grounds for hope, and materials 
for scheming, to the younger 
brother, Charles Lionel, whose 
object it now was to obtain as 
much influence as he could over 
his father, so that the inheritance 
should be secured to him and his 
heirs; hence the jealousy between 
the two brothers; hence the desire 
of both to secure a personal in- 
fluence and control over their weak 
and disreputable parent. Living 
beyond his income, that parent 
failed to pay George Robert his 
annuity of £1,000 settled upon 
him, and an arrear of £12,000 soon 
accrued. It would appear that, 
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according to George Robert's state- 
ment, which hss not been denied, 
that an amicable application was 
made to the Court of Exchequer, 
to make him, as having a prior 
claim to the other creditors, cus- 
todee of the estate until the debt 
was paid, he allowing his father a 
certain sum for maintenance. ‘It 
would also appear that subsequently 
the old man, instigated by her with 
whom he lived, did his best to evade 
this arrangement, and that in spite 
of the receiver, who was brought 
from Dubiin to collect the rents, 
the woman had the wit and manage- 
ment to step in and anticipate the 
stranger with the tenants, and to 
receive all the proceeds of the estate 
herself. We also find that the father 
and his second son, Charles Lionel, 
were joined against George Robert, 
and that tley were assisted by a 
Mr. Cesar French, a county of 
Galway gentleman, and also by a 
Patrick Randal McDonnell, who 
was a solicitor, and also colonel 
of the Mayo volunteers. 

George Robert made his father 
a gift of a house near Turlough, 
and fifty acres of land, but by-and- 
by that heartless father threw him- 
self into the power and under the 
influence of his younger son, and 
under that influence long leases, 
and at low rents, were granted to 
Charles Lionel and Cesar French; 
and now those hostile proceedings 
became more violent than ever, and 
there arose not only conflicting 
notices as to the payment of rent 
served on the tenantry, but also 
acts of violence. Mr. French, 
having got his lease, and being 
appointed receiver over the whole 
property, sent a herd of cattle from 
the county of Galway to stock his 
new farms. George Robert at once 
seized the cattle, and sold them off 
by auction, and the money, without 
much ceremony, he converted to 
his own use. French, on hearing 
of the way in which his cattle were 
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treated, came to Castlebar, with @ 
view to recovering his property, 
not, however, by an action either 
of trover or in detinue; but meet- 
ing George Robert close to the 
hotel, he rushed at him, both drew 
their swords, and for a length of 
time fought up and down the 
streets, making passes and feints, 
to the infinite delight of the many 
bystanders who lined the streets. 
At length French got a smart 
wound in the hip, which roused 
him to double exertions, and being 
the heavier and stronger man of 
the two, he pressed George Robert 
so hard that he felt that the only 
way to save his life was to throw 
himself on the ground, as if he had 
fallen by chance. Of course French 
was too honourable a man to take 
advantage of his fallen foe, and his 
wound now being so troublesome, 
he was conveyed to his inn, where- 
upon Fitz-Gerald, with his usual 
arrogance, asserted that he had 
conquered his antagonist. 

Ceesar French, having soon after 
recovered from his wound, was now 
resolved on recovering his cattle ; 
but even then, his course was widely 
different from that which would be 
adopted by the degenerate men of 
modern days. He assembled a 
faction of his own family, friends, 
and followers in the county of Gal- 
way, some of them men of rank and 
fortune, to the number of 400, all 
well armed and equipped, and at 
once proceeds to ‘Il'urlough, and 
there encamps, determined to seize 
his own cattle, or take away some- 
thing that might be an equivalent ; 
but the enemy was not to be taken 
unawares, for George Robert had 
removed his stock, and so well 
secured himself and his property, 
that all the Galway forces could 
neither injure him nor his. ‘There- 
fore, Ceesar French and his forces 
having remained some time un- 
molested and idle, found it neces- 
sary to beat a retreat, and then 
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George Robert sallied forth, hung 
on his rear, and succeeded in 
cutting off the baggage, while the 
main body of the Galwaygeans was 
a mile ‘ahead. And now a scout 
comes up and informs French of 
the attack’on his rear, who at once 
collecting the élite of his mounted 
troops, rushes back to the rescue, 
and finds Fitz-Gerald dragging off 
his booty. A battle ensues, and 
George Robert, after a short en- 
counter, finding that he and his 
people were getting the worst of 
it, abandons his prey and his 
prisoners of war, and retreats in 
good order to Turlough. And this 
scene occurred in face of the magis- 
trates, and in the county of Mayo, 
eighty-nine years ago!! 

Old Fitz-Gerald having thus 
thrown himself into the hands of 
the enemies of his eldest son, 
found that he was ready and able 
to retaliate upon him for with- 
drawing the settled annuity. George 
Robert refused to pay the stipu- 
lated maintenance, and old Fitz- 
Gerald filed a bill against him in 
the Court of Chancery, but George 
Robert, disregarding the forms of 
that high court, gave himself but 
little trouble about either its de- 
crees or its judgments. A writ 
was issued, empowering the father 
to arrest the body of his son until 
the maintenance was duly made to 
him. To attempt taking him at 
Turlough was madness; he there- 
fore waited until the Ballinrobe 
summer assizes of 1783, when, 
watching his son, and seeing him 
safe, as he thought, he instructs his 
counsel to apply to the judge for 
liberty to arrest him there, inas- 
much as it was impossible to do so 
anywhere else. ‘This the judge 
granting, the old man and his 
younger son, Charles Lionel, pro- 
ceeded into the grand jury room to 
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make the arrest, when lo! he was 
gone, for he had intimation of what 
was going on in the court, and 
slipped out of the room, and made 
his escape to Turlough as best 
he could. 

And now George Robert, having 
been informed that his father in- 
tended leaving for Dublin at the 
close of the assizes, waylaid him 
on the road, and carried him by 
force to Turlough, where he kept 
him imprisoned in a fort or liss 
near Castlebar, guarded by a well- 
armed troop of 200 men, with a 
view of preventing his making 
leases at an under value of the 
lands; and it was for this act that 
the solicitor-general, Hugh Carle- 
ton, who went as locum tenens judge 
of assize, spring 1786, sentenced 
him to be fined £1,000, and im- 
prisoned for three years, as ap- 
peared from his letter to the 
attorney-general, which we placed 
before our readers at the close of 
the last chapter.* 

George Robert, though liberated 
through the influence of Mr. Con- 
olly, refused to give up his father, 
and accordingly his brother, Charles 
Lionel, brought the matter under 
the notice of the Government, who 
gave orders for his instant release. 
And to back those orders, a well- 
organized army, under the com- 
mand of Major Longfield, received 
the route from Dublin to Castlebar ; 
and it is amusing to read the solemn 
preparations that were made for this 
western expedition, and the Castle 
paper describes the admirable con- 
duct of the affair, and its brilliant 
result. But that brilliant result 
was not, in our opinion, a satis- 
factory one, for George Robert 
spiked all his cannon on the fort, 
and, taking his father with him, 
retreated towards Sligo, being pur- 
sued by the Mayo volunteers, under 
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the command of his hated antago- 
nist, Patrick Randal McDonnell. 
He then committed himself and 
his father, in an open boat, to the 
mercy of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
hastened to hide himself from his 
pursuers in a small island off the 
bay of Sligo. Here his father, no 
doubt disrelishing his quarters, 
and perhaps desiring to regain 
his liberty, proposed to his son 
that if he would pay £3,000 to 
clear him of his debts, and give 
him a small yearly stipend, he 
would convey to him the reversion 
in the estate, and exonerate him 
from all blame as to his forcible 
detention. To this George Robert 
agreed, and proceeding by untre- 
quented roads to Dublin, the 
father, as soon as he was placed 
in his old lodgings in Castle Street, 
absolutely refused to perfect the 
deeds he had agreed to. 

Let us now turn to Patrick 
Randal McDonnell. He was the 
son of a Mr. Alexander McDounell, 
a Roman Catholic gentleman, who, 


on his marriage, had entailed his: 


property on his eldest son, re- 
serving to himself merely a life 
interest—a settlement which bound 
him hand and foot, and which pre- 
vented him of course from raising 
money, except upon his life estate. 
Now, one of the most dissolute 
and profligate men in the province 
of Connaught was this Alexander 
McDonnell. His son, Patrick Ran- 
dal, of whom we speak, stood of 
course in the way of his un- 
measured self-indulgence, and he, 
therefore, conceived an intense 
hatred towards him. He refused 
him, even when a boy, the common 
advantages of his birth, denied him 
any education, and though not 
making a direct attempt on his life, 
sought, by privation and hardships, 
‘to break the spirit of the child and 
bring him to an early grave. To 
these cruel deeds he was further 
instigated by the fact, that the boy 
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had been bequeathed, by the will of 
an uncle, a property of about three 
hundred pounds a year. In order, 
then, to enable him to sell this pro- 
perty, which was more manageable 
than an entailed estate, he secured 
the will and drove his son from his 
house ; and lest any of his relations 
should give him shelter, he repre- 
sented him as incorrigible, wicked, 
and perverse. But this did not 
deter his maternal uncle, Mr. 
Patrick Fitz-Gerald, of Castlebar, 
from receiving and rearing him as 
his own child, giving him a suitable 
education, and binding him to an 
attorney. Perhaps he was induced 
to give him this profession, the 
better to enable him to recover the 
property which Mr. Fitz-Geraldknew 
had been bequeathed to him, but 
which was now withheld, and (its 
value depreciated) disposed of to 
a person who bad the hardihood 
to purchase it. Patrick Randal 
McDonnell, on coming of age, set 
at once to work to recover this 
estate ; but for a time no shred of 
evidence could be found of his 
uncle’s will. He searched and 
searched in vain, but at length 
received an anonymous letter, in- 
forming him that it had been 
placed by his father in the pos- 
session of the purchaser of the 
estate. Resolved to obtain the in- 
strument by any means, he con- 
trived to get into the purchaser's 
house when he was from home, 
broke open the box in which it was 
kept, and carried off the will. Out- 
rageous at this conduct, the father 
swore information against his son, 
who was brought to trial at the 
Commission for the City of Dublin. 
He defended himself ably, and ex- 
posed the whole transaction; and 
his father had to quit the court 
amidst the hisses of the people. 
Young McDonnell was honourably 
acquitted. He next filed a bilk 
against the purchaser of the estate, 
and showed that he had knowingly 
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purchased the lands under fraudu- 
lent circumstances ; and the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Lifford, gave him 
a decree which put him into instant 
possession. This property was in 
the immediate vicinity of Tur- 
lough, the princely mansion and 
estate of George Robert Fitz-Gerald. 
Mr. McDonnell, proud of the man- 
ner in which he had succeeded, 
called his residence (in token of 
gratitude to the Court of Chancery, 
which suitors in that court seldom 
feel) Chancery Hall. 

Young’ McDonnell’s fame now 
preceded him wherever he went 
through the county of Mayo; he 
became the redresser of injuries, 
the protector of the tenants, the 
scourge of the landlords; he was 
a knight-errant of the eighteenth 
century. Popularity with one party, 
and hostility from the other, were 
the natural results of his conduct. 
Amongst those hostile to him was 
George Robert Fitz-Gerald. 

Now, this hostility began almost 
as soon as Fitz-Gerald, about to take 
possession of his property, had set 
his foot on Mayo soil. He was the 
guest on that occasion of Mr. 
Patrick Fitz-Gerald, son of the 
Patrick of whom we have already 
spoken, and was entertained by 
him with the hospitality for which 
the west of Ireland was so re- 
nowned. Nevertheless he offended 
his host, by refusing to grant him 
a renewal of a lease. Patrick 
McDonnell remembered, that he 
owed an undying debt of grati- 
tude to the family of his benefactor ; 
his haughty spirit rose within him, 
and he resolved to avenge the insult 
which he imagined had been flung 
by this refusal at his cousin, Patrick 
Fitz-Gerald. ‘The minds, too, of 
these men were uncongenial ; both 
were men of ability and learning, 
both generous in their way, both 
possessed of much that make men 
popular. But two suns cannot 
shine in the same heavens! Brave 
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and daring, Fitz-Gerald, indeed, pos- 
sessed one superiority over his an- 
tagonist, independent of his rank, 
and of his polished manners—he 
was an affectionate husband, and 
twice married, he had been beloved 
by both his wives ; while infidelity 
to the marriage ties was one of 
McDonnell’s besetting sins. Over 
and over again McDonnell had 
proved himself more than a match 
for Fitz-Gerald, when he chanced to 
catch him within the meshes of the ~ 
law; the astute attorney was too 
clever an antagonist for the un- 
practised country gentleman. Ac- 
cordingly, in self-defence, and to 
retaliate on a foe from whom he 
had suffered so many defeats, he 
looked about for an ally, and not 
finding any Irishman, able and 
willing to throw in his lot with 
him, he invited an English attorney, 
named Timothy Brecknock, to be 
his law adviser and companion ; 
and within the compass of the 
British Isles he could not have 
selected a more extraordinary or a 
more dangerous associate. 

Timothy Brecknock, son of the 
Protestant Bishop of St. David's, 
had been a student of Jesus College, 
Oxford, and of one of the English 
Inns of Court, for he was destined 
in early life for the Bar. He 
changed his mind, however, and 
finally became an attorney ; a pro- 
fession to which he was a disgrace, 
for he gloried in tricks, in false- 
hoods, and in evasions unworthy 
of either of the great branches into 
which the profession of the law is 
divided. And yet Brecknock was 
a man of ability, and of great déx- 
terity in the defence of prisoners ; 
and as his misguided abilities were 
the cause of the ruin of George 
Kobert Fitz-Gerald, and of his own, 
we think it may be well to turn 
back for a moment, and relate one 
or two anecdotes of his earlier 
life. 

A man had been committed to 
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the Old Bailey for highway robbery, 
and there was every reason to be- 
lieve from the credibility of the 
witnesses, that the prisoner was a 
knight of the road. Brecknock 
waited upon him in prison, and 
stated that he was ready to become 
his counsel, but required that he 
should, in the first place, confess to 
him honestly, whether or not he 
had committed the crime imputed 
to him. This, the fellow at once 
did. He stated that he had stopped 
a gentleman, travelling in his 
chariot, at half-past eleven o'clock 
at night; that he had robbed him 
of thirty-seven guineas, but not of 
his watch, as it was not his practice 
to meddle with such discoverable 
things; that, as it was a bright 
moonlight night, he had taken the 
precaution of wearing a crape mask, 
but that it unfortunately fell off 
when he was in the act of forcing 
open the chariot door, and that he 
was therefore apprehensive lest one 
or both of the gentleman’s servants 
had remarked his features; that after 
he had effected the robbery he rode 
off, but finding that the coachman 
had mounted one of the carriage 
horses, and was stoutly pursuing 
him down a lane, he leaped over 
a paling which was at the end of 
it, but which the draft horse was 
unable to clear, -and that in this 
way he had made into a gentle- 
man’s demesne, and thence, leaving 
his horse after him, escaped on foot 
to London. The horse knowing 
the road returned to his own stable. 
In the course of five weeks after- 
wards, he was riding the same 
animal through Whitechapel, when 
he was recognized by the footmen 
of the gentleman whom he had 
robbed, was arrested, and com- 
mitted to prison. This was the 
substance of his confession. 

The day of trial came on, and 
Brecknock appeared for the pri- 
soner, having received one hundred 
guineas to defend him. The wit- 
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nesses for the prosecution un- 
hesitatingly swore to the identity 
of the prisoner. But Brecknock, 
above such paltry defences as an 
alibi et hoc genus omne, had every- 
thing for several weeks prepared ; 
false almanacs were scattered all 
over the city, in every neighbouring 
public-house and inn; he had had 
the true almanacs removed and re- 
placed by incorrect ones, in which 
the age of the moon was altered, 
and by which it appeared that the 
moon did not rise on that night 
until three o’clock in the morning, 
three hours and a half after the 
robbery, while in fact, and as would 
have appeared by the true almanacs, 
the full moon rose at seven o'clock 
on that evening. The jury had 
placed before them what appeared 
to be Ryder’s almanac, and, of 
course, without turning in the box 
they acquitted the prisoner. A few 
days afterwards the imposition was 
discovered, but the highwayman 
was again on the road, and of 
course could not be tried a second 
time for the same offence, and 
Brecknock “ was not answerable for 
the misprints in the almanac.” 

The escape of this malefactor was 
the talk of London. Brecknock’s 
ability, as “‘a rogue and advocate,” 
was in everybody's mouth; and 
the most virtuous gave the learned 
scoundrel credit for his ingenuity. 
Brecknock next became known by 
his writings, and in the midst of 
the worse than doubtful notoriety 
which he had acquired, George 
Robert Fitz-Gerald arrived in Lon- 
don, and pressed him to accompany 
him to Ireland, there to protect 


* both himself and his property from 


the machinations of his brother and 
enemy, Charles Lionel Fitz-Gerald, 
and from the clever proceedings of 
Patrick Randal.McDonnell. Breck- 
nock accordingly set out for Ire- 
land, and after six days arrived at 
Holyhead. It was observed by his 
fellow passengers that his food on 
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the way was vegetables, and his 
drink water, and they marvelled 
much that he could abstain so from 
meat, and from the juice of the 
grape during that long journey. 
At Holyhead it was found that a 
head wind was against the sailing 
of the packet, and all of them were 
at the mercy of the innkeeper, save 
Brecknock, who took lodgings for 
himself apart. One day his fellow 
travellers observed, as they were 
warming themselves at the fire, a 
quarter of mutton and © several 
flaggons of ale being brought into 
his apartments. Desirous of detect- 
ing the Pythagorean hypocrite, they 
burst into his parlour expecting 
to find the old man feasting and 
enjoying himself; when lo! there 
were a number of paupers sitting 
round the table, and partaking of 
the meat and ale, while Brecknock 
was seated at a side table by him- 
self; his food vegetables, and his 
drink water as usual. The truth 
is that this eccentric man was 


singularly generous, and was ready 
to give, as he did give, all that he 
could gain, honestly or dishonestly, 


to the poor. What an anomaly was 
he—what contradictions do we not 
find in man! At length Breck- 
nock sailed for Ireland, and arrived 
at George Robert Fitz-Gerald’s re- 
sidence, in Dublin, within a fort- 
night after he had left London. 
Before proceeding to relate the 
trial of Fitz-Gerald, we have to bring 
on the stage another individual con- 
mected with the fate of that wild 
and wicked man. This was Andrew 
Craig, or, as he was called in Mayo, 
Scotch Andrew, for the Connaught 
people not being able to distinguish 
the dialect of the north-east of Ire- 
land from that of Scotland, as- 
sumed that he was Scotch, though 


in reality he was a native of Carrick-. 


fergus. He was an _ intelligent 
young fellow, and early in life had 
been apprenticed to a blacksmith ; 
but, disliking all restraint, ran away 
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from his master, after having ac- 
quired a very superficial knowledge 
of farriery, of which notwithstand- 
ing he availed himself so well that 
he was frequently employed in the 
capacity of stable boy, groom, and 
jockey. He had been in the em- 
ployment of several. families in the 
north of Ireland, and thence passed 
into the service of George Robert 
Fitz-Gerald, who perceived in him a 
daring boldness, a savage ferocity, 
a temper that would lead him to 
anything however cruel, and an 
insatiable thirst for blood. 

Having thus told who the leading 
characters in Fitz-Gerald’s service 
were, we shall now proceed with 
our narrative. 

It appears that shortly before the 
2ist of February, 1786, Patrick 
Randal McDonnell was passing 
close to Turlough, from Castlebar 
to Chancery Hall, when he was 
fired at and wounded in the leg. 
Escaping, however, with his life, he 
swore informations against a re- 
tainer of Fitz-Gerald’s named Mur- 
phy, who was accordingly arrested 
and confined in gaol, but who was 
finally discharged without having 
been brought to trial. And now it 
came to Fitz Gerald’s turn to act. 
Taking Murphy’s case in hand, he 
causes informations to be drawn up 
and sworn before Mr. O'Malley, a 
magistrate, against McDonnell and 
others, for an assault committed on 
Murphy, and upon these informa- 
tions procures warrants to issue for 
the committal of the parties ac- 
cused; but these warrants could 
not be executed for some time, 
owing to McDonnell’s taking the 
precaution of confining himself to 
his house in Castlebar. At length 
he ventured to Chancery Hall, 
and on his return on the same 
evening he was seized by Fitz- 
Gerald’s men, and brought, toge- 
ther with his followers, Hipson and 
Gallagher, prisoners to ‘Turlough 
House, where he was kept until the 
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following morning, when the three 
were sent forward towards the gaol 
of Castlebar under a strong escort of 


- Fitz-Gerald’s men, of whom Scotch 


Andrew was the leader. McDonnell 
was mounted, and a man led his 
horse, while Gallagher and Hipson 
were tied together. Not far from 
Turlough, and while passing along 
the park, shots were fired from the 
other side of the wall at a place 
called Gurth-ne-fullah. ‘The cry of 
a rescue was at once raised by F'itz- 
Gerald’s party, and then, by the 
orders of Andrew Craig, the pri- 
soners were fired upon. Hipson 
fell dead on the spot, and MecDon- 
nell was wounded in the arm. 
Scotch Andrew then came up, and 
McDonnell, in piercing tones, im- 
plored of him to spare his life, and 
promised him in return one hun- 
dred acres of the greenest land on 
his estate. ‘‘ Remember, Andrew,” 
said he, “life is all I ask—life— 
life—and you will recollect this 
blessed act when you yourself are 
dying.” 

“If you were my mother,” replied 
the fiend, “ you shall have the con- 
tents of this,” at the same instant 
discharging both barrels, the muz- 
zles of which all but touched the 
body of the unhappy man. In 
a moment McDonnell lay dead 
at his feet. Gallagher, the other 
prisoner, was slightly wounded, and 
was afterwards taken to Turlough 
House. Now all this, it was said, 
was done by the advice of Breck- 
nock, who foresaw that McDonnell’s 
friends would come out from the 
town, but three miles off, and would 
rescue him out of their hands; and 
he, from some confused notion of 
the law, advised that, if the pri- 
soners were in custody of the guard, 
the guard were justified in shooting 
them in case of an attempted rescue ; 
and he read to Fitzgerald in support 
of this proposition an extract out of 
some book on criminal law. Like 
wildfire the report of the murders 
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spread upon all sides. Immediately 
the troops of the line, then quar- 
tered in Castlebar, and the volun- 
teers, came out furiously to Tur- 
lough, some of them remaining 
outside, while others entered the 
house to search and pillage it. 
Brecknock and a man named Ful- 
ton, who had acted as bailiff in the 
capture of McDonnell, were at once 
captured, but after a diligent and 
fruitless search the volunteers were 
beginning to think that Fitz-Gerald 
must have effected his escape before 
their arrival, when one of them, 
forcing open a clothes chest in a 
lower apartment, discovered him 
among a heap of bedclothes. He 
was seized and dragged out, and a 
scuffle ensued, one party endea- 
vouring to murder him, and the 
other to drag him to justice. All 
the accused were at length arrested 
except one, and that one was Scotch 
Andrew, who escaped for the time, 
but was taken soon after near 
Dublin. On the same night Fitz- 
Gerald was hurried to the gaol of 
Castlebar, and, alone in his cell, 
was guarded on the outside at first 
by two soldiers, one of whom, how- 
ever, was by the orders of Mr. 
Clarke, the sub-sheriff, soon with- 
drawn. ‘This, it was said, was done 
with a purpose, for immediately on 
his withdrawal the prison doors 
were burst open, and a number of 
men armed with pistols and sword- 
canes, and the musket of the sen- 
tinel, whom they had overpowered, 
attacked Fitz-Gerald ina furious and 
deadly manner, who, though totally 
unarmed, made a most extraordi- 
nary and desperate defence. Seve- 
ral shots were discharged at him, 
one of which was lodged in his leg, 
while some of his assailants, though 
he was then collared by Gallagher, 
and struggling in his grasp, thrust 
at him with blades and bayonets. 
His front teeth were knocked out, 
and after he had shaken off Galla- 
gher by great exertions, he was 
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next assaulted with the musket- 
stock, with pistol butts, and with 
the candlestick, which had been 
seized by one of the assailants, who 
gave the candle to a boy to hold. 
By one of the blows he was pros- 
trated under ‘the table, and while 
lying there still defending himself, 
he exclaimed, “ Cowardly rascals ; 
you may desist. You have now 
done for me, which was, of course, 
your object.” The candle had been 
by this time quenched in the strug- 
gling, and the gaol and streets were 
thoroughly alarmed, so that the 
assailants, fearing to injure one 
another, and deeming that their 
intended victim was duly des- 
patched, and perhaps fearful of detec- 
tion, retreated from the prison, lea. 
ving Fitz-Gerald, though wounded, 
once more in security. In his in- 
formations respecting this transac- 
tion, he accused five individuals 
principally, namely, John Galla- 
gher, Dr. Martin, Charles and Luke 
Higgins, and Daniel Clarke. Of 
Andrew Gallagher, he could say 
nothing except what was good. But 
others were concerned in the attack 
whom he did not know. When it 
is reinembered that these five prin- 
cipal assailants, not to speak of the 
others, were all particularly able- 
bodied men,—if, indeed, they were 
the guilty parties, on which, as the 
sequel will show, a doubt is thrown 
by their acquittal, while he himself 
was of small stature and slender 
frame,—we cannot but consider 
that his escape with life was a very 
extraordinary circumstance. 
“Thank God,” said Mr. Arch- 
deacon, when describing these 
savage scenes which then disgraced 
the county of Mayo, “thank Godthat 
such horrors as these could not be 
repeated now.” The whole country 
was filled with amazement at the 
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doings then done in Mayo, and 
men looked forward with the 
deepest anxiety to the assizes, 
which were still two months dis- 
tant. A special commission even 
was suggested at the privy council 
as the surest method to put a stop 
at once and for ever to crimes that 
might be expected in a savage 
country, but that were a disgrace 
to the very name of civilization. 
On the 10th of March the judges 
were appointed for their several 
circuits, and Chief Baron Yelver- 
ton and Baron Power were the 
judges named for the Connaught 
circuit. Both were men of great 
eminence. Of Barry Yelverton, 
better known as Lord Avonmore, 
it was said by some that his 
qualities were not those of a good 
judge, for he received impressions 
too soon and perhaps too strongly, 
that he was indolent in research ~ 
and impatient in discussion; and 
yet it was said by others “ that 
he was amply qualified for the 
Bench by profound legal and con- 
stitutional learning, by extensive 
professional practice, by strong 
logical powers, by a classical and 
wide-ranging capacity, by equitable 
propensities, and a philanthropic 
disposition, and that he possessed 
all the positive qualities of a great 
judge.”* As an orator, he was the 
equal of Flood, Grattan, Hussey 
Burgh, and Curran—perhaps in 
the command of powerful and 
nervous language he was superior 
to them all.t Richard Power was 
an excellent lawyer, but was far 
from being an orator: he was 
morose and fat, very learned, very 
rich, and very ostentatious, but of 
that melancholy turn of mind which 
in after years caused him to commit 
suicide. Nothing of importance 
occurred in the early towns of the 
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circuit, if we may judge from the 
fact that there are no reports 
extant of what business was trans- 
acted in Roscommon, Carrick-on- 
Shannon, or Sligo. It is to the 
Freeman’s Journal that we owe the 
report of what occurrec at the 
Castlebar assizes; for 2 special 
reporter was sent by that journal 
from Dublin to give an accurate 
account of the “ Fitz-Gerald mur- 
ders and riots.” 

It was arranged that the judges 
were to arrive at Castlebar at five 
o'clock in the evening of Saturday, 
the 8th of April. Early on that 
morning great multitudes went out 
to meet them, for in those times it 
was customary for all that could 
afford either time or blood horses 
to ride ten or twelve miles to wel- 
come his Majesty’s judges and the 
bar “ coming in ;” for “ the coming 
in of the judges” was then an event 
spoken of for many weeks both be- 
fore and after the assizes. Though 
still an event, it has nothing of the 
scenic effect that distinguished it in 
former days. At present, from the 
facility of railway travelling, each 
separate member of the bar can 
repair, as an unconnected indi- 
vidual, to the place of legal ren- 
dezvous. This has more conveni- 
ence, but less of popular éclat. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, however, both judges and 
barristers travelled the circuit on 
horseback, and, for safety and 
pleasure, kept together on the 
road. The holsters in front of the 
saddle were filled with loaded pis- 
tols, the outside coat was strapped 
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in a roll behind, while the dragoon- 
like regularity of pace at which they 
advanced gave the party a certain 
military appearance. The servants 
followed, mounted like their masters, 
and watchful of the saddle-bags, 
which, containing the circuit ward- 
robe and circuit library, dangled 
from their horses’ flanks. A posse 
of fellows too, well mounted, bear- 
ing wine and other luxuries, followed 
close behind. At the head of this 
nomadic caravan rode the high 
sheriff of the county with his hal- 
berdmen, armed with javelins, 
which they grasped in the centre, 
while a troop of horse brought up 
the rear. “In troth this was a 
goodly sight, and great was the 
deference and admiration with 
which they were honoured at every 
stage; and when they approached 
the assize-town, the gentlemen of 
the grand jury and all the people of 
quality were wont to come five or 
six miles to bid them welcome. 
And when they met, the greetings 
and congratulations, and friendly 
reciprocities were conducted on 
both sides in a tone of cordial 
vociferation that is now extinct. 
For the counsellor of that day was 
no formalist, neither had too much 
learning attenuated his frame, nor 
prematurely quenched his animal 
spirits, but he was portly and 
vigorous, and laughed in a hearty 
roar,* and loved to feel good claret 
disporting through his veins, and 
would any day prefer a fox chase 
to a special retainer; and all this 
in no way detracted from his pro- 
fessional repute, seeing that all his 





* Guillaume Durand, in his directions to a ‘‘ Counsellor how to behave himself in 
Court,” directs, that the counsellor should be in court early in the morning before the 
arrival of the judge; that he should address some other counsellor on the other side of the 
court in loud tones before the crowd, wishing him a ‘good morning ;’ that he should then 
dook round as if it were in defiance, and laugh at some saying of another counsellor aloud ; 
and that he should at a convenient time blow his nose both loud and clear; that on the 
entry of the judge, he should remove his cap, and make an obeisance proportioned to the 
dignity of the judge ; that he should be seen whispering the judge when he would leave 
the court,— Vide *‘ Preface to Year Books, 32 and 33 Edw. I.,” by Alfred Horwood, ed. of 
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competitors, were even as he was, 
and that juries in those times were 
more gullible than now, and judges 
less learned and inflexible, and 
technicalities less regarded or un- 
derstood, and motions in arrest of 
judgment less thought of. The 
conscience of the counsellor being 
ever at ease, when he felt his client 
was going to be hanged, upon the 
plain and obvious principles of 
common sense and natural justice, 
so that circuit and circuit business 
was a recreation to him; and each 
day through the assizes he was 
feasted and honoured by the oldest 
families of the county, and he had 
ever the place of dignity beside the 
host, and his flashes of merriment 
(for the best things said in those 
days were said by counsellors) set 
the table in a roar, and he could 
sing, and would sing a jovial song, 
too; and if asked, he would dis- 
course, gravely and pithily, of 
public affairs, being deeply versed 
in State concerns; and, perhaps, a 
member of the House of Commons, 
and when he spoke, he spoke boldly, 
and as one not fearing interruption 
or dissent, and what he said was 
received and treasured up by his 
admiring audience a8 oracular 
revelations of the fate of king- 
doms until the next assizes. Few 
country gentlemen would enter 
into an argument with the coun- 
sellors, who were ready at any 
moment to take any or either side 
of any question extempore, and 
divide it into three distinct points 
of view, and bring a half dozen 
knock-down arguments to bear 
upon each.” 

Such is the description given by 
one who teems with anecdotes of 
the assizes in the last century, one 
who could speak with fluency of 
judges, juries, counsel, witnesses, 
criminals, and aught else that could 
appertain to the Irish law.* 
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On the following day, Sunday, 
the church of Castlebar was filled 
to overflowing, for in those days 
the bench, the bar, and the grand 
jury were all, nominally at least, 
Protestants; and it was generally 
the ablest divine that was invited 
to preach the assizes sermon. Ac- 
cordingly, it was arranged on this 
occasion that the Hon. and Most 
Rev. Dr. Burke, Protestant Lord’ 
Archbishop of Tuam, should on 
“the assizes Sunday” occupy the 
pulpit of the church of Castlebar: 
and glad was the rector to have 
obtained the services of so eminent 
a preacher, on an occasion when 
a Yelvertov, a Fitz-Gibbon, & 
Blossett, and a Stanley were to 
be present. It was arranged that 
the archbishop was to arrive at 
the church at half-past eleven 
o’clock, half an hour previous to 
the commencement of the service. 
But, alas! no archbishop came, he 
had been taken suddenly ill the 
night before, and within five 
minutes of twelve, a messenger, 
in breathless haste from the 
palace of Tuam, arrived to an- 
nounce that the rector must 
himself preach the sermon. The 
criminal condemned to be hanged 
might claim sympathy from the 
presiding judge, but who could 
sympathize with one in his posi- 
tion? alas, thought he, how they 
that sleep in death are to be envied! 
Piously did he utter the opening 
words of the service: “ Enter not 
into judgment with thy servant, 
O Lord.” Big drops of perspira- 
tion were rolling iu his agony of 
despair adown his face. There, 
before him, sat the judges in their 
judicial robes—there was the at- 
torney-general—there the whole 
strength of the bar, and he, wretch 
that he was, who was in the habit 
of addressing only a country con- 
gregation, never numbering more 
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than five-and-twenty, was now to 
preach in a church crammed to 
suffocation, and to a congregation 
composed of some of the most 
learned and eloquent men of the 
day. A miracle alone could save 
him from the impending sermon, 
and that sermon would crown him 
with undying ridicule. A miracle 
he could not hope for, and yet a 
miracle did almost occur. Seated 
immediately under the reading- 
desk, was one whose black dress 
and white cravat betokened that 
he was a clergyman. The rector 
saw and recognized him, for they 
had been fellow-students at an 
English university. The stranger 
was Charles Agar, then Dean of 
Cloyne, who had come to Ireland 
as chaplain to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
the Duke of Northumberland. He 
was now in Castlebar, with many 
others, to hear the trial of George 
Robert Fitz-Gerald. During the 
singing of the psalms, the rector 
pencilled a note to his quondam 
friend, begging of him to ascend the 
pulpit and make the most of the 
occasion. Agar, for aught he knew, 
may have preached “assizes ser- 
mons” before, but whether this 
be so or not, he replied in the 
affirmative, and retired to the 
vestry, while there was yet time, 
to string together something worthy 
of the occasion. At last the mo- 
ment came, and the Dean ascended 
the pulpit to the great joy of the 
man, who was fortunate in having 
escaped so much misfortune. The 
very reverend preacher gave out, 
from the 7th chapter Gospel of St. 
Luke, the following text :— 

“But the Pharisees and the 
lawyers rejected the counsel of 
God against themselves.” The 
applicability and the severity of 
the text enchained in a moment 
the wanderings of the fancy. He 
showed how the Jewish lawyers 
had heaped uncertainty and ob- 
scurity upon the laws that were 
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given to Moses on Horeb; and 
how their conduct had drawn down 
upon them the rebuke of the great 
law-giver of the New Law, when 
he addressed them in the memorable 
words,“ Woe to you lawyers.” And 
yet, he said, there were great 
lawyers in the old times amongst 
the Jews; need he remind his 
hearers that the commentaries on 
the Talmud, the Mishna, and the 
Gemara were from the pens of 
great Hebrew lawyers. Passing 
from the Jewish to the Roman 
lawyers, he briefly alluded to Tri- 
bonian and his connection with 
the immortal code of the great 
Justinian, and showed how that 
code had been preferred by the 
ecclesiastical lawyers of the middle 
ages to our own common law, and 
how it formed the basis of the 
laws of France, Spain, Holland, 
Belgium, and of many of the most 
polished countries in the world. 
From the civil to the canon law 
of the Church of Rome there was 
only a step. To the canon law 
lawyers the world is deeply in- 
debted: for almost all the forms 
in lay courts which contribute to 
establish, and continue to preserve, 
order in judicial proceedings, are 
borrowed trem the canon law. And 
he showed how, without fee or re- 
ward, nominally at least, the ecclesi- 
astical lawyers argued their clients’ 
causes. He (the very reverend 
preacher) often in former years 
had watched the stufl-gown law- 
yers in the courts of Westminster 
Hall, wearing the habit of the 
monk, for their gowns were eccle- 
siastical robes—and he had thought 
of times gone by when the lawyer- 
monks carried the open purse over 
their left shoulders, slung from a 
broad tape, into which the satisfied 
clients were wont stealthily to drop 
golden pieces as a grateful hono- 
rarium, That purse is now closed, 
but it is still slung, as in times past, 
over the left shoulder of every 
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stuff-gown lawyer. Passing from 
the bar to the bench, he reminded 
the judges of their duties, and 
thanked God that those of their 
day strictly obeyed the laws that 
were given them to observe. And 
he ghowed how there were great 
judges in Israel, even from the 
days of Joshua the son of Nun, 
who was filled with wisdom to 
the days of Saul. But there were 
wicked judges, too, and our Saviour 
in St. Luke’s Gospel, chapter xviii., 
speaks of a “judge in a certain 
city, who feared not God and re- 
garded not man.” The glories of 
being a righteous judge won for 
Solomon the fear and the love of 
the children of Israel, “for they 
saw the wisdom of God was in 
him to do judgment.” He then 
reminded them that the very robes 
they wore were sacred—that the 
scarlet and the violet had been 
the colours worn by the judges 
ever since the robes of Aaron were 
transferred to Eleazar, his son and 
successor; that the ermine tippet 
had descended on the chief judges 
from, the chancellors of the Roman 
Church, who took it from the tribe 
of Levi, and that the ermine mantle 
had always been regarded as typical 
of purity. He called on them to 
remember that they were not to 
be led away by the allurements of 
power, and that there was once 
a chief justice in England, even 
in Popish times, who dared to 
commit the Prince of Wales to 
prison for having been guilty of 
a contempt of his sacred person. 
Lastly, he reminded them that the 
highest reward prepared for the 
twelve apostles hereafter, is to sit 
on twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel. 

On the following day the com- 
mission was opened by the Lord 
Chief Baron and Mr. Baron Power. 
_ grand jury were called to the 

box, Sir Neal 0 Donel, of Newport, 


being their foreman, and true bills 
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were immediately found against the 
six rioters who were accused of 
having assaulted George Robert 
Fitz-Gerald, as before described, in 
the gaol of Castlebar, on the 21st 
of February, 1786. Their names, 
occupations, and residences respect- 
ively were:— Andrew Gallagher, 
apothecary ; John Gallagher, co- 
roner; James Martin, M. -D.; Ed- 
ward Martin, gentleman ; ‘Luke 
Higgins, tanner, all of Castlebar; 
and Charles Higgins, gentleman, 
of Westport. The grand jury also 
found true bills against George 
Robert Fitz-Gerald, Timothy Breck- 
nock, and others, for the wilful 
murder of Patrick Randal MceDon- 
nell and Charles Hipson, on the 
21st of February, 1786. An appli- 
cation was immediately made by 
counsel to postpone the trials on 
the ground that George Robert 
Fitz-Gerald was unable, owing to 
the wounds he had received in the 
riotous assault in gaol, to stand his 
trial. The application was granted, 
and the trials were postponed ac- 
cordingly, until the 7th of June. 

On the 6th of June following, 
the judges arrived at Castlebar, and, 
at the proper time, they opened 
the court pursuant to adjourn- 
ment; the trial of the Higginses, 
Martins, and Gallaghers, were at 
once proceeded with. They were 
all, however, speedily acquitted, on 
the alleged ground of discrepancy 
between Fitz-Gerald’s first and 
second sworn examinations, as well 
as because an alibi had been clearly 
proved for each. A loud expres- 
sion of joy burst from the throng- 
ing crowd. 

The counsel for the prosecution 
were, the Attorney-General, Messrs. 
James O’Hara, Francis Patterson, 
and St. George Daly. Counsel for 
the prisoners, Messrs. John Blos- 
sett, George Joseph Browne, and 
James Darcy. 

On the 10th of June the trial of 
George Robert Fitz-Gerald was com- 
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menced. Precisely at ten o'clock, 
Chief Baron Yelverton and Baron 
Power ascended the bench, and a 
petty jury was immediately sworn. 
The Attorney-General, with Messrs. 
James O’Hara, Francis Patterson, 
Ulick Burke, and St. George Daly, 
appeared as counsel for the Pro- 
secution; while Messrs. Stanley, 
Colbeck, Blossett, George Joseph 
Browne, Owen, and James Darcy 
defended the prisoner. 

Fitz-Gerald was arraigned, “ for 
that he with another, not having 
the fear of God before their eyes, 
but, being moved by the instigation 
of the devil, did on the 21st of 
February, 1786, of his malice pre- 
pense, wilfully, traitorously, and 
feloniously provoke, stir up, and 
procure one Andrew Creagh other- 
wise Craig, and a number of others 
(some of them at present unknown), 
to slay and murder one Patrick 
Randal McDonnell, and one Charles 
Hipson, then and there subjects of 
the King, and who, by the afore- 


said provocation, stirring up, and 


procurement, were assaulted at 
_Gurtnefullagh, with certain guns 
of the value of five shillings, each 
and every of the said guns being 
charged with gunpowder and leaden 
bullets, and several mortal wounds 
inflicted on them of the depth of 
four inches, and the breadth of half 
an inch, contrary to the peace of 
our great lord the King, his crown, 
and dignity, and against the form 
of the statute in that case made 
and provided, of which mortal 
wounds they then and there in- 
stantly died,” &c. 

Mr. Stanley objected to the pri- 
soner at the bar being tried for 
provoking and stirring up others 
to commit murder, until these were 
first tried and found guilty of the 
murder. Mr. Fitz-Gerald was about 
being tried as an accessory before 
the fact, and that before the con- 
viction of the principal. Even in 
cases of high treason, where ac- 
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cessories are principals, the prin- 
cipal must be tried before the 
accessory, and as soon as the prin- 
cipal is convicted, then the ac- 
cessory is tried as a principal. 

The Chief Baron owned he felt 
some difficulty on the question, 
whether Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s offence 
as laid in the indictment was an 
accessorial offence, or a distinct 
and substantive one. If the latter, 
there was no objection to the trial’s 
proceeding, but if his offence were 
only accessorial, then he ought not 
to be put on his trial until the 
principals were convicted; and, 
therefore, he entreated the At- 
torney-General, lest any room 
should be left for doubt, to consent 
to discharge the jury in this case, 
and to try one of the principals first. 

The Attorney-General said that 
the offence for which the prisoner 
was indicted, was made a distinct 
substantive offence. The Act of 
Henry VII. goes so far as to make 
the procuring of the death of a 
subject tantamount to procuring 
the death of the King. So that 
the accessory becomes as it were a 
principal in the same way as he 
would in high treason. 

The Act does not declare the 
crime of murder to be high trea- 
son, but attaches the penalties of 
high treason upon the persons of 
those who shall be convicted of the 
offence. Suppose the party com- 
mitting the murder to be an idiot 
or lunatic, or suppose him not 
amenable, — suppose that he is 
killed in the affray, will it be con- 
tended that the man that incited 
the committal of the murder is not 
to be tried at all! But now the 
prisoner has been given in charge 
to the jury, and he must be either 
convicted or acquitted, and he should 
have made this objection before he 
was given in charge, and by per- 
mitting himself to be given in 
charge, he has waived the objec~ 
tion. 
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The court ruled with the At- 
torney-General, and the case pro- 
ceeded. 

Mr. St. George Daly opened 
the indictment, and the Attorney- 
General stated the case. The two 
important witnesses against Fitz- 
Gerald and Brecknock, were An- 
drew Gallagher, one of McDonnell’s 
party, who had escaped, and Scotch 
Andrew. Gallagher deposed that, 
on the night on which he (along 
with McDonnell and Hipson) was 
brought to Turlough, and confined 
in a room over the stairs, he over- 
heard, through a broken pane, 
Fitz-Gerald and Brecknock convers- 
ing and giving directions to the 
men, and that one of the directions 
was, “that if they saw any rescue, 
or chance of a rescue, to be sure 
to shoot the prisoners and take care 
of them ;” that when these orders 
were given, Fitz-Gerald said to 
Brecknock, “Ha! then we shall 
soon get rid of them now;” and 
Brecknock replied, “Oh! then we 
shall be easy indeed;” and that 
after the guard was arranged, Fitz- 
Gerald called out to Scotch An- 
drew, “ Andrew Craig be sure you 
kill them, do not let one of the 
villains escape.” 

Scotch Andrew next ascended the 
witness table, and when this cold- 
blooded murderer made his appear- 
ance as an approver, a shudder 
seemed to pervade the entire crowd. 
Nothing daunted, however, he gave 
his testimony with the coolest ef- 
frontery. He not only corroborated 
Gallagher's evidence, but also swore 
to the private directions given by 
the prisoner, Fitz-Gerald, as the 
party was moving away from Tur- 
ough House. He then swore that 
the plan chalked out for his victims’ 
destruction was this: to charge a 
gun with snipe shot, and then to 
send on a man with it, who should 
fire from the park wall, making no 
distinction between friend or foe, 
as the shot would s:narten them up 
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to their business, and could do little 
harm to their party, whilst some of 
them might think it a real rescue. 
This plan, he stated, was accordingl 

acted upon. He next admitted, 
without a shadow of remorse for 
the terrible decd, that he himself 
shot MeDonnell through the head, 
as he lay maimed and defenceless 
on the bridge of Kilnecarra. 

His statement was strengthened 
by the evidence of another of the 
accomplices, as well as by that of 
the magistrates, who had taken his 
voluntary confession, immediately 
after his transmittal from Dublin; 
and this closed the evidence for the 
prosecution. 

For the defence three warrants, 
signed by Mr. Bollingbroke and 
Mr. O'Malley, against McDonnell, 
Hipson, and others, and directed 
to William Fulton specially, were 
put in evidence, with a view 
to show that the murdered men 
had been legally in the custody of 
Fulton. 

The Rev. Mr. Henry, the Pres- 
byterian minister of Turlough, now 
came forward to prove what he was 
pleased to designate the insolence 
of Gallagher and Hipson on their 
being arrested and conveyed to 
Turlough. He also swore that 
accommodation and refreshments 
were offered to them; and that al- 
though he was up early on the 
morning of what he termed the acci- 
dent, he had heard no directions 
given to the guard. 

He was followed by a man named 
Love, whose testimony was that he 
saw about twelve armed followers 
of McDonnell inside a wall adjoin- 
ing Gurtnefullagh, early on the fatal 
morning, and that he heard them 
state,as he lay hidden behind a 
thorn bush, that if McDonnell came 
they would soon free him by shoot- 
ing Fitz-Gerald. 

The defence closed, and the Chief 
Baron charged the jury in an able 
but not an impartial manner. He 
19 
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was followed by Baron Power, whose 
great information as a criminal- 
lawyer gave weight to every remark 
that fell from him in his lengthened 
charge. Had we been writing the 
account of this trial in a law mag- 
azine, gladly should we lay it before 
our readers; but, to the many, legal 
arguments are dry and uninterest- 
ing. Suffice it therefore here to 
say, that the Bench conducted the 
trial with some dignity and temper. 
But Mr. Fitz-Gibbon, the attorney- 
general, surpassed himself in acer- 
bity and flippancy. On one occa- 
sion he so far forgot himself, or 
rather his station, as to call Mr. 
Stanley (the leading counsel for 
Fitz-Gerald) Mr. Tautology Puzzle- 
ate. Stanley retorted, and the 
aw lost much of its dignity when 
two such men—two leaders in the 
profession—were allowed thus to 
exercise their wit in the presence 
of the representatives of justice, at 
that awful moment when the grave 
was yawning beneath the feet even 
of a guilty fellow-creature. 

It was near midnight on Friday, 
the 9th of June, when the jury 
retired to consider their verdict; 
and yet so absorbing was the in- 
terest felt in the trial, that the 
court-lights still showed a throng 
of faces, pale indeed and wearied, 
but wearing an expression of in- 
tense eagerness for its issue, such as 
they had exhibited at its outset. 

Fitz-Gerald saw the jury retire, 
and, for the first time in his life, he 
displayed a symptom of fear. It 
was but for a moment. Instantly 
resuming his confidence of expres- 
sion, and bowing to some persons 
whom he recognized in the court, 
he leaned back with apparent com- 
posure to await the return of the 
jury. They detained him but a 
short time, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour came back with 
a verdict of guilty. 

On hearing this, which was re- 
ceived with dead silence, he bowed 
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to the court, and was conveyed 
with a firm step back to prison. 

Brecknock was next put on his 
trial ; the old man fell on his knees 
in the dock, and prayed for comfort 
from Heaven. The case against him 
was, that it was he who had advised 
George Robert Fitz-Gerald to entrap 
McDonnell and Hipson into his 
power by means of the warrants 
granted for their arrest, and that it 
was he who had planned the mock 
rescue, and had advised that McDon- 
nell and his purty should be shot if 
a rescue were attempted. The jury 
found the wretched man guilty, with 
a recommendation to mercy on ac- 
count of his advanced years. But 
the Chief Baron held out no hope, 
and was even severe upon him in 
passing sentence. ‘* Unfortunate 
old man,” said he, “happy had it 
been for you that you had never 
known law at all, or that you had 
known it better. But for your ad- 
vice, the gentleman now at your 
side would not bave been brought to 
the wretched situation in which he 
stands, or to the dreadful end which 
must now await him. Miserable 
man, you are fallen a victim to your 
own subtleties, and become the dupe 
of your own cunning. The vener- 
able appearance you have assumed, 
and the sanctity you affect, I fear 
are but a disguise fur your wicked- 
ness. The law, which you endea- 
voured to pervert, has furnished the 
detection of your crime, and will 
shortly award the punishment which 
attends your conviction. Your jury, 
from a mistaken lenity, have recom- 
mended you to mercy, not that they 
doubted of your guilt, but that they 
pitied your age and your infirmities. 
Your crime is by many degrees of 
the deepest and blackest die, and it 
only remains for me to pronounce 
the dreadful sentence.” 

He then passed sentence of death 
upon him, and, turning to Fitz- 
Gerald, deplored the melancholy 
situation to which he was reduced, 
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and reminded him how he had come 
into the world with the advantages 
of talents which might have carried 
him through life with respectability 
and honour. “ Blest,” he continued, 
“with the recommendation of wealth 
and fortune, allied to great and re- 
spectable connections, possessed of 
every qualification requisite to ren- 
der you an ornament to society, you 
are now sunk to the lowest extremity 
of human infamy and shame. With 
a mind susceptible of honourable 
feelings you are become an outcast, 
a victim to the outraged laws of the 
land you live in, and now,” assum- 
ing the black cap, “all that remains 
for me to do is to pass the sentence 
of the law upon you.” Here the 
Chief Baron, overcome with emotion, 
sank back on the bench, for several 
moments sobbed convulsively, and 
when he recovered himself sufli- 
ciently, he rose from his seat, leaned 
forward, and could at first only 
faintly articulate, “ And that sen- 
tence is, that you be taken from the 
place where you now stand to the 
place of common execution, and 
that you be there hanged by the 
neck until you are dead; and, oh, 
may the Lord have mercy on your 
soul!” 

The sun was not allowed to set 
on the criminals after the passing of 
the sentence. “It would appear 
as if the high sheriff, the Crown 
prosecutors, and indeed all the 
gentry of Mayo, were afeard that 
if there were any delay-a reprieve 
might have been procured by means 
of his high connections.”* Breck- 
nock was brought out the first to 
the gallows, aud the conduct of the 
old man was serene and dignified. 
Having said the Lord’s prayer in 
Greek, he drew the cap over his 
face and was launched into eternity. 

George Robert Vitz-Gerald was 
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pext led forth; it was then eight 
o'clock in the evening. The 
sherif permitted him to walk from 
the gaol to the place of execution; 
he was arrayed meanly and without 
any care; his coat was a stained 
and worn uniform of the Castletown 
Hunt, his waistcoat was soiled and 
unbuttoned, bis stockings and shoes 
were coarse and dirty, and his hat 
was tied with a hempen cord. Sad 
was the contrast to the appearance 
he presented, when in earlier and 
happier years he had returned from 
Then his 
figure — light, elegant, and dis- 
tinguished—was set off with all 
that taste and wealth could bestow. 
He was then the envy of his own 
sex, the admired of the other, “ the 
observed of all observers.” What 
a contrast, alas, to the spectacle of 
that hour! 

He reached the scaffold with a 
hurried step, and asked in an eager 
tone, “Is this the place?” Being 
told that it was, he sprung up, shook 
hands rapidly with several of bis 
former friends, who in his last hour 
stood about him, flung off his cravat, 
opened his collar, and adjusted the 
rope with his own hands. He then 
shook hands with the Presbyterian 
minister, Mr. Henry, and begged of 
him to be brief in his prayers ; after 
joining in which for a few miautes, 
he called on the executioner to 
perform the office well, and immedi- 
ately after, and rather unexpectedly, 
flung himself off; but his sufferings 
were not yet euded, for the rope 
broke, and he was precipitated to the 
earth: springing up immediately, 
he asked, “Is it possible, that the 
grand jury of the county of Mayo 
cannot afford me a rope sufficiently 
strong?” 

“ Never fear,” replied the high 
sheriff, the Right Honourable Den- 


* Freeman’s Journal, 
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nis Browne, “you shall have one 
strong enough, and speedily too.” * 

Another rope was produced, and 
after the lapse as it were of an 
hour, which be spent in prayer, he 
rose to prepare for death; it was 
then closing on midnight, and a 
darkness, unusual in the month of 
June, overspread the face of the 
heavens, torrents of rain descended, 
and it was with difficulty that those 
nearest to the scaffold could see the 
hangman adjusting the rope; but a 
vivid flash of lightning, followed by 
a burst of thunder, which rolled 
and reverberated from the surround- 
ing hills, lightened the darkness of 
that dreadful night—another flash 
—another—and another, revealed 
the last struggles of George Robert 
¥itz-Gerald. 

His remains were interred in the 
family vault in the ruined chapel 
adjoining the round tower of Tur- 
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lough. Charies Lionel Fitz-Gerald, 
his brother, then succeeded under 
the entail to the estates, and con- 
tinued to enjoy them until his death 
in 1805, when he, too, was laid 
in the same tomb. During those 
nineteen years, the coffin of George 
Robert Fitz-Gerald had mouldered 
into dust, but the skeleton was left, 
and on his finger was a riug, which 
some time after got into the pos- 
session of a Mr. Richey, with whom 
it remained for many years. Of 
those trials and convictions much 
has been written, and it is said to 
be the only case in the books where 
an accessory to a murder was found 
guilty on the evidence of the prin- 
cipal. That he well deserved his 
doom no one can deny. Yet it was 
the opinion of the sarcastic Judge 
Robinson, that “ his was the case of 
a murderer murdered !” 
(To be continued.) 


* The tradition in the neighbourhood of Castlebar is, that when the rope broke, Fitz- 
Gerald leaped up and said, ‘‘ My life is my own ;’" and that the Right Honourable Dennis 
Browne replied, ‘t Not while there is another rope in Mayo.” The version, however, above 
given is taken from Mr. Archdeacon’s ‘‘ Legends of Connaught,” p. 159. 
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CELINE’S STORY. 


WELL, my good little granddaugh- 
ter Louise, and so you want to hear 
if it be really true that the white- 
haired old lady always sitting by 
the fire, en grande tenue, in stiff 
brocade and lace, can ever have 
been at all like that slight and fair 
young shepherdess seated under a 
tree, with a crook, from which floats 
pink ribands, in her hand, tending 
an imaginary flock, @ la Watteau, 
whilst her large and soft blue eyes 
are partly cast down in maiden 
shyness during the evidently ten- 
der speeches yon gay and handsome 
cavalier by her side is making ? 

Yes, my child, that sylph and 
grandmamma are actually, like the 
vulgar Republique, une et indivisible. 
Ah! if my stately mother were to 
rise from her grave, and see who 
are the notables of the present 
day! ‘Truly, the sight would appal 
her, Eugénie Célestine Marie De- 
sirée de Poutevrault - Chevreuil, 
countess in her own right, with an 
escutcheon untainted for centu- 
tries 

“ What!” she would exclaim, 
“are the roturiers to lord it over 
us, the rightful owners of the soil ? 
Just heaven! can the beautiful 
France exist without king, queen, 
and nobles? (We may pass by the 
Commons.) But it is not possible! 
Where are the levers, the couchers ? 
Les petits soupers du roi? All 
vanished, and nothing but an odour 
of untanned leather pervading the 
land! Fi Done/ it is insupport- 
able! ” 

Shade of my honoured and 
much-feared parent, such would 
assuredly be thy meditations on 
so painful a theme, which I can 





mentally cogitate with perfect 
calmness here in this English draw- 
ing-room, where the turbulence of 
party spirit and passion finds no 
entrance. 

In my earliest youth, however, 
the storm had not burst. It was 
gathering ; but we and the noblesse 
took no heed of them, or, if moved 
at any time to do so, treated the 
subject lightly, and soon dismissed 
it with contemptuous indifference. 

When the day of reckoning did 
come, it pretty well startled us out 
of our fancied security, ma mie ; 
but Iam not going to inflict much 
of that terrible time upon your 
youthful, happy spirit, therefore let 
us return to the shepherdess with- 
out her moutons. 

I was an only child, and at the 
early age of six years my parents 
betrothed me to the son of their 
oldest and best friend, the Vicomte 
de Trévise, whose estate adjoined - 
theirs. 

My futur’s years numbered but 
eight when this ceremony took 
place, and up to that event we 
had been playmates, making a con- 
fidant of each other in our various 
little troubles—important ones they 
seemed to us then, allez / 

Strange to say, almost immedi- 
ately after our betrothal, the 
Vicomte’s regiment was ordered 
on foreign service, from which he 
never lived to return, and as it 
would have outraged all my mo- 
ther’s feelings of propriety for his 
son to be brought up either in our 
house, or within reach of me, till 
the time fixed upon for our union 
had arrived, Louis de Trévise (whose 
mother died in giving him birth) 
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was transferred to the care of a 
wealthy uncle and godfather, resi- 
ding in St. Domingo, who, being 
childless, and, in fact, without any 
other very near relative, had always 
expressed his intention to adopt his 
little. godson. 

Ah! what a parting was ours! 
How we mutually vowed to run 
away and see each other at least 
twice a week. St. Domingo, in any 
case, could not be farther off than 
Paris, and my Louis would buy 
a large sword, and cut his way 
through forests, and gates, and 
people, if necessary, in order to 
arrive where I was. 

Again and again we wept, and 
kissed each other, until my mother, 
in a transport of dignity, came to 
the rescue, and, taking my hand, 
led me away, exclaiming severely,— 

“Enough, my child, you will 
fatigue yourself with emotion.” 

Not daring to remonstrate, J 
submitted to be torn from my 
beloved companion, whose grief 
equalled mine, as, in defiance 
of the Marquise de Poutevrault- 
Chevreuil’s august presence, be 
called out to me,— 

“ Never mind, my Céline, when 
I am a man, we shall see who will 
dare to separate us.” 

Ah! how fervently I wished he 
was a man then. 

My = went away untasted 
that night, and in saying my 
prayers, I did so beg the good 
Sainte-Vierge to take the very 
greatest care of Louis, and send 
him back quickly to me. 

After my dear old nurse had put 
me to bed, I cried myself to sleep, 
and for a week afterwards remained 
‘a model of constancy, but, alas! 
for the frailty of human nature, I 
soon forgot my early friend and 
lover, whom I did not meet again 
until—— but all in good time, 


Louise ; you shall hear about that ~ 
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was very extensive, placed a careful 
and trustworthy person over it as 
manager, or intendant we should 
say, and after a few months had 
elapsed, my mother started with me 
for Paris, where we subsequently 
resided; she taking occasional trips 
to the Chateau de Chevreuil, and 1 
being now and then permitted, as a 
great treat, which in truth it was, 
to pay her sister and brother-in-law 
visits of some weeks’ duration at 
Pont le Fleury, their ancestral 
place in Poitou. 

I ought to have stated that the 
Chevreuil and Trévise estates were 
situated in Picardy. 

You will wonder why I do not 
mention my father, but truly he 
was in such delicate health, and 
ordered to be kept so quiet, that a 
feeling of awe crept over me when- 
ever 1 was taken into his room, 
which was not often, my mother 
dreading the slightest excitement 
for him, whom she loved as well 
as it was possible for one of her 
apparently impassible nature to 
do. Perhaps constant and devoted 
attendance upon a nervous invalid 
gave her that talent for mastering 
emotion, and those calm manners. 

To be within reach at all times 
of the best medical advice for her 
husband, constituted my mother’s 
sole reason for abandoning our 
beautiful Chevreuil, with its stately 
pleasaunce, woods, and glens, so 
preferable to our hotel in the hot 
and dusty capital. 

As for me, you, Louise, with 
your English freedom, could scarce- 
ly comprehend the sufferings poor 
grandmamma underwent in her 
youth. 

I was back-boarded, whaleboned, 
hooped, and looped—tortured, in 
fact, into the deportment suitable 
to a young lady, sole heiress of vast 
wealth, with an ancestry on both 
sides of such antiquity and purity 
as to throw open every court in 
Europe to its possessor; and yet I 
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have lived to see my order dragged 
through the mire, the ery of @ bas 
des aristocrats! ringing high above 
the frenzied multitude, drunk with 
excess, and maddened like tigers by 
the sight of blood—myself, and 
those dear to me, proscribed, and 
fugitives, finding a rest only in this 
happy land, where real liberty reigns 
supreme. 

Truly, the “ changes and chances 
of this mortal life” (a phrase, I 
think, you have in one of your 
prayer-books), are wondrous! 

Ah, me! where was I? Pardon 
the garrulity and frequent digres- 
sions of an old woman, but you say 
you like to hear grandmamina talk 
in her Frenchified English, inter- 
larded as it is with sundry expres- 
sions in her native tongue, which 
says what she wishes more forcibly, 
it seems to her, than your sonorous 
English. 

Well, ma mie, I was talking of 
our residence in Paris, and of my 
early trials there, until the impor- 
tant moment arrived when I was 
presented before the august circle 
surrounding the then considered 
sacred persons of royalty. 

How grandmamma_ underwent 
that ordeal she herself scarcely 
knew, so dazzling and bewildering 
was the scene. 

But amid all, I still remember the 
fair and gracious, though stately 
presence of that beauteous, queenly 
woman, upon whom the shadow of 
coming horrors was even then steal- 
ing, as, standing by the side of her 
less royal looking partner, who 
seemed more fitted by nature to 
rule over an estate, or family, than 
a vast, mighty, and turbulent nation, 
she received the young novice, 
trembling on the threshold of wo- 
manhood and the world. 

That I acquitted myself toler- 
ably, was evinced by the fact of 
my mother bending her proud and 
jewelled head towards me when, the 
ceremony over, we ensconced our- 
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selves in the heavy, lumbering, em- 
blazoned chariot of the Poutevrault- 
Chevreuil family, and, touching my 
forehead with her lips (an act of 
rare condescension), saying,— 

“ Well, Mademoiselle, you. have 
this day sustained the reputation 
of our house on an august occasion, 
when the slightest gauwcherie might 
have compromised it for ever. Even 
her Majesty was graciously pleased 
to compliment me upon your style 
and demeanour, to which I ven- 
tured to reply, with profound re- 
spect,— 

“**Madame, my daughter is a 
Poutevrault-Chevreuil!’’’ Where- 
upon our royal mistress, quite pe- 
netrated, exclaimned,— 

“ «Ah! Comtesse, cemot dit tout!’” 

“ So now, child, you see and know 
what is expected from you——” 

Having uttered this almost ora- 


cular sentence, my mother leaned - 


back in the carriage, leaving me 
too much crushed by the greatness 
thrust upon me to reply. 

After my preséntation, and con- 
sequent entrée into the world of 
rank and fashion—to quote your 
modern newspaper phrase —dinners, 
balls, féte champétre, masquerades, 
theatricals, and all the well-known 
devices for killing God’s most pre- 
cious gift, time, followed in rapid 
succession; but although on these 
occasions many were the claimants 
for my hand in the dance, I could 
easily perceive that none were per-. 
mitted to occupy more than a 
slight share of my attention, the 
stern and watchful Madame de 
Poutevrault never for an instant 
forgetting (whatever her daughter’s 
inconstancy towards the lover of 
her youth might be), that I was 
the betrothed of Louis de Trévise, 
and my mother was one who would 
have suffered any pain or loss rather 
than forfeit her word. 

As the daughter of one ancient 
and noble house, and married to 
the son of another, my mother con- 
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sidered it simply a duty to trans- 
mit such names unsullied to 'pos- 
terity. 

Truly, in her case the old pro- 
verb was verified, that ‘ good 
blood could, not lie,’ and if ever 
she heard that it did in others, 
Madame de Poutevrault -Chevreuil, 
who disdained to be censorious, 
would (cloaking her feelings mean- 
while) dismiss the unwelcome sub- 
ject with a waive of the hand, a-d 
a@ somewhat contemptuous “ n’en 
parlons plus,” an injunction no one 
cared to disobey; and from that 
day forth, the culprits, whoever they 
might be, were never named in the 
Chatelaine’s most august presence, 
however much I may have longed 
to learn their ultimate fate. 

Still, stern and unyielding though 
my mother seemed, I must not with- 
hold a tribute to her high courage, 
honour, and truth; for she was verily 
a noble woman, well fitted by nature 
to cope with the stormy times to 
come in our pleasant Jand, so appa- 
rently suited to scenes the reverse 
of those enacted upon her laughing 
surface. 

Oh, Louise! when I mentally 
review past horrors, words almost 
fail me; but, above all, when I 
endeavour to think calmly of our 
sainted queen's sufferings, so nobly 
borne, memory well-nigh overpowers 
me with her lava-like torrent.— 
Child, that gracious and lovely lady 
had eyes somewhat like yours, and 
now you know why I frequently 
turn away from your too penetrating 
gaze. 

She was a woman to worship— 
nay, die for. And many did, 1 re- 
joice to say, though it was written 
on high, in Heaven’s archives, that 
the cause for which they bled should 
not succeed, doubtless for some wise 
purpose we were too blind to see 
clearly. Ah! well, mon ceur, let 
us trust that those whose earthly 
crown was £0 rudely torn from them 
have long since had their brows en- 
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encircled by everlasting amaranth 
wreaths in the bright land where 
sin and suffering enter not, and that 
their martyred boy is amongst God’s 
happy children, united to those loved 
ones, from whom demons in human 
form separated him on earth! 

To return, however, to self. Dur- 
ing all my Parisian gaieties, I never 
met Louis de Trévise, and had al- 
most forgotten his name, till, one 
morning, when my father, being 
rather stronger than usual, | was 
permitted to stay with my mother 
in his private sitting-room, which 
few but privileged persons were 
allowed to enter. 

The Comte de Poutevrault-Che- 
vreuil was still, in spite of pain and 
sickness, a handsome man, in the 
prime of life, my mother and he 
having married, as was customary 
in France, at a very early age ; but, 
shortly after my birth, he went on 
foreign service, and was so fearfully 
wounded in a well-fought and severe 
action, as to become from henceforth 
a shattered and nervous invalid. 

Eugénie Célestine Marie Desi- 
rée, Comtesse de Chauveu, was one 
of the reigning belles of the period, 
the toast of the day, sighed for by 
many, but bestowing her rare smiles 
onnone, save the youthful Armandde 
Poutevrault-Chevreuil, whose good 
fortune, in thus winning the hand 
of so beauteous and queenly a bride, 
fairly astounded one whose love and 
devotion partook somewhat of the 
character of worship; and this it 
was, perhaps, that inclined my 
mother’s heart towards him, her 
stronger nature feeling evidently a 
certain pleasure in bending itself 
to its more yielding disposition. 

It was touching to see my father’s 
eyes brighten, and his face relax 
from its worn, set expression of 
suffering, when his wife entered 
the room, softening her voice and 
stately demeanour to the require- 
ments of an invalid. 

In duty and attention to him she 
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never failed, nor seemed to weary 
of the task which some fashionable 
wives might have delegated to an 
underling. 

On the morning in question, as I 
sat embrcidering, after the fashion 
of the day, without venturing a 
remark, unless spoken to, another 
of our then customs, which you, 
Louison, would consider both odious 
and irksome to a degree,—though I 
am not quite sure, if the practice 
were in force over here, whether it 
might not conduce to a little more 
reverence and less flippancy on the 
part of all you young persons,— my 
sharp ears caught a few low toned 
words of my father’s, in which the 
name of Louis de Trévise occurred, 
and immediately riveted my atten- 
tion. 

“Had you not better tell her, 
Madame ?” 

“But, no, Monsieur le Comte, 
with your permission. I fancy a 
surprise will be best.” 

“ Bien, ma belle, you are always 
right.” 

A courteous bow from Madame 
la Comtesse, and a slight pressure 
of her husband’s hand, acknow- 
ledged the compliment, which cer- 
tainly had the merit of sincerity, as 
the bare notion of her doing other- 
wise than right never for an instant 
occupied my poor father’s mind. 

And now, Louise, what do you 
suppose were the thoughts conjured 
up in mine at this sudden and un- 
expected mention of my boy lover, 
whose departure from home had 
occasioned my first grief? 

Neither more nor less (must I 
confess the humiliating truth ?) than 
dread and annoyance. For, alas! 
had I not met at Madame de La- 
grange’s assembly the night before 
the young, brilliant, and too fasci- 
nating Marquis de Brillon, whose 
attentions to me were of so very 
marked a nature, for a first ac- 
quaintance, as to have inevitably 
attracted the notice of my lady 
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mother, had she not, on this occa- 
sion, confided me to the care and 
chaperonage of a friend on whose 
prudence and discretion she fully 
relied for the safe guardianship of 
so precious a deposit as myself. 

And now the story of our early 
betrothal came vividly before my 
mind’s eye, together with the utter 
hopelessness of endeavouring to 
alter the current of my mother’s 
will, her word once given, unless F 
accepted the only alternative she 
would ever feel disposed to offer 
me, viz., the refuge of a convent, 
against what I, in an instant, felt to 
be still more inimical to my peace, 
viz. a marriage with Louis de Tré- 
vise, who had once possessed so 
large a share of my affections. 

With what anguish I bent over 
the embroidery in my trembling 
hand, striving to conceal the agita- 
tion that almost overpowered me. 

To this day, I well remember the 
parti-coloured eyes I gave the un- 
fortunate lady whose features my 
poor fingers had hitherto been 
steadily delineating. 

Ah! what years of horror and 
despair seem to be often crowded 
into a mere moment of time! and 
how we feel as though it were im- 
possible for us to live through such 
instantaneous agony! but we do, 
nevertheless, strength being given 
us for the trial, let it be ever so 
great. 

How long this distressing state 
of affairs lasted, I never knew, being 
unable to collect my thoughts, or 
hear another word passing between 
my parents; but, at length, I was 
aroused by Madame la Comtesse 
rising and saying,— 

“ Now, my daughter, put up your 
work, and come away, that Monsieur 
your father may not be fatigued.” 

I rose mechanically, did her bid- 
ding, and, reverentially approaching 
my father’s chair, bent to receive 
his parting ki-s on my forehead, 
the paternal salutation in France ; 
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for you know, my child, we do every- 
thing en régle there, and are almost 
always en scene, which, however, 
is quite natural to us, paradoxical 
though it may seem to you, with 
your Teutonic affinities. 

On leaving the room, I received 
a command to get ready quickly, 
and accompany my mother on a 
round of ceremonious visits. These 
took up the greater part of the day ; 
but, during our drives hither and 
thither, I mentally remarked with 
deep thankfulness that the name 
of Louis de Trévise was not even 
mentioned, so that by degrees my 
failing courage returned, and I was 
enabled to act my part amongst 
our various acquaintances without 
exciting notice. 

When we returned home, the 
major-domo met my mother with 
the announcement that Monsieur 
le Marquis de Brillon had called, 
and left his respectful compliments 
for Madame la Comtesse and Ma- 
demoiselle Céline, together with his 
profound regrets both at their ab- 
sence, and Monsieur le Comte’s in- 
ability to receive him that day; but 
he hoped to be more fortunate 
another time on his return to Paris, 
which important business compelled 
him to leave that very evening. 

“ Fort bien, Jules,” said my mother, 
when she received the message, and 
passed on, though I perceived a 
slight shade of annoyance steal 
across her countenance at (as I 
then supposed) the Marquis’s visit, 
which detracted not a little from 
the intense pleasure it gave me, for, 
with the usual vanity attributed to 
our sex, I could not help thinking 
the visitor did wish to see me once 
more; and then visions of my 
mother’s anger arose to dispel the 
soft, roseate, airy dreams of youth, 
love and hope, which, in a moment, 
flitted before me. 

Yes, Louise, however incredulous 
zon may look and feel, I was really 

ike"you at that remote period, and 


felt quite as excited by the Marquis’s 
visit as you do when Walter Vincent 
makes those astonishing excuses for 
calling often here. 

“Ab! ma mie,and so you think 
poor grand’maman too old and blind 
to observe all that is passing around 
her, Mais cela sauté aux yeusx petite. 
Blush not, my child, however; at 
your age all this is natural. 

To return to my story. 

Days and weeks passed away, 
and still no tidings of the Marquis 
reached me. 

My life at this time was quieter 
than it had been previous to his 
appearance on the scene. For some 
reason, which I could not fathom, 
my lady mother now generally 
made some excuse for not taking 
me to the various brilliant assem- 
blies and routs which succeeded 
each other rapidly in our charming 
capital, where pleasure is so sys- 
tematically pursued, that it becomes 
a profession at last, followed with 
as much devotion as money-making 
in this wonderful London of yours, 
for, aprés tout, Louison, you are an 
English girl, and your very gaiety 
has a certain jollity in it, differing 
totally from the graceful espiéglerie 
of ours. Many and long were the 
conferences held at this period be- 
tween my father and mother, from 
whose lips fell phrases which my 
quick ears occasionally caught, 
causing me infinite terror. 

“ Had you not better inform her, 
Madame?” 

“But why, Monsieur le Comte, 
it is not at all necessary ; she may 
object.” 

“Ah! that is a simple impossi- 
bility, Céline is my daughter—and 
yours,” she added, after a pause, 
as though such an admission was 
demanded by common politeness ; 
“and, for the rest,” continued my 
mother, “de Trévise is unexcep- 
tionable: but even were he other- 
wise, our word is passed, and that 
says everything.” 
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“‘ Fort bien, Madame,” was my 
mental remark; “that may suit 
you and my father’s views, but 
what of me and my poor little 
trembling heart, which has ceased 
to beat for Louis, and now throbs 
at the bare thought of De Brillon! 
Oh! how I prayed to the Sainte- 
Vierge to help me. Sometimes I 
even ventured for the moment to 
think of running away — but 
whither ? England seemed then 
so far off; and more, its people 
were heretics, and often dared to 
think for themselves, as I had been 
told by the good nuns of Sainte 
Félicie, who had charge of me for 
a short time during my parents’ 
absence in Paris, and early im- 
pressed me with a dread of this 
truly benighted island, which they 
described as always in a fog. 

Frangoise, the stout Picarde who 
nursed me, was the next tower of 
refuge that presented itself to my 
mind, knowing, as I did, the won- 
drous power of fosterage over the 
peasant heart. Could I not fly to 
her sheltering arms from this now 
hateful union ? but then came the 
qu’en dira t-on? 

What! J, a scion of such a house, 
with an unstained escutcheon, to 
run away and disobey my parents 
like a common roturiére! but, no, 
it canvot be, I said to myself 
twenty times over; and there is 
nothing left for me, but either to 
marry this facheux Louis, or take 
refuge in a convent, like my an- 
eestress, Noémi de Poutevrault, 
Abbess of St. Fleury, and bury, as 
she did, heart, youth, love, beauty, 
and bright aspirations beneath that 
unnatural catafalque raised by man, 
in the name of religion, over all 
that is natural and God-sent. 

Not that I went so far then, ma 
Louise, but still, from my earliest 
youth, I was never in favour of 
conventual life, albeit a staunch 
daughter of our holy church. 

But at the time 1 speak of, there 
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was no alternative allowed between 
blind obedience to parental autho- 
rity, and imprisonment in a religious 
house, and I knew my mother too 
well to hope that she would hesi- 
tate for an instant in deciding my 
fate. 

These anxieties endured for no 
less a period than six months, when 
one morning I was summoned by 
my mother’s tiring-woman to Mon- 
sieur le Comte’s chamber, a com- 
mand I instantly obeyed, though 
with a fluttering heart, I knew not 
why, and soon found myself at his 
door, timidly making the customary 
reverence, and remaining standing 
till permission was given me to be 
seated. 

Somehow I dared not lift my 
eyes, and waited nervously for what 
was to follow. 

“ We have sent for you, Made- 
moiselle,” began my mother, with 
her penetrating voice, “‘ to announce 
cur will, and the change now about 
to take place in your prospects. 
Listen !” 

“ Yes, Madame,’ I murmured, 
feeling sick at heart. 

“Your early playmate and be- 
trothed, Louis de Trévise, returns 
to Paris next month (this was 
February), and on the first of June 
you become his wifes Were it all 
necessary, I might enlarge upon his 
virtues, and the advantages of thig 
union, but such a course is more 
suited to the vulgar, than to a 
Chevreuil who has early learned 
obedience and what is due to her 
order. Go, now. Salute Monsieur, 
your father, and act up to your 
high destiny.” 

Oh! Louise, mon enfant, to this 
day I know not how 1 managed to 
leave the room without betraying 
myself. It was a terrible moment. 
One in which I seemed to live 
years. 

I crept up-stairs, more dead than 
alive, to my little chamber, and 
there, on my knees, before the 
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image of la Sainte-Vierge, I poured 
out my sorrow in the sympathizing 
ear of her whose heart had bled 
that we might be saved. 

I asked the Madone to shield me 
from a union with Louis, which had 
now become positively hateful to 
me, and implored her to soften my 
mother’s heart. 

After awhile I rose somewhat 
comforted, and sat down to think 
over what we French would call, 
my plan of campaign. 

But, my Louise, you, brought up 
in the freedom of England, its 
education and habits, can scarcely 
conceive how difficult it was for a 
true scion of the ancien régime 
even to think for herself at that 
period. Why our sainted queen 
was fettered and trammelled by 
etiquette, and alas! too dearly paid 
for infringing its laws. 

But, mon ange, I fatigue you, 
perhaps. 

That shake of the head, with its 
saucy dark curls, and those bright 
eyes, say no, therefore I may pro- 
ceed to tell how poor frightened 
grand'maman at last got a brilliant 
idea into her head. 

Neither more nor less than to 
ask permission to pay my uncle and 
aunt a short visit before Louis’s 
return to Paris. 

Once there, I felt that some 
advantage would be gained, my 
mother being (for her) sincerely 
attached to her sister, the Vicom- 
tesse de Fleury ; and as I was the 
latter’s goddaughter, and beloved 
by my aunt, who was childless, 
there would be but little difficulty 
in enlisting her on my side, though 
my hopes of success as regarded a 
rupture of this hateful engagement 
were small, I confess, vu the decided 
character of my mother. 

Still, if I could even obtain a 
postponement of the marriage, that 
would be something. 

Accordingly, next morning, when 
I went to pay my father the cus- 
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tomary visit of inquiry, and found 
my mother already seated with him, 
looking, as I fondly fancied, less 
haughty than usual, I took courage, 
and said,— 

“Madame, may I venture to ask 
a favour of you?” 

“ Certes, Maidemoiselle, if it be 
one I can, and ought to grant, 
although a Poutevrault-Chevreuil 
could scarcely request aught un- 
seemly.” 

“It is that I may be permitted 
to pay my aunt a little visit at Pont 
le Fleury.” 

“ Impossible ! 
thinking ?”’ 

“But, Madame,” I continued, 
emboldened by despair—— 

“ Chut! Mademoiselle, you are 
importunate.” 

““Oh! ma mére, have pity, do 
not condemn me to a marriage I 
shrink from. Ido not love Mon- 
sieur de Trévise, therefore cannot 
marry him. lon pére, intercede 
for me,” I cried, kneeling before 
him, in a paroxysm of grief; but 
ere he could frame a reply to this 
passionate entreaty, the Comtesse 
had risen to her feet, and stood 
before, and towering above, my 
prostrate and shrinking form. 

“ Monsieur le Comte,” she said, 
“be calm, I pray; do not agitate, 
or derange yourself, but permit me 
to apologize for having given you 
such a daughter, one who can speak 
openly of love before her parents, 
adopt the attitudes and violence of 
a roturiére, and even propose to 
break an engagement of years! 
That Z should have lived to wit- 
ness this conduct in a Poutevrault- 
Chevreuil. Go! unhappy girl, and 
in the solitude of your chamber, 
return, if you can, to the repose 
of sentiment that befits your sta- 
tion.” 

Saying this, she waved her hand, 
and I, feeling crushed and humi- 
liated, prepared to leave the room, 
when, to my surprise, the Comte, 
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turning to my mother, said, in a 
tone of entreaty,— 

“ Comtesse, forgive her for my 
sake.” 

“ Be it so, Monsieur, since you 
wish it. Céline, I pardon you this 
outbreak, which must never be re- 
peated.” 

Curtseying deeply to her, I took 
my father’s hand and pressed it to 
my lips, with a more filial feeling 
than I had ever known before; 
then oh! how gladly I turned to 
leave the room, not hurriedly, how- 
ever, my stately lady mother having 
early enjoined me never to enter or 
depart in such a fashion. 

““It may do for the people,” she 
would say, ‘to whom time is of 
consequence possibly, mais pour 
nous autres fi donc.” 

Once fairly out of the presence- 
chamber, mon ceur, I dashed up- 
stairs to my little dormitory, for 
the young ones were but ill lodged 
in’ those days, and, fatigued by 
emotion, I cast myself down on my 
bed, when sweet, kind nature com- 
passionately came to the rescue in 
a copious outburst of tears, which 
wonderfully relieved my _ over- 
strained nerves, and cooled my 
fevered brain. 

“ Now,” thought I, “to do or 
die!”’ is the motto of my ancient 
race; and, with an energy and 
courage which it has often surprised 
me to look back upon, I seized a 
pen, and, drawing a small escritoire 
towards me, indicted the following 
to Monsieur de Trévise. 

But, little granddaughter, this 
was an unheard-of act of rebellion, 
forwardness, and I know not what, 
on the part of the young bergére 
a la Watteau! Listen, then, my 
child, to all that the courage of 
despair taught me to write :— 


“ MonsreuR, 

“What will you say on learning 
that the degenerate daughter of an 
ancient and honourable line, compro- 
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mises herself thus in addressing, for 
the first time, 1 comparative stranger, 
although the betrothed chosen for her 
by her parents? Ah! I shudder at 
the mere thought of it. And yet— 
before you condemn—pity me. I can- 
not, do not love you! I throw myself 
at your feet, and supplicate that the 
contract between us may be broken. 
“What more can I add, if it be not 
to entreat forgiveness for your former 
happy playmate, but now desolate and 
broken-hearted Céline?” 


My best thought on concluding 
this precious aud complimentary 
epistle was, how to get it conveyed 
to its address. Here, again, mother 
wit befriended me, for I suddenly 
remembered that one of our “ pi- 
queurs” was going down to the 
chateau; and as he was the son of 
my faithful nurse, a stout, honest 
Picarde, I bethought me of writing 
to Frangoise, requesting her to have 
my letter delivered to the Vicomte 
de Trévise. 

Ab! Louise, what sorrow I caused 
myself by all this deception! but 
it is fear makes liars—I should have 
remembered that bon sang ne peut 
(nay ne doit) pas mentir. 

1 was, however, in too feverish a 
state to reason with myself, feeling 
resolved to suffer all things rather 
than be dragged a victim to the 
altar. 

Accordingly, I summoned my 
waiting woman, and desired her to 
ask Victor the day and hour he was 
to start for Picardy. She soon re- 
turned to tell me that it would be 
the next morning at five o’clock. 

“ Bien, mon enfant,” I replied, 
‘whilst you leave out my toilette 
for this evening, and arrange all the 
a. powder, patches, etc., I can 

e writing to his mother, and be 
sure, Coralie, to tell him to deliver 
my letter at once.” 

“ Without doubt, Ma’m'selle,” the 
girl replied, “ Victor would hurry 
himself at any moment for you, but 
were it only me!—ah!” with a de- 
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spairing shrug that spoke volumes 
as to the exasperating tardiness of 
my faithful foster-brother, of whose 
devotion I was well assured by all 
those little nothings which say so 
much. 

“ But, my good girl, is not Victor 
your sweetheart?” Par parenthése, 
Louise, let me observe that I used 
our more stately word fiancé, though 
your commoner term falls very 
pleasantly on the ear; but, then, 
I was under the rule of “ noblesse 
oblige.” 

“Oh! Ma’m’selle, he is so per- 
fidious! and a heart of stone! 
Allez.” 

To this terrible allegation, I could 
only plead extenuating cireum- 
stances, but in vain, as Coralie 
vehemently shook her head, and 
said, “ It is a monster, ah!” 

Then busying herself with my 
flounces and furbelows, in a calm 
and apparently callous mood, we, as 
if by common consent, dropped the 
subject, and I at once sat down to 
write to my dear old nurse as 
follows :— 


“ Ma toute bonne, 

* As Victor is on the point of start- 
ing for Chevreuil, he will charge him- 
self with these few lines for thee, my 
gentle, faithful nurse. 

* And how goes it with thee, my 
Francoise, and little Margot, and 
Jules? Well, I trust. And the pi- 
geons, ces volewrs effrénés! Do they 
still carry off corn trom the grenier, 
without heart or principle ? 

“Ah! how Céline wishes to be a 
little girl once more, even to be 
frightened by the lowp-garou. But 
no! this cannot be. 

“And now, dear nurse, I implore 
thee, by the love thou dost bear me, 
that the letter herein enclosed be 
speedily delivered to its address, et 
que-tu wen souffleras mot, is the 
injunction of thy always devoted 

line.” 


I then carefully placed my letter 
to Monsieur de Trévise within the 
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folds of this one, and, having tied 
up and sealed it in the massive 
style then in vogue, I desired 
Coralie to bid Victor come up-stairs 
to the corridor that I might speak 
to him. 

In a few moments the handsome 
young Picard tapped at my door. 

I rose and went out into the 
long narrow passage, a sort of artery 
to the numerous rooms opening 
upon it. 

Victor looked flushed, as though 
his meeting with Coralie had been 
somewhat stormy. 

“Tiens, mon gargon,” said I, 
“thou goest to thy mother to- 
morrow.” 

“ But yes, Mam’ Céline,” he re- 
plied, using the term of endearment 
his mother had always called me 
by; “‘la mére, she is growing old, 
and wishes to see me before her 
death, and so I go to-morrow.” 

‘* Eh bien!—thou wilt give her 
this letter, and the assurance of my 
love for her, and these two louis 
thou must divide amongst all at the 
cottage from me.” 

“Ah! it is too much goodness, 
but you were always like that.” 

“By the way,” said I, mischie- 
vously, “what have you done to 
offend Coralie?” 

“Do I know, Mam’ Céline ? she 
is very tyrannical. It is, doubtless, 
a brave girl, but has ways that drive 
me off my head.” 

“* Well, reconcile yourself before 
to-morrow morning, is my advice. 
A bon voyage to you, Victor,” and 
with reiterated thanks, he withdrew, 
whilst I returned to my room and 
thoughts. 

What a bold and forward step I 
had just taken! and how would 
Louis de Trévise act ? 

If of an ungenerous disposition, 
I should be at once denounced by 
him, and then—my mother’s anger! 
Ciel! could I support that ? 

Ah! perhaps he would pity me, 
and show mercy. Besides, we only 
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knew each other as children; and 
although persons were so good as 
to praise my looks, manner, and 
easy grace of deportment, there 
were hundreds of the noblesse whose 
daughters possessed charms sufli- 
cient to attract the young Vicomte, 
for, of course, in those days I never 
dreamed that any of my class could 
mate out of it. Even the nobdlesse 
de robe, scarcely entered into my 
great lady mother’s category—but 
do not, for a moment, suppose that 
she was haughty or disagreeable to 
her dependents. Aw contraire, there 
was such a thorough grandeur of 
soul about her, that she would have 
scorned to take advantage of her 
position to insult any one below it, 
and was really, as a mistress, most 
just. 

But remember, Louison, I am 
speaking of a period not long before 
our terrible revolution, which, like 
a wild animal just released from re- 
straint, rose up and trampled down 
all that was holy and venerable. 

After Victor’s departure, I 
awaited with deep anxiety the re- 
sult of my letter, which, however, 
could not be speedily known, tra- 
velling, in those days, being very 
tedious. 

As the proverb says, “ Everything 
comes to an end to him that knows 
how to wait;” so, one morning, 
about a fortnight having elapsed 
since my dispatches were sent off, I 
received the much dreaded com- 
mand to attend in Monsieur le 
Comte’s dressing-room. 

Summoning all the courage I 
could on my way thither, and en- 
deavouring to still the beatings of 
my poor heart, as also to walk 
steadily, I arrived at the door, and, 
as conscience makes cowards of us 
all, heartily wished to be prevented 
turning the handle, knowing, alas! 
that my fate for good or ill awaited 
me on the other side of that much 
dreaded door! But at last, repeat- 
ing to myself, “it is only the first 
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step that costs,” I entered, and was 
agreeably surprised by my mother 
saying, in a rather softened tone,— 

“Come in, Céline. Kiss your 
father’s hand gently. Monsieur le 
Comte has been already too much 
agitated.” 

“ Venez, ma fille,” said he kindly, 
and, to my ineffable pleasure, draw- 
ing me towards him, imprinted a 
kiss on my forehead. 

I then perceived that both he and 
my mother had evidently been, for 
them, in some sort of excitement. 
An open letter lay on the table, 
towards which my eyes invyolunta- 
rily roved. It was signed Louis de 
Trévise! My breath almost stopped. 
The answer had then really arrived. 
Ah! que faire? 

“ Céline,” said my mother, in a 
concentrated voice breaking the 
terrible silence, “your wish has 
been granted. Monsieur de Trévise 
(this with a cold sarcasm) declines 
to marry you,—Zenez, there is his 
letter ; read it.” 

I obeyed mechanically, and. read 
the following never-to-be-forg otten 
lines :— 


* MADAME, 

“Knowing the delicacy of health 
of Monsieur le Comte, I address myself 
to you in preference, confiding in the 
greatness of soul which so distinguishes 
Madame de Chevrenil, rendering her 
a mirror of justice to all, both high 
and low. 

“ And yet, how approach the subject 
now uppermost in my mind? How 
say to you, Madame, that I, the son 
of your oldest and dearest friend (him- 
self the companion-in-arms of Monsieur 
le Comte, by whose side he often 
fought), am now, like a craven and 
forsworn knight, about to implore, 
nay urge, the severance of that bond 
which links the future destiny of 
Mademoiselle, your- daughter, with 
mine ? 

“T blush to write these lines, yet, 
Madame, could my heart be laid bare 
for your inspection at this moment, 
you would be the first to acknowledge 
that no blame attaches personally to 
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me, who am, alas! merely the victim 
of circumstances that control not 
themselves. 

“ A few short weeks ago, Madame, 
and I should have been the happiest 
‘of men to call you mother! Now all 
as changed, and I must again entreat, 
for the sake of both Mademoiselle de 
Chevreuil and my unhappy self, that 
our union may not take place. 

“Farewell, Madame, and may every 
blessing attend those my father loved 
so well. 


“Louis DE TREVISE.” 


After perusing this letter, every- 
thing in the room seemed to swim 
before my eyes. I felt faint, and— 
strange contradiction of human 
nature—instead of deep thankful- 
ness at my escape from this much 
dreaded union, I found myself men- 
tally admiring, almost with en- 
thusiasm, the noble generosity of the 
man whose alliance I had spurned. 
Suddenly my mother’s voice broke 
the spell. 

“ Voyez, Céline, your recent ebul- 
lition might have been spared. 
Monsieur de Trévise has taken this 
matter into his own hands, and acts 
for us all. In my younger days, 
the youth of both sexes let itself 
be guided by those older and wiser. 
But now! Here an ex- 
pressive and dignified shrug, accom- 
panied by a contemptuous lifting of 
the eyebrows, completed the sen- 
tence. 

“ Perhaps,” said my father gently, 
“* it is all for the best.” 

* As you will, Monsieur,” she 
replied. “I should, however, have 
thought our alliance might count 
for something even in these degene- 
rate days. Your ancestors and 
mine have never yet soiled their 
fingers, and the lion couchant of 
Poutevrault, quartered with the 
antlered stag of Chevreuil, had no 
occasion to veil themselves for 
shame when you, Monsieur, fondly 
(here her yoice softened) sought 
and claimed the hand of Marie de 
Chauveu.” 
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“That was the brightest day of 
my otherwise sad Jife,” exclaimed 
my father, bowing to her with 
tender and touching gallantry ; then 
turning to me, who waited submis- 
sively to be either addressed or dis- 
missed,— 

“ Ma fille,” said he, “Iam glad 
for thy sake that this union is at 
an end, although its consummation 
was the great wish of my heart: 
mais UV homme propose, et Dieu dis- 
pose.” 

“* Et jeunesse oppose,’ added my 
mother, sarcastically, “ but remem- 
ber, Céline, the next parti fixed 
upon by your parents for you must 
suit. Vous comprenez. Now go 
to your harpsichord, for I have 
promised her Majesty that you 
shall perform at the petit concert 
to be shortly given au Trianon.” 

Gladly obeying her, I retreated 
to the music room, and there gave 
myself up to the tumultuous crowd 
of thoughts that, like unbridled 
coursers, surged up in my brain.: 

It was long ere I could attempt 
to follow my lady mother’s com- 
mands, and touch the instrument. 
When I did, however, it must have 
been anything but harmony my 
fingers produced—the names of De 
Brillon and De Trévise being the 
key-notes to all I strove to accom- 
plish. How nobly the latter had 
acted even I was compelled to ac- 
knowledge. Oh! would that De 
Brillon had not made so fatal an 
impression on my young and too 
susceptible heart! Then would my 
poor father’s wish have been grati- 
fied. 

What a monster I was thus to 
thwart it. But, to marry Louis, 
however generous—No! a hundred 
times no!—I could not. Ah! if 
I might but have thrown myself 
upon my mother’s breast and told 
her all. Oh! ye parents, who thus 


erect barriers between your cbil- 
dren and selves, of what pure 
pleasure are ye debarred, by dam- 
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ming up the sweet outpourings of 
a child’s confidence and heart. 

In my time, the laws of etiquette 
forbade anything trenching upon 
discipline and reticence, which went 
out with powder and high heels. 

To make a long story short, let 
it suffice that I made a very credit- 
able appearance at the Queen’s 
concert, and played the “ Ronde 
a@ la Sylphide,” and “ Le Berger 
fidéle,”’ andante pastorale, 80 
satisfactorily as to merit the en- 
comiums of our august entertainer, 
whose stately head and eyes of 
wondrous softness and beauty bent 
towards me in gracious approba- 
tion, making me feel, in spite of 
all that has been said respecting 
the pride of that truly royal lady, 
as though I could confide in her 
womanly heart far more readily 
than in my stately mother’s. 

But now, Louise, the time draws 
near which, merely to think of, 
chills the blood in my veins. Oh! 
my child, do not ask or expect me 
to say much of those supreme hor- 
rors that make me blush for France 
and her bloodthirsty children. 

I shall, however, just mention 
previously, one more féte that 
dwells still on my mind, 

Why, you will say ? 

Because I then and there met 
De Brillon for the second time. 

Ah! with what anguish I beheld 
him presenting himself to the young 
and charming Julie de Serville, my 
childhood’s companion, and, in tones 
of courteous prévenance, asking the 
honour of her hand in a minuet de 
la cour, whilst to me the Marquis 
did not vouchsafe more than a 
polite but frigid bow. 

Oh! how terrible this was! and 
I, who had well-nigh incurred a 
parent’s lasting displeasure—nay, 
more, the danger of incarceration 
in a convent—for him! 

Once our eyes met—mine fell 
before the strange, reproachful, 
nay, indignant glance that shot 
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a a flash of lightning from 
is. 

I said to myself, there must be 
some mystery here. Poor Céline, 
thou art the plaything of destiny ! 

In escaping from one lover, thou 
hast lost another, to win whose 
notice (now especially that he seems 
aux petits soins with thy friend), 
thou wouldest give every powdered 
curl of thy little head. 

Fédcheux, of course, invited me 
to dance. All but the right one, 
alas! Yet, notwithstanding the 
Marquis’s studied avoidance, my 
woman’s instinct told me that it 
was too much so to be real. 

As our poet truly defines it in 
that immortal line,— 


“Si je la haissais, je ne la fuirais 
pas.” 


Yet, why all this? I racked my 
brain vainly for an explanation, and 
was obliged to rest satisfied with 
one of two suppositions: either 
that my intended marriage with 
Monsieur de Trévise had come to 
his ears, and disgusted him with 
the girl, who, whilst engaged to 
one cavalier, could permit herself 
to receive the homage of another 
as I did on that fatally pleasant 
night when we met for the first 
time, or that the presence of 
Madame la Comtesse de Poute- 
vrault-Chevreuil, acted as a kind 
of moral refrigerator, and nipped 
our intercourse in the bud. 

Be this as it may, there is, I 
believe, no place like a ball-room 
for ensuring total separation be- 
tween two persons, even though 
their garments may /froler each 
other at any moment in the mazes 
of the dance. 

Finding such to be the case on 
this occasion, and thinking que je 
jouais de malheur, I managed to 
slip quietly out of the grande salle 
into a small boudoir annexed, and 
feeling my head aching, and my 
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heart navré, I sat down in an alcove 
shaded by massive velvet curtains, 
and leaning on my hand, reflected 
with the gravity becoming my great 
age and experience, that of sixteen, 
upon the vicissitudes of life, the 
heartlessness of the world in gene- 
ral, and men in particular! 

This edifying state of things 
lasted some time, when my reverie 
was disturbed by the entrance of 
two gentlemen, by whom my re- 
treat was utperceived. 

Now I dared not leave it, for 
one was De Brillon, and I did not 
choose him to see me there, appa- 
rently délaissée. 


“ J’étais femme méme & seize ans /” 


No thought of eavesdropping 
entered my ‘mind, as you may 
suppose; for I fancied they would 
scarcely stay more than a few 
minutes, and then return to the 
dancers, when I could soon quit 
the friendly alcove and rejoin my 
mother, who, I feared, would ere 
long remark my absence. 

To my annoyance, however, the 
Marquis and his companion, a tall, 
elderly man with marked features, 
a stranger to me, drew forward a 
couple of heavy velvet-covered faw- 
teuils, and seated themselves, as if 
about to indulge in a regular con- 
versation. 

“Your country,” said the stran- 
ger in a foreign tone and accent, 
“is not ready yet, believe me——” 

“T fear,” replied De Brillon, “ you 
are right—not, my friend, that my 
wishes are outrageous ; I would not 
willingly disturb the powers that be, 
but I would have the people freed 
from the grinding shackles that 
have for centuries degraded them. 
I would do away with many of our 
rights as nobles, our cruel corvées, 
and worse——”’ 

“ Ay,” interrupted his friend, in 
his deep voice, with a certain cruel 
irony of intonation, “play at re- 
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volution—but who is to take the 
chestnuts from the fire? the no- 
blesse or the canaille, as God’s crea- 
tures have been hitherto called? 
Remember, when once the flood- 
gates are withdrawn, who is to 
stem the torrent that will come 
rushing down? No! my friend, 
either grind down your slaves to 
everlasting, or prepare to be carried 
away by the avalanche. Half mea- 
sures will not do. I see your visit 
to our country has done some good, 
but more remains to be accom- 
plished.” 

“Nay,” said De Brillon, “I am 
not so advanced as you wish me 
to be—nor, ma foi, do I desire it— 
I am ready to go a certain length, 
but no farther.” 

“Then I may not count upon 
you?” 

" « Cortes, not blindly ; I must see 
with my own eyes.” 

Here their conversation was in- 
terrupted by the sudden entrance 
of the Chevalier de Flors, a young 
and gay Parisien, who exclaimed, 
“ Mort de ma vie, De Brillon ; what 
are you about P—conspiring in dark 
corners, eh? The Duchess’s fine 
eyes are wearing themselves out a 
votre recherche. Return, I beseech 
you, to your allegiance, ere De 
Cartillac has time to carry the 
fortress, all-conquering garde du 
corps that he is!” 

“ Faithful to your favourite axiom, 
vive la bagatelle, De Flors,” replied 
the Marquis. “Let me present 
you to my American friend, Mon- 
sieur Guillaume Jackson.” 

“ A votre service, Monsieur,” 
said De Flors, bowing gracefully 
and gaily, as a Frenchman knows 
how to do, ma Louise ; for, with all an 
Englishman’s excellent qualities, he 
does not always enter a room or 
bow well; and in my time (the 
favourite phrase of old ladies), the 


‘graces of the salon were practised 


and brought to perfection. 
Ah! ma fille, even later in that 
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horrible revolution our noblesse went 
gracefully to the block. They could 
not tolerate a gaucherie even there. 
Marie Antoinette herself was never 
more a queen than on that morning 
when she went forth happily to die. 
Earth was not worthy of her, and 
oh! how joyfully that great soul 
must have winged its flight from all 
that was base and vile below to 
realms of purity, light, and peace! 
I grow eloquent on that subject, 
and must leave it to rejoin our 
friends ; but my tale is a desultory 
one, and you will have to take the 
old woman’s garrulity as it comes, 
and bear with all imperfections. 

“Have you arrived in France, 
Monsieur Jackson,” continued De 
Flors, ‘ heart whole and fancy free, 
from your distant land where, I 
hear, folks are thinking more of La 
Sainte Liberté, than lovely woman, 
the goddess of my idolatry? Ah! 
what barbarism! Sans la femme, 
mon cher, life would be an arid 
desert.” 

“ Bah!” answered the American, 
in his sonorous tones, “and life 
without liberty, what is that pray ?” 

“My faith”. (here de Flors gave 
an expressive shrug), “the words 
woman, love, wine, and pleasure 
comprehend everything for me—and 
thou, De Brillon? To-night, thy 
maussade looks are the theme of 
conversation amongst the ladies, to 
whom pray let us return, for, to 
alter somewhat the words of our 
great poet, 


“Mon coeur pour les revoir vole loiu 
devant moi,” ete., etc. 


“Tf that be the case, in heaven's 
name let us go back to the salon, 
my friend,” said the Marquis. “ It 
would be cruel to deprive the sex 
any longer of its most devoted 
adherent ;’ and to my great relief 
the trio turned to leave the room, 
an example which I followed as 
soon as the sound of their retreating 
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footsteps enabled me to do so with- 
out fear of being perceived. 

On rejoining my mother, she ex- 
pressed surprise at my absence, but 
I speedily set her mind at rest by 
the convenient and, in this case, 
true, excuse of a headache, which I 
pleaded, as having caused me to 
retire for a time to an adjacent 
room. 

Madame was good enough to 
sympathize with, and cause me to 
retire early from the gay scene, to 
my great pleasure, as I wanted to 
be dlone and think at ease over the 
events of the evening, and the some- 
what strange conversation I had un- 
intentionally overheard, and which, 
I know not why, had left a kind of 
vague uneasiness behind. 

Just then, persons were begin- 
ning to parler “ liberté, fraternité, 
— and the thousand and one 
allacies subsequently used as watch- 
words for pillage, murder, et gue 
sais-je? 

As we rose to leave the room, I 
observed with pain Monsieur de 
Brillon quit the side of the lovely 
Duchesse whom De Flors had al- 
luded to, and rejoin Julie de Ser- 
ville; whereupon an old lady re- 
marked to my mother that the 
Marquis would be a good parti for 
her, adding,— 

“You know that young De Tré- 
vise inherited a good property 
with the name of few Monsieur le 
Marquis, his uncle. It was for a 
long time thought that title would 
fall into abeyance, and I am glad 
his Majesty consented to the nephew 
bearing it. NV’ est-ce pas, Madame ?” 

“Yes, Maréchale,’ said my 
mother coldly, “it is an ancient 
name, and should be nobly borne,” 
and, curtseying politely, she took 
her departure, whilst I followed 
mechanically, not, as I believe, for 
the moment, feeling anything, but 
being simply stunned, as though 
from the effects of a heavy blow. 

When seated anaes 
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in our lumbering family chariot, my 
senses gradually returned, and I 
began to comprehend the ve 
misery of my position, and that it 
was my own hand that had reck- 
lessly dashed the cup of happiness 
from my lips, for had I not earnestly 
implored Louis to release me from 
a hated contract? Oh! it was too 
much for one so young to bear! 
Heaven pardon me, but I could 
have welcomed death in that moment 
of supreme agony! Happily the 
trajet homewards was long, so I 
had time to recover something like 
calmness en route,and at last, steady- 
ing my voice, ventured to observe 
timidly,— 

“I did not know till to-night, ma 
mere, that Monsieur de Trévise was 
more than Vicomte.” 

“Possibly not, Céline; a title 
more or iess signifies nothing to 
us, and was not worth speaking 
of, especially as Monsieur Trévise’s 
parents were both de bonne souche,” 
and she leaned back, evidently dis- 
inclined to say more on a subject 
distasteful to her, whilst I——ah! 
mon enfant, grand’maman, old as 
she is, has never yet forgotten the 
anguish of that night. 

The die was cast. I knew and 
felt it to be so. Nostep could ever 
be taken by me to unravel the skein 
my unlucky fingers had so hope- 
lessly tangled. 

All must now take its course, 
and he whom I felt to be all in all 
to me was lost for ever by my own 
deed ! 

Was there ever a more fatal 
comedy of errors? What must 
Louis think of me? How dis- 
honourable and false my conduct 
must have appeared to him. And 
he so noble! so good! 

Without doubt he would marry 
my attractive and amiable friend, 
Mademoiselle de Serville, and I 
should be still more wretched even 
than now, for, though assuring my- 
self that all was hopeless, I believe, 
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au fond, Pandora’s priceless gem 
still found means to shine in my 
poor desolate heart. 

During the rest of our drive, 
my mother and I remained each 
wrapped in her reflections. Mine 
you already know. 

After this, to me, sadly eventful 
night, it was long ere De Brillon 
and I met again! In my case as 
in that of too many others, “ Hope 
deferred made the heart sick,” es- 
pecially as I had to devour my 
grief in silence, there being no one 
to whom I could confide it. 

Of the Marquis I heard nothing, 
even his name being now tabooed 
chez nous ; and as my father’s in- 
creasing helplessness rendered his 
wife’s care and presence still more 
necessary to him, our circle of gaiety 
gradually decreased, till, at last, we 
found ourselves leading an almost 
hermit life. 

At this period came news from 
Pont le Fleury, namely, the sud- 
den illness and death of my aunt’s 
husband, for whom we all mourned 
sincerely. 

He was a man of heart, and a 
gentleman, pur sang. 

Madame le Fleury decided to 
remain at the chateau for awhile, 
at least, until the distant relative 
who inherited it should announce 
himself as ready to take possession, 
she disliking to leave the tenantry 
and all her poor pensioners to the 
tender mercies of an intendant. 

I should at once have asked per- 
mission to pay her a visit, but that 
my father seemed of late to take 
pleasure in my society, and to be 
comparatively cheerful when we 
were together; and as the burden 
of the rupture with Monsieur de 
Tiévise always lay heavily upon my 
conscience, 1 felt that the least I 
could do, by way of amende, was to 
devote myself to Monsieur le Comte, 
whose life was so friste. 

Thus matters continued for a 
time chez nous, very tranquil in- 
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doors—very stormy without. There 
seemed to be a sort of moral earth- 
quake brewing, and the general 
tone pervading society betokened 
change. 

After awhile we began to hear 
Monsieur de Brillon spoken of as 
imbued with the new opinions im- 
ported from America. 

All these reports disgusted Ma- 
dame de Poutevrault—not that she 
for a moment supposed that either 
the right divine of kings, or society 
itself, would ever be undermined by 
these novel doctrines, “ Only,” as 
she remarked, “ it desolates me to 
witness the spread of such vuigarity 
amongst persons of good tone and 
race. Why, actually the other day, 
that zéte montée, De Miremont, 
demanded of me to surrender my 
daughter’s rights and let Chevreuil, 
with its dependencies, be sold for 
the people’s benefit. Without ex- 


citing myself, I simply replied that 
he spoke enigmas, and that as re- 
garded the people, it was sufficiently 


benefited by living under the rule 
and protection of the nobles, its 
natural masters and _ benefactors. 
This misguided young man then 
went on to speak of France without 
a monarchy or noblesse, as if that 
were possible. Bah!” 

Here Madame slightly elevated 
her fine eyebrows, and contemptu- 
ously changed the subject. 

Before the worst troubles arrived, 
my poor father died, and I soon 
learned to feel deeply thankful that 
it was even so, although at the time 
I wept for the loss of the parent 
who had shown me that sympathy 
and kindness hitherto unknown in 
the relations that subsisted between 
my mother and myself. 

The Comtesse de Poutevrault- 
Chevreuil mourned for my father 
very sincerely, and, I may add, in 
a@ manner befitting her rank and 
stately character. 

She was not a frivolous French- 
woman, as so many of us are, I 
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regret to say, but her grief was 
perfectly in keeping with herself. 

I succeeded to the estates of my 
late parent, under the guardianship 
(I had almost said regency) of his 
widow, and we soon quitted Paris 
for the seclusion of dear beautiful 
Chevreuil. 

The year ’89 set in, pregnant 
with fearful consequences. 

The summoning of the States- 
General, and all that followed, you 
are familiar with, therefore I need 
touch but briefly on this sad history 
of the past. The imprisonment of 
the royal family, and those gross 
insults and hardships heaped on 
them by the vulgar, dressed in a 
little brief authority, and only too 
happy to trample on their superiors, 
—ah! mon ceur, it is too much for 
me. 

We, in the solitude of our forests, 
shuddered as the news came slowly 
from our unhappy capital—but, 
even then, my mother could not be 
brought to contemplate the worst. 

“Ces monstres,”’ she would say, 
“will assuredly return to their 
allegiance, and be put. down by the 
strong hand yet.” 

Late one night my aunt Le Fleury 
arrived, seeking shelter from her 
foes. The chateau and its inhabi- 
tants having been declared suspects 
by the machinations of my late 
uncle’s steward, her life was conse- 
quently endangered, notwithstand- 
ing the real love felt for Madame le 
Fleury by the faithful peasantry on 
the estate, to whom she was endeared 
by years of unfailing kindness and 
devotedness. 

The meeting between the sisters 
was characteristic. My mother, in 
spite of her present and impending 
troubles, showed herself stil .the 
stately oak, rearing its haughty crest 
above its forest brethren, whilst m 
aunt’s pale and gentle face bore the 
traces of sorrow chastened by re- 
ligion and faith ; and in her greeting 
there was a tone of resignation, 





slu Céline’s 
differing totally from the sublime 
calm of her sister. 

Need I say how joyfullyI returned 
my godmother’s affectionate salute, 
and looked forward, with the easy 
elasticity of youth, to many happy 
days spent together in spite of my 
sorrow and anxiety respecting De 
Brillon? At my age it was so 
difficult to prepare for the worst. 

More than a year passed—still 
worse news came from the capital. 
There was scarcely any safety for 
the suspected. Dangers thickened 
around our good king and his beau- 
tiful queen. 

My mother swept back into her 
proud heart the tide of indignation 
that surged up, and threatened to 
burst the barriers she had so long 
self imposed on all that related to 
feeling and sentiment. 

But soon our position became 
untenable, and the faithful Victor 
was at length despatched in disguise 
to the nearest town, for intelligence 
as to the safest means of escape for 
such noted, watched, and suspected 
aristocrats as we knew ourselves 
to be. 

Many of the peasants were true 
to us, but the delegates sent down 
from Paris seemed ubiquitous, and 
created a mimic reign of terror in 
our once peaceful and happy neigh- 
bourhood. 

Spies constantly made irruptions 
into the chiteau, searching for 
hidden nobles, whom they were 
bent upon finding in our heavy 
armoires, and beneath the mas- 
sive, gilded, four-post bedsteads, 
but all in vain, and the scenes 
would at times have been abso- 
lutely ludicrous, were it not that 
ours. was the losing side, conse- 
quently it was not we that could 
laugh. 

No place or nook was too sacred 
for these human bloodhounds to 
peer into, and methinks I can still 
hear the coarse voice of the newly- 
appointed mayor as, after a fruitless 
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visit of inspection, he assembled 
us all before him, and jeeringly ad- 
dressed my mother, whose haughty 
spirit, like Marie Antoinette’s, 
never quailed before our oppres- 
sors. 

“ Hola! citoyenne Marie Chev- 
reuil, you have got off this time, 
but beware how you act or conspire 
against the République une et in- 
divisible. Gare votre tée then. 
Elle santera comme celle de Ma- 
dame Veto, some of these days.” 

“T say, pretty one,”—here the 
monster turned towards me, and 
chucked me under the chin,—*“ thou 
hadst best look out for an honest 
republican husband, instead of a 
painted and greased aristocrat. My 
faith, if I were not married already, 
I'd take thee, and welcome. Come 
along,” he continued, turning to his 
satellites, “and mind what I say, 
veuve Chevreuil.” 

“ Sir,” replied my mother, bend- 
ing low with stately grace, “ you 
do my daughter and me too much 
honour. Your commands shall be 
obeyed. Céline’ (as the man left 
the courtyard), “you will find eaw 
de mousseline, or frangipane on my 
toilette ; go, ma fille, bathe your face 
in it. That man touched you, e¢ je 
seus le roturier dict.” 

After a somewhat protracted 
absence, Victor returned with in- 
telligence of an alarming nature. 
The chateaux were being still more 
rigorously searched, and even 
M’siew’ Tr’vise, as the country 


‘people called him, was a prisoner 


in Herville (the name of his place), 
although his opinions leaned to the 
popular side; but he had rendered 
himself obnoxious by saving some 
unhappy aristocrats; and now 
Victor feared matters would go 
hard with him. 

I listened breathlessly to this 
account, and rapidly ran over in 
my mind sundry ways of helping 
him. 

My mother even was moved, and 
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dear Aunt Fleury, who had known 
and loved him as a boy, warmly 
expressed her sorrow. 

“ Eugénie,” she exclaimed, “ what 
can be done for him ?” 

“IT know not, Claire,” replied 
my mother. “ You and I are trop 
suspectes to aid him; though, 
heaven knows, I would do much 
for the son of my husband’s oldest 
friend. At the same time, it cannot 
be denied that Monsieur de Brillon 
has greatly degraded himself and bis 
order by siding, ever so slightly, with 
the people.” 

“Alas, yes, my sister,” was 
Madame le Fleury’s reply; “but 
he is young, et a@ jeunesse, beaucoup 
se pardonne. I will retire to the 
oratory, and pray for him.” 

“And I,” said my mother, “ will 
remain, and think what can be 
done.” 

Mademoiselle Céline had, mean- 
while, both prayed and thought, 
and you shall soon hear the result 
of her cogitations. 

I ought to have mentioned ere 
this that our establishment had 
perforce been reduced to very nar- 
row limits. 

Victor and Coralie still remained 


with us, as well as one or two of 


the other servants, and good Fran- 
coise, my nurse, with her daughter, 
Scolastique, often came to Chev- 
reuil to lend a helping hand when 
the work was heavy. 

Never had I admired and revered 
my mother so much in her grandeur 
as now, when all the outward acces- 
sories of her rank were being gra- 
dually withdrawn. Not a murmur 
or complaint passed her lips. 

My aunt, too, bore ali with saint- 
like gentleness, aud, in fact, both 
sisters denied themselves as much 
as they could, in order to help 
those still worse off than our- 
selves. 

Moreover, my mother furnished 
monetary assistance to Royalist 
plotters on behalf of our perse- 
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cuted monarch and his maligned 
queen, so that the ancient house 
of Poutetrault Chevreuil was in a 
very impoverished condition. 

As poverty gives us many strange 
acquaintances, so does it also break 
down social barriers; therefore, 
Louise, you need not be surprised 
to hear that grand’maman had, at 
this time, more liberty than for- 
merly, and was not looked upon as 
such a mere automaton by Madame 
la Chitelaine, to whom T gladly 
made myself useful in many ways, 
but silently and unobtrusively. Oh, 
the pent-up joy of doing something 
for my mother, who would at times 
relax somewhat of her stateliness, 
and reward me with a courteous 
smile and thanks. 

Now, petite, I shall tell you of 
my efforts to save Louis de Tréyise, 
which were, in a measure, aplanis, 
by the aforesaid diminution of our 
trappings of state. 

Of course I had read of persons 
being saved by others taking their 
place in prison; but oh, dear me, 
with my five feet two inches and a 
half of height, how could I hope the 
tall and stalwart Marquis would ever 
be mistaken for little me? Never- 
theless, something must be tried. 

I was far too romantic to let 
another save him. 

Céline must, in a measure, atone 
for the past. Herville was some 
two or three miles from Chevreuil, 
but there was a short cut to it 
through our woods, and, as I knew 
my mother and aunt would occupy 
themselves by playing chess in the 
evening, they were less likely to 
miss me, provided I could get back 
by supper time. It was now past 
three. 

Consequently, I summoned my 
faithful ally, Victor, and bade him 
be in readiness to accompany 
me in half-an-hour’s time. Then 
I flew down to a room where 
tools were kept, and selecting 
a strong file, some nails, and a 
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hammer, together with a long and 
thick piece of cord, I concealed 
them in a deep pocket then worn. 
Meeting Scolastique on my way 
back, I motioned her to foilow me, 
and when we reached my room, lL 
bolted the door carefully, then im- 
ploring my companion to be quick 
and noiseless, I made her doff the 
peasant’s coif and upper garments, 
transferring them immediately to 
my own person, thus effecting a 
total transformation in my appear- 
ance. 

Poor Scolastique opened great 
eyes of astonishment at me, so that 
I could scarce refrain from a laugh, 
even in that supreme moment. 

“Ma’m Céline, is it a comedy 
you are going to play?” 

“ No, my good girl. Pray heaven 
it may not turn out a tragedy after 
all. Now, attend to what I say, 
and ask no questions, nor answer 
any, but after I leave the room, 
bolt the door again, and remain 
here till my return, beseeching Ja 
Sainte-Vierge to protect and help 
me. If any one comes, say you 
cannot admit them, and wish to 
remain quiet. Muffle your voice, 
ma fille (the poor thing’s was rauque 
@ outrance), and speak as if from 
between the bed clothes. They 
will think it is me—so much the 
better.” 

“Ah! pour le coup, Ma’m'selle, that 
is too much,” said Scolastique, gasp- 
ing with laughter at the bare idea 
of being mistaken for me. 

“ Well, never mind, but do your 
best,” said I, quitting the room and 
stumbling upon Coralie, who was 
coming up-stairs at the moment. 

“ Chut!”” I whispered, pointing 
to my own door in a warning 
manner. 

“ Tiens / has Ma’m’selle the mig- 
raine? Oh! in that case I shall 
go about quietly enough, and don’t 
want you or anybody to tell mo to 
be tranquil;”’ and Coralie tossed her 
head with the contempt a privileged 
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servant manifests towards an out- 
sider. 

Taking no notice, I slipped past 
her, feeling thankful to be unre- 
cognized, and found Victor awaiting 
me in the basse cour, as I had ap- 
pointed. 

For an instant he was taken 
aback, but I put my finger to my 
lips, and he discreetly followed. 

We remained silent till the wood 
was reached, and then poor Victor’s 
curiosity could no longer contain 
itself. 

“ But, dear, good Ma’m’selle, in 
the name of all the saints, what are 
you about ? ” 

“ Victor, my father’s friend, and 
my playmate, is in peril, and I go 
to save him.” 

“Ah! that is fine. 
too with all my heart.” 

“Thanks, my good Victor. I 
knew you would be true.” 

“JT should think so. Me and 
mine who have eaten Monseigneur’s 
bread for so long. Ah! If I had 
my will, ces coguins republicains 
danseraient sur la corde pretty soon, 
allez.” 

“ Hush, Victor, trees, like walls, 
may have ears. But now, mon 
gargon, listen. When we arrive 
near Herville, wait without seeming 
to do so, and keep both eyes and 
ears open for whatever may occur. 
I shall rejoin you quickly, if pos- 
sible, but, my good foster-brother 
(the term he liked best), should 
anything happen to me (here in- 
voluntarily my voice trembled) go 
back to my mother, and say I crave 
her pardon for going on this errand 
without asking her permission, but 
that I do so to repair a great wrong, 
and render myself worthy of my 
father’s name.” 

“Ah! Ma’m’selle,” and poor Vic- 
tor sobbed, “‘ pour le coup, that is too 
much. I will not, cannot leave you 
to be murdered! And how am I 
then to look in the face of Madame 
la Chatelaine, and hear her scorn- 
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fully call me ‘ldche poltron /’ No! 
let me die at once.” 

“ What — Victor — and Coralie ? 
Do not despair of me. God and 
the Virgin will be my protectors. 
Come, my friend, cheer up; all may 
end well yet. Here we are near 
the house. Nowadieu. Keep care- 
ful watch and ward, and fear not,” 
said I, tripping off with an air of 
courage, partly real, partly affected, 
ere he had time to remonstrate 
further, and making my way round 
to the back entrance, I soon stood 
in the large old-fashioned kitchen, 
where, for centuries, the culinary 
operations of the house of Trévise 
had been carried on. 

Now, mon ange, I knew a great 
deal about said house, and its in- 
mates, for, had not mére Frargoise, 
my uurse, often spoken of her cousin 
Susanne, the time-honoured cook in 
that establishment; and was not 
my foster-sister, Scolastique, high in 
favour with that august personage, 
and even at times permitted to con- 
template the mysteries of Ude and 
Vatel, le martyr du rét ? 

I dare say, petite, you have been 
wondering hitherto at grand’maman’s 
strange proceedings, but are now 
beginning, doubtless, to see things 
more clearly, and when I add that 
the Picard patois and accent were 
familiar to me, you will understand 
everything still better. 

Let me, however, describe what I 
saw in Monsieur de Trévise Brillon’s 
kitchen. 

Lolling about on settles, forms, 
and tables, were sundry republican 
soldiers, in undress, and with an 
alarmingly free and easy manner 
that, I confess, made me quake in 
my shoes. 

Near the huge fireplace, within 
the precincts of which a moderately 
sized family could have been seated, 
stood the redoubtable Susanne, a 
large soup-ladle in one hand, whilst 
the other held the cover of a gi- 
gautic saucepan that simmered 
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musically on the blazing fire, which 
reflected itself on Susanne’s equally 
blazing face. 

“ Allons la mére,” cried a young 
man, “ be quick, we famish. Is the 
Republic to be kept waiting for its 
soup?” 

“Yes, if I choose,” answered 
Susanne undauntedly, adding, “ you 
are an ungrateful pack. Here am 
I, suant sang et eau for your good 
pleasure, and much thanks I get.” 

After this forcible but unrefined 
speech, there was a coarse laugh 
from some, whilst others murmured ; 
but at this juncture Susanne, catch- 
ing sight of me as I stood timidly 
in the doorway, called out,— 

“ Hola! my good Scolastique, 
thou hast come just in time. I die 
with fatigue; thou shalt aid me. 
Here, child,’ and she ladled out 
some soup, “take up not maitre’s 
dinner.” 

“ Nenni mére Susanne,” said IJ, 
with rustic bashfulness, “I can’t 
go up into M’sieu’s room.” 

“Thou wilt do as I bid thee, 
simpleton, without a word said. 
Tiens, let me set out the soup and 
poulet. Now, take the waiter, and 
go straight up.” 

“But which is M’sieu’s room 
now, mére Susanne ?” 

“Ah! bah! thou art enough to 
drive me off my head. Not maitre 
is relegated to the oratory now by 
ces Messieurs la,” and she finished 
the sentence with an ineffably con- 
temptuous toss of her becapped 
head. 

“A la bonne heure citoyenne,” ex- 
claimed one of the soldiers jumping 
up, “but we don’t admit of mes- 
sieurs or maitres here. The one 
and indivisible République has de- 
creed that all Frenchmen be free, 
and if I permit yon cursed aristocrat 
to get his dinner at all, the rosy 
lips of this lass shall assuredly pay 
toll first ;” and to my extreme dis- 
gust, he advanced towards me with 
hateful familiarity, but in an instant 
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Susanne rushed to the rescue, and, 
applying her hot ladle with startling 
effect to his cheek, stopped his pur- 
pose. 

The discomfited youth rubbed his 
face ruefully, amid the merriment 
of his companions, whilst I escaped 
gladly and nimbly, albeit the tray 
1 bore was, with its contents, heavy 
enough for a young lady of quality 
to carry. 

I could hear Susanne’s angry 
voice raised in threatening accents, 
whilst she promised to “bury ° the 
head of the next offender in her 
bulky pot au feu; whereupon one 
of the men called out to Jules, 
“My faith, you were a fool not to 
céliner the cook—I always do.” 

After this I heard no more, in 
my hurry and anxiety to reach the 
eratory, which I had a vague recol- 
lection of hearing lay to “the right 
of the first corridor, up the grand 
staircase. 

On I went, and soon reached it, 
as I supposed, but paused for a 


moment at the door, oppressed by 


a multitude of feelings. Shame, 
modesty, love, each strove for the 
mastery, and the question moreover 
arose, “‘ Am J about to save him for 
Julie de Serville?” But, in a mo- 
ment, I crushed down the ignoble 
sentiment, and was about to knock, 
when a sentry, whom I had not ob- 
served, 
- the far end of the lengthy passage 
and addressed me with rough good 
humour, untainted by freedom. 

“ Hein / la fillette, thou art going 
to take in the prisoner’s supper or 
dinner, whichever the République 
allows it to be called,” with a comical 
wink of the eye that did not say 
much for his devotion to her. 

“My faith,” he continued, “I 
pity those poor devils of aristocrats, 
so go in peace, my child, and be 
thankful that my heart is another’ 8, 
otherwise I should at once enlist 
thee in our corps, thou art so 
pretty,” and, with a theatrical air, 
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he flung open the door, addressing 
a gentleman who sat at a table, 
leaning his head on one hand, whilst 
the other held a book he had evi- 
dently been reading. 

“ He, citoyen, v'la, I’ve brought a 
deuced good-looking lass to thee. 
Thou wilt eat with a better appetite 
if her eyes season the sauce. Go 
in—what art thou afraid of? The 
citizen won’t eat thee.” Where- 
upon he pushed me in good-humour- 
edly, and shut the door, leaving the 
false Scolastique in a state of mind 
more easily imagined than described. 

The Marquis, for it was he, raised 
his head, and in a gentle tone bade 
me sect down my burden before him, 
remarking,— 

“It is too heavy for thee, petite, 
and unfortunately I have no ser- 
vitors to relieve thee. We have 
changed all that now.” He smiled 
in a melancholy manner, and I 
busied myself (awkwardly enough, 
I confess, for my hands shook so) 
in arranging his food, but utterly 
unable to speak, although expiring 
to do so. 

De Brillon’s eyes again sought 
his book, and I endeavoured to gain 
courage, but my tongue refused to 
act. At last I ‘said in a low tone, 
“ M’siew est servi.’ 

The unsteadiness of my voice 
rather detracted from the assumed 
Picard accent, and, as though some- 
thing struck him, he started and 
gaze dat me. 

Recovering myself instantly, I 
said, “‘Oh! M’sieun’, she has sent 
me to save you.” 

“What do you mean, my good 
girl?” 

“‘ Ma'm’selle Céline, M’sieu’. She 
is penetrated by your Pome, and 
so is the Chi itelaine. Damme / they 
would all help you.’ 

“ Mademoiselle de Poutevrault- 
Chevreuil help me!” he eried with 
astonishment. ‘Thou dreamest, 
girl.” 

«« Nenni,” I answered, “ our ma’m’- 
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selle pities you and your betrothed, 
her playfellow, and wants to see 
both happy——” A random shot, 
this, fired under cover of Scolas- 
tique’s gear, with the courage of a 
poltroon. 

“Tam much obliged to her,’”— 
this with offended dignity, and a 
drawing up of his fine person to its 
full height,—“ but having no be- 
trothec, I do not need your young 
mistress’s compassion or charity. 
Go, you may tell her so—but stay,” 
softening his voice and returning to 
the seignorial tulotement, “ pauvre 
enfant, thou hast perchance risked 
thy young life to serve me. I can 
but give thee thanks, my present 
hosts,’ he added, sarcastically, 
“having emptied my pockets.” 

“Oh! Monsieur,” I cried, over- 
come by his gentleness, and the 
blissful news of his non-betrothal, 
“sive me more, I beseech you. 
Grant me pardon and pity.” 

* What!” exclaimed De Brillon, 
“you, Céline, in this room. Am I 
awake, or mad? Did you not hate 
and repulse me after, as I fondly 
hoped, letting me believe for a short, 
happy period that 1 was, at least, 
not distasteful to you? Oh! it was 
cruel.” 

“TI know it all,” was my reply 
entrecoupée by sobs. 

** But then it was all an error. I 
thought Louise de Trevise and the 
Marquis de Brillon were two dif- 
ferent persons until that fatal night 
when | heard your name coupled 
with that of Julie de Serville.” 

“Then, in heaven’s name, answer 
me,” he cried with passionate ear- 
nestness ; “dare I hope again?” 

“Tf you will,” said I; ‘ but think 
now only of your safety. Here, take 
these,” and I quickly drew forth my 
precious file, cord, hammer, and 
nails, eagerly thrusting them into 
the hands of the astonished young 
man. 

Hastily seizing on and hiding 
them beneath the cushion of his 
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fauteuil, De Brillon turned to me, 
and clasping my hands in his, the 
whole torrent of his deep and long 
pent-up love gushed forth, fairly 
alarming me by its yehemence and 
intensity. 

“ Hush!” I cried, “ time presses, 
and your days, I fear, are numbered. 
Escape when and as you can. Every 
night my nurse's son will watch in 
the Chevreuil woods for you, and 
conduct you either to the chateau 
or his mother’s cottage, where1 think 
you would be safer than with us; for 
although we should gladly shelter 
your father’s son, yet, alas! our 
house and its inmates are marked 
and doomed, ere long, to destrue- 
tion! On meeting Victor, let your 
watchword be ‘ Faith.’ He knows 
enough to be trusted, and is true as 
steel. Farewell, I must fly.” 

“Oh! my Céline, my saint. Just 
reunited, must we part? How can 
I thank you?” 

“Live for us,” I cried, ‘‘ and for- 
swear these monsters that desolate 
our land.” 

‘‘Nay, my love; their cause is 
holy, but they have polluted and 
degraded it.” 

At this juncture, the sentry’s foot- 
steps were heard approaching De 
Brillon’s room, and he felt at once 
that the interview must end. 

Disregarding the laws of etiquette 
with which I had been encompassed, 
Louis flung his arms round me ina 
passionate embrace. 

“Go, my life,” he exclaimed, 
“may God and his saints watch 
over and guard my treasure.” 

Here the door opened, and the 
young soldier thrust his head in, 
saying,— 

“ V'la, 


time’s up. I 
thought this pretty lass might have 
some news to give you, so let her 
stop, but my consigne won't allow 


citizen, 


more grace. Now therefore, fillette, 
quick, march,” and good-temperedly 
taking me by the shoulder, he turned 
me out, and fastened the dvor out- 
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side with a ponderous key, not how- 
ever before De Brillon and I had 
exchanged one glance of immeasur- 
able love ! 

Oh, my Bayard! sans peur et sans 
reproche, that sleepest peacefully 
in yon quiet English churchyard, 
can it indeed be that thy Céline 
lives to tell the mournful tale? Ah, 
Louise! how true it is “the heart 
knoweth its own bitterness.” 

My friendly sentry, whom I sus- 
pected of more than a simple wish 
to be kind to his prisoner, whis- 
pered, as I moved away,— 

“ Ma mie, he is not safe ; help 
him out, if you can! I fancied you 
came here with some design ; and, 
as youre a diablement pretty girl, 
be advised, and slip out through 
the buttery, instead of the kitchen, 
which is full of my comrades—not 
bad fellows at bottom, but, ma foi, 
capable of anything when the drink 
isinthem. There! no thanks! I 
have a sweetheart myself, and maybe 
yours would do her the same good 
turn. Fly! I hear the Lieutenant 


coming, et c'est un diable effréné.” 
Gratefully pressing the honest 
fellow’s hand, I rushed along the 
corridor, and, following his advice, 
escaped the noisy revellers in the 
kitchen, and soon rejoined my faith- 
ful Victor, who had been anxiously 


awaiting my return. His joy on 
seeing me was unbounded, and I 
quickly made him acquainted with 
the success of my mission, leaving 
out the tender passages, of course. 

“‘Ma'm’'selle,” said he, “ you are 
very brave ; and Victor must not be 
behind in courage neither. When 
M’sieu' Tr’vise gets out, I shall take 
him to my mother’s, and then all 
will be well. He must disguise 
himself as arepublican soldier. "Tis 
the best card now-a-days, unluckily. 
Poor m'sieu’! to be prisoner in his 
own house! Dame! it’s too bad! 
and all for cleverly getting a batch 
of nobles out of the country to a 
place called England, where I've 
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heard tell, Ma'm'selle Céline (can it 
be true?), that the people can’t 
speak a word of French, and never 
see the sun; and that they don't 
believe in the Blessed Virgin, nor 
the saints, and are always eating 
beef and drinking beer, and grow 
as large as oxen.” 

“Not quite so bad as that, mon 
ami, however, I expect to be there 
some of these days, if our enemies 
leave my head on my shoulders 
long enough. Will you and Coralie 
follow our fortunes, Victor ?” 

** Ay, that we will, Ma’m’selle, and 
la mére would do so too, but that 
Scolastique has stupidly given her 
heart to one of these republicans, 
and so she must stay behind with 
her. He is a good enough lad, only 
bitten by the new mania. Tenez, 
he will help M’sieu’ Louis both toa 
disguise and means of escape.” 

“Thanks, Victor! you are truly 
invaluable; and now, mon gargon, 
be sure to watch nightly for any 
one coming this way from Herville. 
Remember the password, ‘ Faith.’ ”’ 

“ Bien sure, Ma’m'selle. There's 
too little of it now for me; so I shall 
certainly recollect it.” 

Our path lay amid thick sombre 
woods ; but my companion knew all 
the short cuts through them, so 
that we managed to reach the cha- 
teau before prayer-time, for my 
mother was in the habit of assem- 
bling her dependents every evening 
when we were in the country, and 
reading to them from her Livre 
d’ Heures for awhile ere we retired 
to rest. 

On this occasion, happily, the 
few domestics who remained had 
betaken themselves to the large 
kitchen, doubtless for company, the 
times being so unsettled, and grim 
murder stalking through our beau- 
tiful land—so there was some ex- 
cuse for that proverbially nervous 


‘class being still more so under 


such terrible circumstances. 
Having ascertained therefore from 
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my faithful henchman, whom I had 
sent on before as a scout, that the 
coast was clear for my entrance, I 
ran in quickly, and reached my 
room unperceived, startling poor 
Scolastique out of a pleasant nap, 


_into ‘which she had fallen during 


my absence. 

** Bon Dieu, Ma'm'selle! but you 
frightened me,” she said, “I am so 
glad you have come back safe and 
sound. Let me aid you to take off 
my poor garments, which have been 
highly honoured, I’m sure.” 

* Did any one come to the door 
while 1 was away?” 

“Yes, Ma’m’selle, Madame le Fleury 
tapped at it, and was told by Coralie 
that you had the migraine. Ciel! how 
I trembled lest she should enter and 
find me here!” 

“Well, mon enfant, you have done 
me good service, and I shall never 
forget it.” 

* Perhaps, dear Ma'm’selle, I and 
another may be able yet to serve 
you still more.” So saying, she 
bade me a respectful good night, 
and left the room, whilst I finished 
my toilette, and descended to the 
Chatelaine’s sitting-room, where I 
found my mother and aunt, who 
both expressed anxiety about me, 
and pleasure at my apparent re- 
covery. 

I assured them, with truth, that 
T was now well, for had I not seen 
De Brillon ? and were not his burn- 
ing words of love still ringing in 
my ears? Yes, life had, from hence- 
forth, new charms for me; and, in 
spite of the peril both Louis and 
we were in, I felt this night happier 
than I had done for many a long 
day. 

Now I must hurry on. My story 
seems to lengthen, yet I have not 
told you one quarter of all that was 
daily taking place around us. 

That night my mother read the 
Livre d’Heures, as usual, for our 
scanty household, and we all joined 
—ah! how fervently !—in supplica- 
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tions for the afflicted royal family, 
and their persecuted followers. 

Sobs broke from dearaunt Fleury’s 
oppressed heart, but no outward emo- 
tien betrayed itself on my mother’s. 
face, or in her voice. 

But she was a grand woman! 

We retired for the night, as usual, 
T having, according to custom, knelt 
to receive her blessing, and been 
folded in the arms of my beloved 
godmother, who offered up many a 
prayer for my safety. 

Somehow, on that memorable 
night, I felt in a most exaltée mood, 
ready to do or die, and seeming no 
longer the timid young girl of for- 
mer days—for, had I not, in a 
measure, entered the portals of wo- 
manhood, now that I had listened, 
unchecked, to the sweetest confes- 
sions and protestations ever breathed 
into woman’s willing ear? 

And did I not know that my 
preux chevalier loved me better than 
life, and was it not henceforth my 
bounden duty to render myself 
worthy of such pure love! 

Ah! Louison, laugh: if you will, 
at my ancien régime prejudices, but 
believe me, my child, the vow I 
made that night, never—God help- 
ing me—to disgrace the source from 
whence I sprang, was not purpose- 
less, but, on the contrary, aided 
me in after times to bear hardship, 
want, and toil—nay, worse than 
these, the bitter insults, too often 
poverty’s accompaniment in a 
foreign land. 

After retiring to my room, a 
feeling, as of something about to 
happen stole over me, and I re- * 
solved not to undress, but merely 
lie down, so as to be ready for any 
emergency. 

We, poor hunted ones, were: 
always au gict then, never know- 
ing what might happen. Mon Dieu! 
what a life it was ! 

I fancy our eyes must have ac- 
quired a strange look of watchful 
dread. 
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But when the danger came, we 
were brave, mon ceur, and refused 
to baisser pavillon before our foes. 

How long I slept I know not, 
but, as morning dawned, I was 
aroused by an odour of burning 
and hoarse cries which startled me. 

I rubbed my poor sleepy eyes, 
and sprang to my feet with horror 
as the words, “ 4 bas les aristocrats,” 
“ Brélez les vifs,” etc.,etc., caught my 
ear—but ere I could form a plan, 
my door was burst open, and two 
young soldiers of the republican 
army rushed in. Instantly, one of 
them seized me in his arms, as 
though I was of feather weight, 
and whispering the word “ Faith,” 
at once allayed my fears, and— 
yes, actually, in that awful scene, 
rendered me happy. 

Louis had escaped. It was his 
arm encircled me—his shoulder I 
leant upon. Heaven pardon me, 
but I could have died then with 
him. This selfishness, 1 am bound 
to say, did not last long. I quickly 
recollected others, and murmured,— 

“My mother and aunt . 

“‘ Hush, dearest, all will be cared 
for.” 

In the midst of the hubbub 
which, happily for us, reigned in 
another portion of the chateau, I 
discerned that the man who entered 
my room with Louis had dis- 
appeared, and as the mob were 
busy breaking open cupboards, 
drawers, escritoires, and, in fact, 
everything they could lay hands 
on, we found the coast wonderfully 
clear for our escape, and I was, 
“fortunately, sufficiently collected 
(adversity having sharpened my 
wits) to direct Monsieur de Trévise 
what course to take out of our now, 
alas! burning chateau, which the 
malcontents, led on by a discarded 
intendant of my father’s, had fired. 

We escaped by a kind of side pas- 
sage out into the potager, and thence 
through the woods to the friendly 
shelter of my nurse’s cottage. 
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Here I learned that her intended 
son-in-law, who did not join in the 
excesses of his companions, hearing 
what was in store for us, resolved 
to offer his services as leader of 
the insurgents, rightly judging that 
this would be the best way to help 
our doomed household. And as 
Providence mercifully ordained that . 
De Brillon should escape on that 
very night, as by a miracle, Sco- 
lastique’s lover procured republican 
uniforms for him and Victor, and 
leading his men to the uninhabited 
rooms of poor Chevreuil’s ancient 
chateau, under pretence of finding 
more booty there, he left the way 
free to the Marquis and Victor, who 
guided him to my room, and then 
quickly flew to rescue my mother, 
aunt, and his fellow servants. 

The former, accompanied by Co- 
ralie, had contrived to hide in a 
friendly peasant’s cottage, fearing 
to attract observation by bringing 
more fugitives to his mother’s 
humble abode, and the latter fled 
like timid sheep in all directions, 
never to be seen by us again ; for, 
in those days of terror, many nearer 
and dearer were often suddenly 
parted for life, and strangers as 
suddenly thrown together. All was 
then confusion and irregularity. 
Servants mounted to the summit 
of fortune’s ladder, whilst their 
employers were flung down at its 
foot to be trampled on and crushed 
in the mire. 

Great were Francoise’s and Sco- 
lastique’s transports of joy when 
De Brillon, panting and exhausted 
by this exertions and emotions, 
placed me in my kind old nurse’s 
arms. 

In an instant I was covered with 
kisses, and transported back to the 
days of happy childhood. Once 
more I was her “ biche,” her “ bel 
ange,” “son chou’’—everything, in 
short, that an enthusiastic French- 
woman could call me. 

She returned at once, in her’ 
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Picard patois, to the tutoiement so 
dear to a nurse’s soul. 

As soon as poor Frangoise be- 
came calmer, I entreated to be 
taken to my mother, but in vain. 
Till night set in, I must not be 
seen abroad, and Victor would soon 
come back to set my mind at ease. 
Those dear to me were under la 
Madone’s protection, and was she 
not all-powerful ? 

Even De Brillonsided against me, 
and with loving decision forbade my 
exit till the time appointed; con- 
sequently there was nothing for it 
but patience. 

Towards nightfall Victor arrived, 
and I learned the before-mentioned 
whereabouts of my relatives and 
his fiancée. All, by God’s mercy, 
had escaped, though with difficulty, 
the drunken mob having, after ran- 
sacking our cellars, caught sight of 
the fugitives, and at once proposed 
hanging them. 

“In that supreme moment, not’ 
maitresse ond Ma’m Fleury behaved 
like queens,” said Victor, unable to 
find a better simile; “ even little 
Coralie disdained to shed a tear, 
when, as good luck would have it, 
Lebrun (Scolastique’s lover, Ma’m’- 
celle), who was here, there, and 
everywhere, “came up and called 
loudly to me to take ces coquines 
daristocrates to the mairie of the 
next town, as he had an order for 
their destruction, mais en régle, mes 
amis,” he added, addressing his 
men, who sulkily agreed then to let 
us pass, which we did, I with my 
heart in my mouth, Ma’m la Com- 
tesse calm and sublime to the last. 
I left them with Saint Gris, the 
wood-cutter, and stole off to see 
how it fared with you, dear Ma’m’- 
selle, about whom the ladies and 
Coralie are breaking their hearts 
with anxiety ; not’ maitresse bids me 
tell you, M’sieu’ Tr'vise, that all but 
this night's service is forgotten, and 
that she and mam’ sa seur kiss your 
hand.” 
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“Oh! Victor, how can I thank 
you?” cried I. 

“Bah! Ma'm’selle, say nothing 
about it.” 

* But now,” exclaimed De Brillon, 
whose countenance had lighted up 
with joy at my mother’s message, 
“‘we must hold a council of war 
as to what is and has to be done. 
Ma pauvre Céline, you have saved 
nothing, neither money nor jewels, 
from the wreck of your property. 
and I have only managed to secrete 
a trifle, my escape was so hurried. 

“Oh ! as to that, M’sieu’, begging 
your parlon,” broke in Victor, 
“our ladies carried off, luckily, as 
much jewellery and gold a3 they 
could when the Charivari com- 
menced. J heard them say as how 
they were always ready for a start, 
and had valuables packed up to 
stow away in their sacques at a 
minute’s notice. But here, M’sieu’, 
is something Lebrun give me for 
you,” and he handed De Brillon 
a crumpled piece of paper. “ M’sieu’ 
will pardon its soiled condition, vu 
the canaille 1 have been amongst.” 
And Victor drew himself up with 
an air of dignified contempt. 

* Certes, mon gargon,” replied De 
Brillon with a merry laugh, “I 
could pardon thee more than that 
for thy good offices to me and 
mine,” he added with a look at me, 
in which the possessive tense far 
outweighed the conditional. 

“Yes,” said Francoise, patting 
her son approvingly on the back, 
* "tis a good lad, and so is Lebrun, 
for the matter of that. There, thou 
need’st not blush, Scolastique, for 
hasn't chacun got sachacune? V'la! 
M’sieu’ Tr'vise and our Ma’m’selle 
as thick as bees, and how could he 
help it? Isn’t she the star of the 
world, and light of our eyes, God 
and the Madone protect her !”’ 

It was now my turn to blush, 
and cover my face with both hands, 
but Louis drew them gently away, 
and retaining one, said, ‘“ Then, 
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bonne mére, Francoise, I have your 
consent.” 

“ Tiens! I should think so. 
Haven't I known her since she 
was that high ?” placing her brawny 
hand at a short distance from the 
floor ; “‘ and doesn’t she creep into 
every one’s heart, /a chérie? and 
didn’t she always cdliner poor old 
Frangoise out of her senses ?” 

My Bayard,asI used afterwards to 
call him, had by this time decipher- 
ed the soiled scrap of paper, and 
started up joyfully, exclaiming,— 

Ma bien aimée, we are saved. Le- 
brun is in my friend Jackson’s con- 
fidence, and this paper has been 
written in cipher by the latter to 
me, who it directs to place myself, 
if I can escape from Herville, un- 
der the guidance of your lover, 
belle Scolastique. Through him 
and Jackson, I feel that all our 
party will be enabled to quit this 
blood-stained land. But how can I 
see Lebrun?” 

* Oh! M’sieu’, leave that to 
me,” said Victor, “ all must be ma- 
naged at night.” 

With this sort of desultory talk, 
we beguiled the time till evening's 
shadows came down to hide the 
work of pillage and destruction 
going on in my beloved Chévreuil, 
whose downfall I could have wept, 
had it not been for my anxiety 
respecting my mother and aunt, 
and the terrible uncertainty of our 
future fate. 

Still my Louis was beside me; 
that alone was bliss, counterba- 
lancing much. 

Towards nightfall a tap was 
heard at the cottage door, and 
Frangoise cautiously proceeded to 
open it, when a rough, honest 
voice called out, “Tis me, la mére, 
so don’t be frightened,” and Le- 
brun, a hardy, good-looking young 
man, begrimed with smoke and 
dust, entered the little room which 
served as kitchen and salon to the 
family. 
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“Your servant, Ma’m’selle—I 
mean citoyenne,” he said, respect- 
fully saluting me with a half smile, 
which made me fancy his republi- 
canism did not lie deep. 

“Mother,” he continued, after 
affectionately saluting Scolastique, 
who became of a bright cherry 
colour under the by no means 
displeasing proceeding, “ give me 
anything thou hast to eat and 
drink, for, my faith, my throat is 
as dry as a chip.” 

“And how goes it with the 
chateau, citoyen?’’ I asked mourn- 
fully enough. 

“Tis a thing of the past, citoy- 
enne. I would willingly have saved 
it and its contents, but all in vain. 
The rascals had drunk themselves 
mad, and swore that Chevreuil should 
be a heap of ruins by sunset, and 
they have kept their word, certes / 
But here, citoyenne, I made a dash 
into your room, and ransacked there 
like a demon, breaking open locks, 
and everything I could lay hands 
on, and vla the result,’ and the 
worthy fellow drew from his pockets, 
with an air of triumph, sundry ear- 
rings, lockets, bonbonniéres, fans, 
rings, brooches, etc., of sufficient 
value and beauty to draw forth 
screams of astonishment from Sco- 
tastique, who could not control her 
delight. 

* Oh! how beautiful. Notre Dame 
de la Roche hadn't better. Ah! ciel ! 
the stars don’t shine brighter,” etc. 

When her eestasies had subsided, 
and a generai calm prevailed, I took 
advantage thereof to express my 
warmest gratitude to Lebrun for his 
noble conduct, begging of him to 
accept a handsome ring, which he 
received with evident pride and 
pleasure, though assuring me, with 
truth, that he had been actuated by 
no actual hope or wish for reward. 

I then selected a pair of gold 
earrings, and placed them in Sco- 
lastique’s ears, thereby nearly over- 
turning her reason. 
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Dear Frangoise and Victor came 
in for their share, albeit the good 
folks earnestly deprecated receiving 
any guerdon for all their exertions 
on our behalf. 

The remainder of my valuables I 
divided with De Brillon, who took 
his portion for love of mes beaux yeux, 
as he tenderly said. 

We then resolved ourselves into 
@ petit comilé of ways and means 
as regarded our future plans, and 
Lebrun, who seemed, by common 
consent, to be voted president of 
the council, by virtue of his rela- 
tions with Jackson, who stood high 
in favour with the revolutionary 
chiefs in Paris, strongly advised our 
immediate departure for Gravelines, 
where Jackson was stationed at pre- 
sent, and whence it would be com- 
paratively easy for him to ship us 
off to England in a fishing smack. 

* But,” said Lebrun, “ you must 
start in two detachments, to avoid 
suspicion ; therefore, if the citoyenne, 
and you, citoyen, will come with me 
to Saint Gris’s cottage this night, in 
order to see how it goes with her 
people, she can take Coralie with 
her, and you three had then.better 
take the oad to Gravelines, travel- 
ling as best you may thither. Hail 
the peasants in patois, and ask a 
lift from any carters you meet en 
voute, and abuse the nobles to their 
hearts’ content. Say you have as- 
sisted to burn down a chateau, and 
that will serve to canonize you in 
the Republican calendar.” Here he 
gave a contemptuous laugh. ‘ Ma 
joi/” continued Lebrun, “Iam almost 
tempted to despair of onr cause, now 
that la Sainte Liberté’s robes are 
steeped in blood. What say you, 
citoyen ?” 

“Nay,” replied De Brillon, “the 
cause is still holy and just, but its 
apostles trail it in the mire of sin 
and crime to serve their own vile 
purposes.” 

** Allons, citoyen. Time presses. 
We must start. Tudiew! that morsel 
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of supper has done me good, for I 
would not touch a bit of those ras- 
cals’ stolen food during this day's 
bad work. Victor, mon gars, thou 
wilt take charge of the citoyennes 
Chevreuil and Fleury, who must con- 
sent to pass for thy mother and aunt. 
Thy Picard wit can do the rest. I 
go alone to my captain at Gravelines. 
He puts up at the Coq Gaulois— 
mind that. Now, mon ami, be off 
with your convoy, and ask no ques- 
tions.” 

We all arose at this rough, but 
well-meaning young man’s bidding, 
and then a most agonizing scene 
ensued between my nurse, foster- 
sister, and myself. We knew this 
was our last meeting on earth, and 
these good peasants’ grief was bound- 
less. 

For myself, I was little better. 
We clung to each other, and they 
lavished on me every term of en- 
dearment and blessing that could 
by possibility be thought of. 

Victor was sternly bidden to die 
in my defence, which he seemed 
quite prepared to do. 

At last, Monsieur de Brillon, with 
gentle violence, drew me away, and 
I quitted for ever that humble abode 
of truth, love, and loyalty. 

This separation would, en vérité, 
have been too overwhelming, but 
that Louis’s protecting arm was 
around me, and his tender accents 
sounded in my ear. 

“Be brave, my little Céline,” he 
whispered, “and think of the hap- 
piness awaiting us in a foreign land, 
fur from sights and sounds of misery. 
There, my love, we shall be all in all 
to each other, even though our daily 
bread be gained by daily toil.” 

In this manner he strove to cheer 
me as we threaded our way in the 
dark, through tangled masses of 
brushwood, to Saint Gris’s little cot- 
tage, which we reached in safety, 
and where the meeting between me 
and my relatives was more than 
affectionate. 

21 
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I then discovered how much my 
mother loved me, and felt, oh! so 
happy at the gracious and grateful 
greeting she bestowed on Louis. 

Our plans were quickly unfolded, 
and my mother and aunt at.once 
acceded to them, the former simply 
remarking with calm dignity,— 

“ As the time-honoured house of 
Poutevrault-Chevreuil no longer ex- 
ists, all etiquette is over for Céline. 
She is young, Monsieur, to be placed 
under your care ; but you are a man 
of honour, therefore I need say no 
more.” 

“Ah!” cried my lover, throwing 
himself at her feet, regardless of 
lookers on, “Céline is mine, Ma- 
dame. She has promised, and you 
will surely not say nay.” 

“ How, Monsieur? Céline at last 
consents to be your wife. Is it so, 
ma fille?” 

“ Yes, ma mére, with your per- 
mission,” I murmure@. 

“ Fort bien, my child, you have 
it; but, sir, your bride is portionless 
now.” 

“* N’importe, Madame. 
I want.” 

After a few more words and em- 
braces we parted, Coralie gladly ac- 
companying us, she being warmly 
attached to me, and moreover having 
the hope of soon meeting her now 
favoured swain, Victor. 

I shall not linger over the events 
of our journey, which were manifold 
and sufficiently alarming. 

However, we reached Gravelines 
in due course, and wended our way 
to the little inn of the Coq Gaulois, 
where we found Captain Jackson 
and Lebrun awaiting us, and later 
had the felicity of being joined by 
my dear mother, aunt, and Victor. 

Gratefully did we all thank the 
good Providence that had guided us 
to this haven of rest and compara- 
tive safety, but in which we dared 
not remain. 

Every moment was of conse- 
quence, therefore the American 
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captain, whose kindness we never 
forgot, bribed the owner of a sail- 
ing vessel to take us all on board 
on the night following that of my 
mother’s arrival. 

Once upon the deck of the little 
tossing and uncomfortable lugger, 
we felt secure from the malice of 
man at least, and were able to look 
forward to brighter days. 

Our thanks to Jackson and Le- 
brun were not loud but deep, and 
the latter carried back our blessings 
and fond messages from Victor and 
Coralie to good Frangoise and Sco- 
lastique. 

I must not omit to say that we 
recompensed the worthy wood- 
cutter’s family for their friendly 
shelter, and felt rejoiced to think 
there were still some good hearts 
left in our poor once-loved France. 

Victor and Coralie decided to 
follow my mother’s fortunes, so we 
were a goodly party of exiles land- 
ing at Deal one fine morning in the 
year 1791. 

To say that we did not regret our 
native land would scarcely accord 
with truth, but the misery inflicted 
upon us there certainly deadened 
the pang which would otherwise 
have been most bitter! Soon in 
this your native land, we found 
friends who nobly seconded our 
efforts not to eat the bread of idle- 
ness, for we had determined, with 
the aid of Providence, to maintain 
ourselves independently, if humbly. 

After a time, Louis and I were 
united by an old émigré priest, and 
subsequently we established a school 
in a suburb of London, to which 
many of the upper classes gladly 
sent their daughters to obtain that 
high finish of breeding and ton our 
country was so celebrated for before 
the revolution. 

Of course, petite, everything did 
not go smoothly with us, and we 
had many mortifications and priva- 
tions to endure; but, amid all, the 
light of love shone upon our path, 
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and we laboured on resolutely, with 
“Fay ce que doy, advienne que 
pourra”’ for our motto. My mother 
and aunt were gentlewomen de 
vace, therefore behaved, the one 
with Spartan, the other with Chris- 
tian firmness throughout all our 
vicissitudes, but the grief we expe- 
rienced at the murder of the good 
king and our adored queen was 
overwhelming. 

Soon we had to mourn the loss 
of dear friends, brutally massacred 
also by those who had, alas! got the 


upper hand, but many happily es- 


caped to these hospitable shores, 
causing often joyful meetings to the 
exiles. That picture of grandpapa 
and myself, to which I alluded at 
the outset of this tale, was taken by 
one (a young Frenchman whom we 
gladly befriended) out of gratitude 
to us for securing his services .as 
drawing master to our school. 

It was a fancy of mine that we 
represented Watteau 
fashion, with somewhat of former 
grandeur for enfourage, and my hus- 
band laughingly consented to what 
he styled woman’s weakness and 
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vanity! You, my love, fortunately 
have not experienced any of our 
early struggles, the position we then 
occupied having gradually improved, 
for ultimately, by the kind exertions 
of Monsieur le Colonel Jackson and 
Lebrun—now, too, high in office, 
some of our property was recovered 
and transmitted to us through that 
bank so well known for its generous 
treatment of the unhappy émigrés. 

The marriage of Victorand Coralie 
preceded mine, and I doubt which 
couple was the happiest. 

In after times they returned to 
Chevreuil, to gladden Frangoise’s 
heart, and to their latest breath re- 
membered us with affection. 

Now all these near and dear ones 
are gone! He, the beloved: of my 
youth, and the devoted husband of 
my riper age, awaits me in heaven, 
whither my spirit longs to soar! 

I often feel as if his was near 
me, approving the steadfastness with 
which I obeyed his injunction to 
live for your mother, Louise, and 
bring her up in faith, the word 
he loved so well. 
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ALCOHOL AS A MEDICINE. 


CHAPTER II. 


** We have no quarrel with him who drinks habitually—that is not our affair. 
him not impress physiology to screen him in the practice. 


But let 
She abhors such service. Let 


him not drink on pretexts ; but frankly admit that he drinks merely for the excitement 


alcohol produces. 


This is fair and honourable, and this is the only ground that 


medical men who habitually drink alcoholic liquors can take, without impeaching either 
their knowledge or their candour.”—Dr. Peaszney, Professor of Physiology, New York 


Medical College. 


Havine given in our first chapter 
a general sketch of what may be 
considered the history of opinion 
and of inquiry concerning the action 
of Alcohol on the human system, 
we will now address ourselves more 
particularly to an examination of 
the merits attributed to it, and on 
which its use as a medicine is based 
—the principal being, the assump- 
tion that Alcohol is food! Let us 
then, in the first place, clearly un- 
derstand what is the nature and 
purpose of food ? 

It is a condition of animal life 
that every part of the living body is 
incessantly, simultaneously, and im- 
perceptibly undergoing changes by 
means of which vitality is preserved. 
These changes consist in every part 
of the living organism throwing off 
decomposed or effete matter pro- 
duced by the mere act of living— 
the wear and tear of the animal 
organism, as ashes result from the 
combustion of wood—and assimi- 
lating, in lieu thereof, nutrient par- 
ticles in reparation of the waste so 
caused. 

Decay and renovation are thus 
continually going on, necessitating 
incessant changes in the elementary 
substances of which the human body 
is composed, and this is what is called 
organic life, on the perfection -of 
which health depends. Thus, it will 
be readily understood, that on an 


adequate supply of nutriment being 
provided to repair the waste of de- 
composition and decayso incessantly 
going on, the due performance of 
all the functions of the animal 
organism, as a living system, is de- 
pendent. Hence, Nutrition is the 
sole basis of animal existence—of 
organic life, while the only source 
of nutrition is Food. 

Physiologically and properly 
speaking, food consists of two ele- 
mental parts—the purely nutritive 
and the excrementitious. This is 
true of all alimentary substances, 
no matter what their classification 
may be. With respect to the ex- 
crementitious, or residual elements 
of food, it is sufficient to observe, 
that they are of indispensable value 
in the human economy; but it is 
with the nutritive elements that we 
are now concerned. These are of 
two kinds. 


I. Elements that directly supply 
nutriment for the repair of the 
waste which is perpetually going 
on in the living system, respecting 
which Professor Peaseley observes : 
“ Certain elements of our food re- 
pair the waste of the tissues, and 
are hence termed nutritive or plas- 
tic elements. These are albumen, 
casein, fibrin, etc., and these alone 
are properly called nourishment.” 


II. There are also certain ele- 
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ments of food that indirectly sub- 
serve nutritive purposes. They are 
essential constituents of food sub- 
stances, and furnish material as fuel 
for conversion into heat, and thus 
contribute to maintain the normal 
vitality of the system. These ele- 
ments, as Professor Peaseley ob- 
serves, “do not at all repair the 
tissues, but being acted upon, after 
they are digested and absorbed into 
the blood, by the oxygen derived 
from respiration, they are literally 
burned up, and thus, producing 
heat, aid in maintaining the normal 
temperature of the body.” 

Now, it is by undergoing the 
digestive process, that food sub- 
stances are made capable of sub- 
serving nutritive purposes. When 
food is masticated, it passes into 
the stomach, where it 1s acted on 
by the gastric secretions, by which 
its nutritious portions are separated 
from the excrementitious and con- 
verted into chyme. Passing out of 
the stomach, the chyme undergoes 
further great and important changes, 
to which we need not more particu- 
larly refer, until at lass it is con- 
veyed to the right side of the heart, 
where it mixes with the venous, or 
impure blood. By the wonderful 
mechanism of the heart and the 
circulatory system, the venous blood 
is impelled into the pulmonary cir- 
culation to be purified by the oxygen 
from the air we inspire, after which 
it is carried to the left side of the 
heart as pure, vivifying, arterial 
blood, by the circulation of which 
alone every part of the living organ- 
ism is reached and nourished. 

Such, very briefly, and generally, 
is a description of the process by 
which the animal body receives 
nutriment and sustentation from 
food; or rather by which the 
natural chemistry of the digestive 
and other processes extract the 
elements of food substances that 
are designed to serve the vital 
purposes of nutrition—separating 
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them from the excrementitious, or 
dross, and convert.ng them into 
pure blood, to become, as Dr. Car- 
penter remarks, “the pabulum vite 
of the whole system.” 

Thus, it is by the marvellous 
system of the circulation of the 
blood, that the two great vital 
purposes are carried on—of supply- 
Ing every part of the body with 
renovating nutriment, and, at the 
same time, removing the decomposed 
waste. It is the pure arterial blood 
that, issuing from the left ventricle 
of the heart charged with nutri- 
ent particles, carries them to every 
part and tissue of the body, where 
they are appropriated, as required, 
by assimilation, and in its return 
course gathers up the decomposed 
impurities for elimination, as poi- 
son out of the system. 

We thus perceive that pure 
blood is a vital want of the animal 
economy, without which the mere 
mechanism of life would speedily 
come to a standstill. We further 
perceive, that pure blood can only 
be derived from the alimental 
elements of food substances, con- 
sequently, we arrive at the all- 
important conclusion that—-no sub- 
stance can be considered food, which 
does not contain elements capable of 
Sulfilling the purposes of nutrition 
by entering into the composition of 
pure blood. Thus we are supplied 
with an infallible test by which the 
alimentary value of alcohol can be 
determined. 

All food substances have a 
principle in common, though they 
do vary very considerably as regards 
the amount of nutriment they con- 
tain. This difference extends very 
widely, indeed, both with respect to 
quantity and quality, but the impor- 
tant truth we are more immediately 
concerned with is, that no sub- 
stance can be scientifically regarded 
as food—as capable of fulfilling 
any of the nutritive purposes of 
food, which does not contain some 
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alimental elements convertible into 
blood. 

Thus the popular, the natural, 
and the physiological sense of the 
term food are strictly the same, 
in effect. Food nourishes. It sus- 
tains life. It is the exclusive 
source of nutrition, therefore it 
follows that alcohol, or any other 
substance pretending to be food, 
must possess some constituent capa- 
ble of entering into the composi- 
tion of pure blood—capable of sup- 
plying by assimilation nutriment 
to the whole living organism. It is 
self-evident that no substance can 
be properly regarded as food, which 
does not fulfil this essential condi- 
tion. Let us then examine what 
pretensions Alcohol possesses to 
rank as a food substance. 

If we are to accept the Poor 
Law Commissioners as an authority, 
we must at once totally discard the 
demonstrative results of scientific 
inquiries, and be content to consider 
—with official ignorance—that Al- 
cohol is food! because we find 
that these illustrious officials have 
classified “spirituous or fermented 
liquor” as diet. Grosser, or more 
mischievous, ignorance could not 
well*be displayed. 

Diet, in the popular acceptation 
of the term, means food; but in 
the more correct and restricted 
physiological sense, it implies food 
1 gala invalids. Is, then, Alco- 

ol such a description of food P—a 
oe nutriment for invalids? 

oes it in any form or quantity, or 
under any conditions, fulfil the pur- 
poses of food? Does it perform, 
or aid in the performance of, any 
of the functions which concur in 
the sustentation of the vital econo- 
my? Does it supply avy material 
that contributes to the reparation 
of the diurnal waste, which, as we 
have seen, is essential to organic 
life? Does it enter into the com- 
position of pure blood, or is it 
eapable of being assimilated in any 
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way to the living organism? Most 
certainly not. All scientific inquiry 
protests against such a physiological 
heresy. 

The simple truth is, that alcohol 
possesses all the properties of those 
admittedly poisonous substances, 
which, when taken into the stomach, 
irritate and derange its healthful 
functions; and, largely taken, nar- 
cotise and paralyze vital organic 
action, induce disease, and cause 
death. If this be an accurate 
account of the true action of alcohol 
on the internal economy, how, then, 
can it be considered food proper for 
invalids, as the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners have classified it ? 

We have observed, that when 
food is taken into the stomach, it 
undergoes a natural process of 
digestion, by which it enters on 
a course of preparation for enter- 
ing into the composition of pure 
blood. But, when alcohol enters 
the stomach, does any such analo- 
gous process take place? Does 
the stomach receive it as food, and 
treat it as food? Does it undergo 
the decomposition of the digestive 
process, or enter the circulation as 
a constituent of pure arterial blood ? 
Does it, in fact, fulfil any of the 
purposes of food ? 

Emphatically, no. Nothing of 
the kind takes place. Alcohol 
undergoes no known change whatever 
in the living body—most assuredly 
no such change as food substances 
demonstratively undergo. Alcohol, 
as science has demonstrated, pos- 
sesses no nutritive sympathy what- 
ever with the human economy—it 
contains no alimentary constituent 
—nothing that assimilates with the 
tissues, feeds the animal organism, 
serves to sustain life, and promote 
health. 

On the contrary, as alcohol it 
enters the stomach, and as alcohol 
it is expelled from the system 
through the excretory organs—the 
skin, lungs, kidneys, liver, and 
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intestines—expelled in the same 
condition as it entered, without 
having undergone any known change 
whatever; expelled as a poison 
noxious to the stomach, that im- 
pedes the digestive process, cor- 
rupts tlie blood, injuriously affects 
the nervous centres, and is at war 
with the healthy vitality of every 
organ and tissue of the body, while 
it remains in the system. 

Very valuable information was 
acquired respecting the action of 
the stomach on solids and fluids, 
from the series of interesting experi- 
ments instituted by Dr. Beaumont, 
of America, in the well-known case 
of Alexis St. Martin. This person 
was a French Canadian, whose 
stomach had been penetrated by a 
musket-ball ; he regained his gene- 
ral health, but the orifice so caused 
never closed up, a slight membrane 
grew over it on the inside, like a 
valve, which could be pushed back 
and the interior of the stomach ex- 
amined, while various substances 
were introduced for experimental 
purposes.* 

From experiments thus made, as 
well as from other sources of infor- 
mation laid open by the persever- 
ing researches of the distinguished 
physiologists of our age, a flood of 
light has been let in to dissipate the 
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errors and mystery that previously 
enshrouded the whole process of 
digestion. Among other things of 
importance to the subject under 
discussion, we learn that when solids 
and fluids are taken into the stom- 
ach the action that follows is not 
exactly the same, and the difference 
is most important. 

Solids yielding nutrition undergo, 
as we have seen, the digestive pro- 
cess, and pass from the stomach 
as chyme, but with fluids this is 
not the case ; they do not neces- 
sarily pass from the stomach by the 
pylorus, but are directly absorbed 
from the stomach into the system. 
It is probable, indeed, that some 
portion of the watery element of 
imbibed liquid does participate in 
the process of digestion, and thus 
enter into the circulation. It is, 
however, a demonstrated fact that 
by far the greater portion of such 
liquid is at once taken up by the 
minute absorbents of the stomach 
and conveyed directly into the cir- 
culation.t 

Pure water, for example,—so na- 
tural to man, so genial to health,— 
whén it enters the stomach to allay 
thirst, is instantly taken up by the 
absorbents and conveyed directly 
into the circulation as a health-in- 
spiring constituent. Some portion 


* The report of these observations and experiments was first published by Dr. Beaumont, 


in the American Medical Recorder for January, 1828. 


Ca 


They were subsequently republished 


by Dr. A. Coombe, of Edinburgh, with valuable comments of his own. 
The able physiologist, Richerand, had previously had frequent opportunities of observing 
the action of the stomach in digestion, in the case of a woman who was a patient in the 


Hopital de la Charitié, at Paris. 


She had a festulous opening an inch and a half in length, 


and upwards of an inch in breadth, situated at the lower part of the chest, at the upper 
and left side of the epigastric region, which afforded an opportunity of viewing and exam- 
ining the interior of the stomach during the period of six months she resided in the hospital 


before her death. 


Physiology,” second edition, p. 108. 


+ The celebrated Majendie, among others, demonstrated this. 


The observations he made were subsequently confirmed by those of Dr. 
Beaumont in M. Martin’s case. — CopeLanp's Edition of Richerand’s 


**Elements of 


He stopped the pyloric 


orifice of the stomach of a dog with a ligature, after having made him swallow a quantity of 


spirits during the digestion of his food. 
and examined. 


In half an hour afterwards the chyle was extracted 
It exhibited no trace of spirit, but the blood exhaled a strong odour of it, 
and by distillation yielded a sensible quantity. 


Therefore the spirit must have been directly 


absorbed from the stomach and so taken into the circulation instead of following the longer 
and more complex circuit of the digestive process. 
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may participate in the digestion of 
food, mingle with the chyme, and so 
enter the blood; but the important 
fact remains, that the natural course 
for fluids is to be directly absorbed. 

We also learn that when water, 
holding in solution any nutritive 
matter, enters the stomach, it is 
either coagulated by the gastric 
juice and converted into chyme, or 
a separation takes place—the purely 
watery part being directly absorbed 
into the circulation, and the solid 
part deposited in the stomach to 
undergo digestion. So with soups, 
broths, and all liquids holding any 
quantity of nutriment in solution, 
including wine and _ fermented 
liquors, of which Dr. Paris says :— 


“Wine and fermented liquors un- 
dergo a similar change; the alcohol 
they contain coagulates a portion of 
the gastric juice, and this residue, 
together with the extractive matter, 
gum, resin, and other principles which 
the liquid may contain, is then di- 
gested. Under certain circumstances 
those liquids may observe a different 
law of decomposition which will, per- 
haps, in some measure explain the 
different effects which such potations 
will produce: for example, the spirit 
may undergo a partial change in the 
stomach, and be even digested with 
the solid matter, or, on some occa- 
sions, be converted into an acid by 
a fermentative process; this will be 
more likely to occur in various liquors 
which contain ingredients favourable 
to the production of such a change, 
and hence the deleterious property of 
fermented liquors does not bear an un- 
varying relation to the absolute quan- 
tity of thin alcohol.” —Cyclopeedia of 
Practical Medicine, vol. i. p. 585. 


That the action in the stomach 
of a given quantity of alcohol con- 
tained in wine, or beer, etc., as the 
product of fermentation, is different 
from that of an equal quantity of 
alcohol, the product of distillation, 
admits of no doubt. In the one 
case, a certain amount of nutriment 
is in combination with the spirit, 
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and is deposited in the stomach, du- 
ring which process “partial changes” 
by chemical decomposition or fer- 
mentation may take place, the 
effect of which is to eliminate the 
spirit from what is nutritious ; 
whereas in the case of pure alcohol, 
every nutritive particle has been 
already eliminated in the process 
of distillation, and the immediate 
and direct action on the stomach, 
and hence on the whole system is 
that of non-nutritive rectified spirit 
—alcohol. 

Absolute alcohol has a repugnance 
to combine even with water. Dr. 
Paris, therefore, correctly observes 
that “the deleterious property of 
Sermented liquors does not bear an 
unvarying relation to the absolute 
quantity of their alcohol,’ —the 
deleterious property is always the 
same, always more or less actively 
manifested, but the effects produced 
by similar quantities at different 
times may largely vary according to 
many controlling influences. 

The great truth is, that under no 
circumstances does alcohol become 
genial to the stomach and healthful 
to the system. Dr. Beaumont, as 
the result of bis observations and 
experiments in the case of St. Mar- 
tin, gives the following description 
of the natural appearance and action 
of the stomach :— 


“The inner coat of the stomach, 
in its natural and healthy state, is 
of a light or pale pink colour, varying 
in its hues, according to its full or 
empty state. It is of a soft or velvet- 
like appearance, and is constantly 
covered with a very thin, transparent, 
viscid mucus, lining the whole interior 
of the organ. By applying aliment or 
other irritants to the internal coat of 
the stomach, and observing the effect 
through a magnifying glass, innumer- 
able lucid points, and very fine nervous 
or vascular papillz, can be seen arising 
from the villous membrane, and prd- 
truding through the mucous coat, 
from which distils a pure, limpid, 
colourless, slightly viscid fluid. 
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“The fluid thus excited is invariably 
distinctly acid. The mucus of the 
stomach is less fluid, more viscid or 
albuminous, semi-opaque, sometimes 
a little saltish, and does not possess 
the slightest character of acidity. The 
gastric fluid never appears to be ac- 
cumulated in the cavity of the stomach 
while fasting; and is seldom, if ever, 
discharged from its proper secerning 
vessels, except when excited by the 
natural stimulus of aliment, mechan- 
ical irritation of the tubes, or other 
excitants. When aliment is received, 
the juice is given out in exact propor- 
tion to its requirements for solution, 
except when more food has been taken 
than is necessary for the wants of the 
system.”—E periments and Observa- 
tions on the Gastric Juice and the 
Physiology of Digestion. 


Such is the delicate organism 
Nature has provided for the recep- 
tion and digestion of our food, and 
it will be readily understood that 
whatever has a tendency to impair or 
blunt the exquisite sensibility of the 
internal coat of the stomach, must 
necessarily produce a derangement 
of its functions, and cause dyspepsia 
and other diseases. Thus, when too 
much food is taken at once, and the 
stomach is overloaded by the indul- 
gence of an unduly excited or 
gluttonous appetite, the gastric 
fluid is emitted only in proportion 
to the amount of nutriment the 
system actually requires. “ When 
the juice becomes saturated,” says 
Dr. Beaumont, “it refuses to dis- 
solve more; and if an excess of 
food has been taken, the residue 
remains in the stomach, or passes 
into the bowels in a crude state, 
and becomes a source of nervous 
irritation, pain, and disease, for a 
long time.” 

Now all the evils that result from 
gluttony,and many morein addition, 
follow from the introduction of al- 
cohol into the stomach. The whole 
internal economy of that vital organ 
becomes more or less deranged. 
The mucous membrane exhibits 
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decided indications of its morbid 
condition, great febrile disturbance 
takes place, and the healthful func- 
tions of digestion are impeded, or 
altogether arrested for a time. 
These evils are thus graphically 
described by Dr. Beaumont :— 


“The villous coat becomes some- 
times red and dry, at other times 
pale and moist, and loses its smooth 
and healthy appearance ; the secretions 
become vitiated, greatly diminished, or 
even suppressed; the coat of mucus 
scarcely perceptible, the fallicles flat 
and flaccid, with secretions insufficient 
to prevent the papille from irritation. 

“There are sometimes found, on the 
internal coat of the stomach, erup- 
tions of deep-red pimples, not nu- 
merous, but distributed here and there 
upou the villous membrane, rising 
above the surface of the mucous coat. 
These are at first sharp-pointed and 
red, but frequently become filled with 
white purulent matter. 

“ At other times, irregular, circum- 
scribed red patches, varying in size 
and extent from half an inch to an 
inch and a half in circumference, are 
found on the internal coat. These 
appear to be the effects of congestion 
in the minute blood vessels of the 
stomach. 

“There are also seen at times small 
aphthous crusts, in connection with 
these red patches. Abrasions of the 
lining membrane, like the rolling up 
of the mucous coat into small shreds 
or strings, leaving the papillz bare 
for an indefinite space, is not an un- 
common appearance. 

“These diseased appearances wher 
very slight, do not always affect essen- 
tially the gastric apparatus. When 
considerable, and particularly when 
there are corresponding symptoms of 
disease,—as dryness of the mouth, 
thirst, accelerated pulse, etc.—no 
gastric juice can be extracted by 
the alimentary stimulus. Drinks are 
immediately absorbed or otherwise 
disposed of; but food taken in this 
condition of the stomach remains un- 
digested for twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours, or more, increasing the derange- 
ment of the alimentary canal, and 
aggravating the general symptoms 
of disease.” 
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Such, then, are some of the evils 
caused by the presence of alcohol 
in the stomach, and how is it possible 
that a substance could be healthful 
which causes such disturbance to 
natural functions, and has so de- 
cided and powerful a tendency not 
only to impair, but absolutely to 
destroy the vitality of the digestive 
process. 

This deleterious tendency of alco- 
hoi will become more apparent, if 
we consider, for a moment, the 
character of its action on the gas- 
tric juice—the perfect integrity of 
which is so essential to healthful 
digestion. The peculiar function 
of gastric juice is to act as a sol- 
vent of masticated food when it is 
received into the stomach; and so 
very powerful are its solvent pro- 
perties that, after death, its chemical 
vitality has survived and dissolved 
even the stomach itself. A main 
constituent of gastric juice is pep- 
sine, in the absence of which its 
solvent power becomes seriously im- 
paired, and consequently the diges- 


tive process cannot be properly per- 


formed. Thus an adequate supply 
of pepsine is necessary to enable 
the gastric juice to perform the 
functions allotted to it in the eco- 
nomy of digestion. From this es- 
tablished conclusion there is no 
dissent. 

Now, it has been repeatedly de- 
monstrated—by experiments tested 
and verified over and over again— 
that, when alcohol is taken into the 
stomach, its invariable action on the 
gastric juice is to separate the pep- 
sine from it; in other words, to 
decompose the gastric juice, and de- 
prive it of an essential constituent 
whereby its property as a digestive 
solvent is materially destroyed. Dr. 
Henry Munroe, among others, in- 
stituted some very interesting ex- 
periments for the purpose of testing 
the action of aleohol on the gastric 
juice, and on the digestive process 
generally. We cannot, however, 
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enter into the details of these con- 
clusive experiments, but must con- 
tent ourselves with giving results 
only. The conclusion he arrived at, 
after careful experiments, he states 
in these words :— 


* Alcohol has the peculiar power of 
chemically affecting or decomposing 
the gastric juice by precipitating one 
of its principal constituents, viz., pep- 
sine, re ndering its solvent properties 
much less efficacious. Hence alcohol 
cannot be considered either as food 
or as a solvent of food. Not as the 
latter certainly, for it refuses to act 
with the gastric juice.” —Physiological 
Action of Alcohol, p- 8. 


This conclusion, so clearly stated 
by Dr. Munroe, is amply sustained 
by other scientific inquirers. Dr. 
Dundas Thompson, as the result of 
his investigation, says :— 


“Tt is a remarkable fact, that 
alcohol, when added to the digestive 
fluid, produces a white precipitate, so 
that the fluid is 10 longe iy capable of 


° . . 39 
dig sting animal or ve qe table matter. 


This “white precipitate” is the 
pepsine; and with respect to the 
action of alcohol thereon, we need 
go no farther than give the decisive 
opinion of Drs. Todd and Bowman, 
who hold foremost rank among the 
chemico-physiologists of our day. 
Their opinion is thus emphatically 
expressed : — 

“The use of alcoholic stimulants 
vetards dig« stion by coagulating the 
pepsine, an essential element of the 
gastric juice, and thereby interfering 
with its action. Were it not that 
wine and spirits are rapidly absorbed, 
the introduction of these into the 
stomach, in any quantity, would be 
a complete bar to the digestion of food, 
as the pepsine would be precipitated 
from the solution as quickly as it was 
formed by the stomach.” 


Hence, observes Dr. Munroe :— 


“Tt is an error to suppose that, 
after a good dinner, a glass of spirits 
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or beer assists digestion ; or that any 
liquid containing alcohol—even bitter 
beer—can in any way assist digestion. 
.... If after a substantial dinner, 
two or three glasses of spirits were 
drunk, the gastric juice would be 
neutralised by the alcohol, and the 
albuminous portions of the meat 
would be charred and _ solidified, so 
that the pylorus would turn back 
the undigested mass, thereby pro- 
tracting its stay in the stomach 
beyond the natural time; or should 
any of the half-digested food force 
its way into the intestines, it would 
only act as an irritant upon their 
delicate mucous tissues, and probably 
the result would be, that the system, 
to get rid of it, would set up a brisk 
diarrhea.” 


Thus, without unnecessarily ac- 
cumulating authorities, we may 
authoritatively announce the con- 
clusions which all competent in- 
quirers have arrived at—that the 
introduction of alcohol into the 
stomach tends to destroy the sol- 
vent properties of the gastric juice ; 
that as long as alcohol remains in 
the stomach, perfect digestion is 
impossible ; and that so hostile is 
the whole vital economy to the 
presence of so deleterious an agent, 
that its presence in the stomach 
instantly arouses the vital power of 
the system to effect its expulsion. 

Now, while alcohol is utterly de- 
void of any alimental value—of any 
health-sustaining property as a nu- 
triment, it has what chemists dis- 
tinguish as an “elective affinity ” 
for the brain and the liver ; that is, 
its immediate as well as its per- 
manent effects are more potent and 
observable on those great vital or- 
gans than on any others. While 
the brain and liver are thus peculi- 
arly susceptible to the influence of 
alcohol, it must be observed, that 
the influence so exercised is essen- 
tially deleterious—always, more or 
less, narcotic and poisonous. Its 
action, as the experiments of Lalle- 
mand, Perrin, and Duroy demon- 
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strated, is, in every essential par- 
ticular, precisely analogous to the 
action of chloroform, sulphuric 
ether, and amylene, as anzsthetic 
agents, and this incontestible fact 
is, as we have seen, conclusive 
against the supposition that alcohol 
can be rationally placed in the same 
category as food. As Dr. Chapman 
observes :-— 


“There is not a single point of 
difference in their actions, which can 
justify their being placed in different 
categories. Their special affinity for 
the substance of the brain and of 
the liver, is a most striking point of 
conformity. Whether alcohol be taken 
into the stomach, or the vapour of 
chloroform or ether be inhaled through 
the lungs, no sooner has it been re- 
ceived into the circulating current 
than it is treated as a substance 
altage ther fore iqn to the body, which 
is to be removed by the excretory organs 
as rapidly as possible. Those organs 
continue to eliminate it until the blood 
has been entirely freed from it, and 
then, but not till then, its perverting 
influence upon the nervous functions 
ceases to be manifested. 

“There is no evidence of 
aleohol being in any way utilized in 
the body than there is in regard to 
ether ov chloroform. On the other 
hand, from no definition that can be 
framed of a poison, which should in- 
clude those more powerful anzsthetic 
agents whose poisonous character has 
been unfortunately too clearly mani- 
fested in a great number of instances, 
can alcohol be fairly shut out.’ —West- 
minster Review, January, 1861. 


more’ 


Such is the decisive verdict of 
science, and no physiologist whose 
opinions are acknowledged to be 
authoritative — no physiological 
chemist of established repute as a 
scientific inquirer—no medical prac- 
titioner, who ranks as learned and 
accomplished, could now be found 
to seriously impugn that verdict. 

Professors Lallemand and Perrin, 
having demonstrated, as Dr. Percy 
had previously done, that alcoho 
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is eliminated from the system with- 
out any decomposing or combustive 
change having been effected in its 
substance, and having thereby con- 
clusively established its non-nutri- 
tive character, they pronounced 
their verdict in the following de- 
cisive terms :— 


“Facts establish, from a physio- 
logical point of view, a line of de- 
marcation between alcohol and foods. 
These latter restore the forces without 
the organism betraying, by disturbed 
function or by outward agitation, the 
labour of repair, which is accomplished 
silently in the woof of the tissues. 
Alcohol, on the other hand, imme- 
diately provokes, even in a moderate 
dose, an excitement which extends 
through the entire economy.” 


Liebig, it is most important to 
note, whose erroneous hypothesis we 
have referred to as having led to a 
vast deal of vicious misconception, 
and furnished alcoholic dispensers 
with a plausible pretence for per- 
sisting in their pernicious practice, 
virtually retracted that hypothesis, 
for he subsequently proclaimed 
conclusions totally inconsistent 
with its truth. Thus he declared 
alcohol was poisonous to the blood, 
and furnished no element capable of 
entering the living organism. In 
his Letters on Chemistry he uses 
this emphatic language :— 


“ Beer, wine, spirits, etc., furnish »o 
element capable of entering into the 
composition of blood, muscular fibre, 
or any part which is the seat of the 
vital principle.” 


This is fatal to the notion that 
alcohol becomes in any conceivable 
way an alimentary agent, but this 
distinguished chemist, with more 
matured experience, became even 
more emphatic in his repudiation of 
the hypothesis that alcohol sustains 
as food sustains. Referring to the 
use of alcohol by a labourer who 
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seeks to supply by its aid deficien- 
cies in food and clothing, he. says :— 


“Spirits, by their action on the 
nerves, enable him to make up the 
deficient power at the expense of his 
body—to consume to-day that quantity 
which ought naturally to have been 
employed a day later. He draws, so 
to speak, a bill on his health, which 
must be always renewed, because, for 
want of means, he cannot take it up: 
he consumes his capital instead of his 
interest, and the result is the inevitable 
bankruptcy of his body.” 


Now, if aleohol is food, why 
should it not be capable of sup- 
plying the place of food and ful- 
filling its purposes ? 

Among others who instituted a 
series of experiments to test the 
character of alcohol, Dr. Edward 
Smith, F.R.S., has the credit of 
having established some very im- 
portant conclusions, among which 
we may notice the following :— 


* Alcohol does not increase the pro- 
duction of heat by its own chemical 
action. 

“The action of the skin is lessened, 
and the sensation of warmth increased. 
“Tt greatly lessens muscular tone. 

“There is no evidence that it in- 
creases nervous influence, whilst there 
is much evidence that it lessens the 
nervous power, as shown by the mind 
and muscles. 

“ For all medicinal and dietetic pur- 
poses, the dose only affects the degree, 
not the direction of the influence. 

“Alcohol is not a true food, and 
neither warms nor sustains the body 
by the elements of which it is com- 
posed.” 


In his Physiological Chemistry, 
speaking of the influence of alcohol 
among other substances, Professor 
Lehmann, after noticing their im- 
mediate effects, observes :— 


“We cannot believe that alcohol, 
theine, etc., which produce such power- 
ful reactions on the nervous system, 
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belong to the class of substances 
capable of contributing towards the 
maintenance of the vital functions.” 


As the result of his microscopical 
experiments on the blood, Professor 
Schultz, of Berlin, says :— 


* Alcohol stimulates blood discs to 
an increased and unnatural contrac- 
tion, which induces their premature 
death. The decolourization of the 
vesicles is gradual, and more or less 
perfect according to the quantity of 
alcohol used.” 


In his treatise on Hygiene, Dr. 
Michel Levy states his experience 
to be, that :— 


“The influence of alcohol upon the 
nervous system, and particularly upon 
the brain, is manifest by a progressive, 
butconstant series of symptoms, which, 
in different degrees of intersity, are re- 
produced in all individuals. These 
constitute a true poisoning.” 


Dr. W. Beaumont in his Experi- 
ments on Digestion, the result of 
ocular domonstration, in the case of 
St. Martin, declares :— 


“The whole class of alcoholic liquors, 
whether simply fermented or distilled, 
may be considered as narcotics, pro- 
ducing very little difference in their 
ultimate effects on the system.” 


In his Principles of Medicine, 
which is a work of standard au- 
hority in medical schools and col- 
leges, Dr. C. B. Williams thus refers 
to the destructive non-nutritive cha- 
racter and tendency of alcohol :— 


“ Besides many disorders directly 
excited by it, it predisposes to attacks 
of fever, erysipelas, dysentery, cholera, 
dropsy, and rheumatic and urinary 
diseases; and if it do not increase 
proneness to inflammatory disorders, 
certainly disposes such affections to 
unfavourable terminations, and causes 
many a victim to sink after accidents 
and operations which would have been 
comparatively trifling affairs in more 
sober subjects. 
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“Nor can we wonder at the per- 
nicious effects of this kind of excess, 
when we consider the weakened state 
of function and structure which stimu- 
lating drinks induce, especially on the 
organs which they most directly affect, 
the stomach, liver, kidneys, blood, heart, 
and brain. The unsound state of these 
organs thus induced, peculiarly impairs 
the powers of the y to resist or 
throw off disease.” 


Dr. James Edmunds in an able 
lecture on Alcohol as a Medicine, 
gives the verdict of science and ex- 
perience in these emphatic words :— 


* Alcohol never forms part of the 
healthy body; it always goes through 
a man as water would through «@ 
sponge; every particle that he has 
taken passes out by his lungs, his 
skin, and is expelled by every scaveng- 
ing organ with which the body is 
furnished. If that be true, alcohol 
cannot act as a food, because food 
mever goes out as it came in. If a 
man eats a piece of meat, you know 
that when he has digested it no other 
man can eat it; whereas, if a man 
drinks half a pint of brandy, he can 
not only be made drunk with it, but 
if you put him into a still you can 
recover the alcohol, and make other 
men drunk over again with it, while 
every one who has a nose can smell 
the alcohol coming out in his breath.” 


Dr. Brinton, of St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, London, in his work on Diet- 
etics, declares that alcohol not only 
reduces the physical power of the 
healthy, but also impairs the mental 
faculties even when taken in very 
moderate quantities. He says :— 


“Careful observation leaves little 
doubt that a moderate dose of beer 
or wine would, in most cases, at once 
diminish the maximum weight which 
a healthy person could lift, to some- 
thing below his teetotal standard 

* Mental acuteness, accuracy of per- 
ception, and delicacy of the senses, are 
all so far opposed to the action of 
alcohol, as that the mawimum efforts 
of each are incompatible with the in- 
digestion of any moderate quantity of 
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fermented Viquid. Indeed, there is 
scarcely any calling which demands 
skilful and exact effort of mind or 
body, or which requires the balanced 
exercise of many faculties, that does 
not illustrate this rule. The mathe- 
matician, the gambler, the metaphy- 
sician, the billiard player, the author, 
the artist, the physician would, if 
they could analyze their experience 
aright, generally concur in the state- 
ment that a single glass will often 
suffice to take, so to speak, the edge 
off both mind and body, and to reduce 
their capacity to something below what 
is relatively their perfection of work.” 


Dr. T. R. Chambers, in his excel- 
lent work The Renewal of Life, 
says :-— 


“Tt is clear we must cease to reqard 
alcohol as in any sense an aliment, 
inasmuch as it goes out as it went 
in, and does not, as far as we know. 
leave any of its substance behind it.” 


Dr. Lionel Beale, F.R.S., of 
King’s College Hospital, London, 
who has attained eminence as a 
microscopist, says :— 


“ Alcohol does not as food; it does 
not nourish tissues; it may diminish 
waste by altering the consistence and 
chemical properties of fluids and solids. 
It cuts short the life of rapidly growing 
cells, and causes them to hve more 
slowly.” 


Dr. Henry Munroe, F.L.S., in his 
excellent little work The Drink we 
Consume, says :— 


“TI deny the assertion that alcohol 
in the form of ale, wine, beer, or 
spirits can aid the stomach to digest 
food; and from numerous experiments 
made upon myself and others—and 
on food ont of the stomach as well 
as in—I come to the conclusion that 
alcohol does not digest food, or aid 
gastric juice to digest it; but, so long 
and so far as it operates at all, pro- 
tracts that process. 

“That alcohol, even in a diluted 
form, has the power of interfering 
with the ordinary process of digestion, 
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I-cannot doubt; that alcohol has the 
power of precipitating the. whole of 
the pepsine, I will not affirm; but 
that it has the power of diminishing 
the efficacy of the gastric juice as a 
solvent for food, is sufficiently demon- 
strated in'my experiments.” 


Dr. 


says :— 


Peaseley, already quoted, 


“ Physiologically considered, alcohol 
is a stimulant and a narcotic, and is 
not food. Alcohol is not digested at 
all. It is absorbed “with the blood 
from the stomach and portions of 
the alimentary canal, without wnder- 
going any previous change.” 


Dr. W. B. Carpenter, in his 
Manual of Physiology, says that 
* Alcohol cannot supply anything 
which is essential to the due nutri- 
tion of the tissues.” And in his 
Prize Essay he proves that alcohol, 
so far from having the properties of 
food, irritates and corrugates the 
healthy tissues, impels the solidi- 
fication of fibrin, produces changes 
in the red corpuscles of the blood, 


and causes a temporary exaltation 
of the nervous power which is fol- 
lowed by injurious depression. He 
also says in his Physiology :— 


“Water serves as the medium by 
which all alimentary material is in- 
troduced into the system; for until 
dissolved in the juices of the stomach, 
food cannot he truly received into the 
economy. It is water which holds the 
organizable materials of the blood 
either in solution or suspension; and 
thus serves to convey them through 
the minutest capillary pores into the 
substance of the solid tissues, etc. 

“No other liquid can supply its 

lace, and the deprivation of water 
is felt even more severely than the 
deprivation of food. Alcohol cannot 
answer any one of these important 
purposes for which the use of water is 
required in the system; whilst on the 
other hand, it tends to antagonize 
many of those purposes by its power 
of precipitating most of the organic 
compounds whose solution in water 
is essential to their appropriation by 
the living body.” 
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We might multiply authorities 
that would fill a folio volume, all to 
the same effect, for, as we before 
observed, no physiologist, of any 
authority in the scientific world, is 
now to be found who will sanction 
the notion that Alcohol is food. 

Thus the conclusion that science 
and experience irresistibly forces on 
us is, that alcohol is not food in 
any sense. It is not digested. It 
does not nourish. It forms no con- 
stituent of healthful blood. It 
does not assimilate itself to the 
tissues. It does not impart nutri- 


tive heat or force to the body. It 
does not repair natural waste, or 
sustain the vital economy in any 
known way. It cannot be proved 
that alcohol does any of these 
things ; but, on the other hand, it 
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has been demonstrated, over and 
over again, as conclusively as any 
fact in science can be, that alcohol, 
while powerless to serve any good 
permanent purpose, has an all- 
powerful and ever-active tendency 
for evil. 

Such being the case, we conclude, 
for the present, with a protestagainst 
alcohol being administered, so plen- 
tifully as it is, in hospital and pri- 
vate practice, on the totaliy false 
assumption that i¢ is food—that it 
possesses any nutrient properties 
whatever. Thus the hypothetical 
foundation on which the whole 
system of Alcoholic Medication has 
been based, and justified, is swept 
away, and alcohol must be con- 
sidered and valued on its own 
merits. 
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Tue most dismal reading in litera- 
ture is the errors and failures of 
authors; the loss of good inten- 
tions; the bankruptcy of good na- 
ture; the desertion of happiness; 
the black ruins of youthful aspira- 
tion. The charred chapters in their 
lives rise before us as weird and 
eerie spirits from an_ unfriendly 
region. There is nothing for one 
to feed on; there is nothing invi- 
gorating; there is no nobility, and 
little true manhood. A pensive, 
sad depression of thought, a heavy, 
heart-felt pity creeps through us, 
making our whole frame shudder 
as we gaze on the huge shipwreck 


lying at the bottom of the rugged, 
death-inviting cliffs, to be broken 
up as the waves of time ebb and 


flow. The roaring, foaming break- 
ers, which swept a short time ago 
across the ocean, are nowhere vi- 
sible ; the sea is musically quiet ; 
the sun breaks out with its cheer- 
ing rays, but, as the days brighten, 
the wreck is only the more ghastly. 
As day by day advances, fragments 
of the wreck are washed ashore, 
sometimes far and many miles from 
the fatal rocks. Gatherers, friends 
and foes, diligently collect the spoil ; 
the wreckers, to gloat and rejoice 
over it; the friends and sorrowing, 
simple inhabitants gather a few 
relics to hang over their firesides, 
or wear near their hearts. Some 
travel far to the scene to obtain 
and bury some beloved mortal re- 
mains. 

The most depressing shipwreck 
of any is not of water, but of mind; 


the ruined life of a son of genius; 
one of Nature’s teachers, but him- 
self untaught; possessed of vast 
knowledge, yet deficient in will. 
One of the greatest calamities 
that can befall an author is to have 
the facts of his life perverted and 
falsified. A false biography is al- 
most as bad in its results and im- 
pressions as a record of bad actions. 
Long after all that was mortal of 
the man has mouldered into dust, 
the gross lies hang over his me- 
mory, as a great malady over a 
town, frightening many from par- 
taking of its hospitality and enjoy- 
ing its beauties. The evil is not so 
great if the untruths were told in 
one’s own lifetime, and had damaged 
for a time his reputation, for his 
friends would have laughed the state- 
ment to scorn. It becomes more 
serious, and the evil is even more 
reprehensible when the author bas 
gone to that bourne from whence 
can come no defence or explanation, 
when many readers would only wil- 
lingly become his defenders but for 
the charges against him, which they 
feel in their consciousness to be 
false. Some are so horror-struck 
at the heinousness of the alleged 
offences, their ordinary ideas are so 
completely revolutionized and over- 
thrown, that they at once credit the 
fictitious accounts; the statements 
seem so terrible that they never 
hesitate in believing them; the hei- 
nousness of the charges chill and 
benumb their critical faculties. They 
travel at a marvellously rapid rate 
through literary circles, as leaping 
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tongues of fire through a wooden 
erection, consuming and destroying 
everything they touch. A blaze is 
seen, and the complete structure 
falls to the ground, a mass of black, 
smouldering ruins. It is only after 
the slow, burning flames have been 
doing their work for a long time 
that any one thinks of investigating 
into the facts, when the result is 
announced that it was all the work 
of an incendiary ! 

How the heart throbs, and the 
pulse beats with feverish joy when 
the glad news are passed from eager 
lip to eager lip that the ship has 
not been wrecked, and that the 
report was false! These false ru- 
mours do a world of damage; dam- 
age incalculable. They live, it is 
true, only for a few short years; 
but yet in these few short years 
how many lives have they saddened! 
how many heart-hopes have they 
blighted! The truth comes sooner 
or later; and, when it comes, it is 
eternal, A strong reaction sets in ; 
the slanderer made an outcast from 
society, and the slandered one re- 
couped with interest. 

The vague ideas which, somehow 
or other, have crept through our 
mind regarding many men we have 
read about in a desultory manner ; 
the strange, mystic thoughts that 
often weave themselves over us, as 
ivy creeping over an old gable end, 
are solved and set at rest when we 
read an accurate life of the man. 
Around many, indeed most, of our 
authors, there is hung a thick veil 
of sorrow. Their lives were one con- 
tinued struggle, and very power- 
fully illustrate the old truism, 
that he who increaseth in know- 
ledge increaseth in sorrow. The 
heavy waters were too much for 
their strength; they perished in the 
deep, black waters of sorrow within 
the reach of friends, or close by 
outstretched arms, which, in many 
cases, were outstretched in the 
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wrong direction. The bold, rugged 
grandeur of their lives resembled 
something that of the solitary moun- 
tains, or the towering rocks, which 
are too bold and too rugged for a 
profitable crop to take root, far less 
grow. Their poems were but frag- 
ments of their ownselves; weak 
echoes irom a prison-house; rivulets 
which burst from the mother stream, 
lying concealed beyond a thick, huge, 
unpenetrated forest. Yet, as popu- 
lar representation goes, they are the 
smallest among the great! Fame 
(every life we read repeats the story) 
has got its detractions, as well as 
attractions ; and that it is— 


“ More sweet to be 
The little life of bank and brier, 
The bird that pipes his lone desire 
And dies unheard within his tree, 


Than he that warbles long and loud 
And drops at Glory’s temple-gates, 
For whom the carrion vulture waits 

To tear his heart before the crowd!” 


Few men have had their hearts so 
cruelly torn out at glory’s temple- 
gates before the crowd than Poe. 
For many years the mere mention 
of his name has called up oppro- 
brious names, epithets have beer 
flung at him by the score; his name 
has been trampled in the mire, and 
flung outside society, as a child 
throws aside its besmeared and 
broken toy. A strong voice has now 
called, hold; and a man appears 
to refute the accusations brought 
against the poet. We give our 
hearty welcome to any man who 

reaches the truth; we give a more 
er welcome still to him who 
clears up the lives of our sons of 
genius. The task is a heavy one, 
and the man deserves every encou- 
ragement. Mr. John H. Ingram 
is engaged editing and collecting 
Poe’s complete works, they are to 
be the first complete collection yet 
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published. Of his memoir we can 
Speak in the highest praise.* It 
introduces us for the first time to 
the poet in his true light. It is the 
most accurate life, the truest life of 
the poet; all other lives for their 
falsehood now only deserve to be 
burned. This memoir is the best 
criticism of his genius that we have 
yet read. Strange is it not that 
this first complete refutation of the 
charges against the poet should be 
written by an Ae wes and not 
by an American? Meantime we 
will devote our space to an examina- 
tion of his life; and will treat of 
his writings on the issue of the 
succeeding volumes. 

The man is only now, for the first 
time, beginning to be understood ; 
the traces of his flight are only now 
being correctly followed. Poe in 
the course of nature might have 
been living yet; he died in the 
prime of manhood with plenty of 
work in him. The problem of his 
life is only at this distant time 
being satisfactorily solved. The 
nine days’ wonder has long since 
elapsed, yet he is an interesting 
study, and will ever hereafter be 
a more interesting study. Well 
educated, well furnished with ori- 
“ginal talents, he failed to turn them 
into gold as thousands of more un- 
important men have done. His 
poems were but occasional effusions 
with him; sparks which flew from 
the fire within; goods thrown over- 
board to lighten the ship in the 
storm. They are by far the smallest 
amount of his writings, but they are 
the most interesting ; they were his 
soul’s effusions, written to relieve it, 
and not written for money. Into 
them his life entered. For him the 
sun never shone; around him merry 
laughter never played with joyful 
mirth ; the only happiness that 
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melted into his soul were the pre- 
cious gains of woman’s love. Born 
of sorrowing, erring parents, he 
died a sad, sorrowful death, and 
even at this distance of time the 
erring man would not appear to 
have satisfied the law, for lives 
after lives have been heaped on his 
stoneless grave, charged with the 
foulest lies, shrieking vengeance on 
his memory for crimes he never 
committed, and never would have 
committed. 

Edgar Allan Poe was descended 
from an ancient Norman-Irish family, 
Le Poers or De la Poers. The 
founder of the family, Sir Roger le 
Poer, was one of the companions- 
in-arms of the famous Strongbow. 
Some of the descendants were valor- 
ous and chivalrous, for instance, 
Sir Arnold Je Poer, seneschal of 
Kilkenny castle, “a knight, and in- 
structed in letters,” who rescued 
Lady Alice Kytler from the hands 
of ecclesiastics who accused her of 
witcheraft; and the brave defence 
of the castle of Don Isle by a 
lady descendant of Nicholas le Poer, 
Baron of Don Isle, who, however, 
perished along with the castle, it 
having been blown up by gunpowder 
by Cromwell. The family name 
underwent changes as its members 
emigrated. David Poe, Edgar’s 
grandfather, removed from Ireland 
to America, and became a quarter- 
master - general in the American 
army. Edgar’s father, David Poe, 
was the quarter-master-general’s 
fourth son, and intended for the 
law, but while a student he married 
a young English actress, Elizabeth 
Arnold. The father was greatly 
incensed at the alliance, and for a 
livelihood the youth threw in his 
fortune into the life of his wife— 
the stage. 

Edgar, the second of the three 





* “(The Works of Edgar Allan Poe,” edited by John H. Ingram. Vol. I. Memoir—Tales. 


Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black. 1874. 
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children of the marriage, was born 
on the 19th of February, 1809, in 
Baltimore. He was named Allan 
after a wealthy friend. Before that 
event old Poe had received his son 
and wife back into the family circle ; 
but the forgiveness had not come 
much too soon, as the young couple 
died of consumption, within a few 
weeks of each other, leaving their 
children on the cold bosom of charity 
for provision. The embryo poet was 
a remarkably pretty, precocious, and 
agreeable child. At the early age 
of six, Mr. Allan adopted him, and 
treated him as his own son. The 
boy was petted, fondled, and made 
much of, as all favourites are, which 
augured badly for the future. He 
inherited to a great degree the 
family waywardness, which was 
only strengthened in his upbring- 
ing in place of being well kept 
under. ‘“ When few children have 
abandoned their leading strings,” 
he truthfully wrote, “I was left to 
the guidance of my own will, and 
became, in all but name, the master 
of my own actions.” 

His adoption by Mr. Allan was, 
we consider, the first and one of the 
greatest blunders in Poe’s training. 
It was the most unfortunate thing 
that could have befallen him. He 
was not one ‘of those natures that 
could love because he should have 
loved; he loved of no will of his 
own, but because he could not but 
love. The boy and the man mis- 
understood each other; the one 
longed for love in requital of money 
and care, the other longed to love 
one unencumbered with much pur- 
chase-price. Grateful though the 
boy was, his sensitive nature shrunk 
from the exhibitions of affection ; 
each exhibition in place of gaining 
the boy’s heart only drove him the 
farther into his own. Remember, 
too, that the boy never knew what 
it was to have a mother or a father! 
He could not help thinking occa- 
sionally that he was more an object 
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of pitying charity than of great re- 
gard. 
In his seventh year Mr. Allan 
laced him in a school in Stoke New- 
ington, England. This proceeding 
strengthens our opinion, that Allan 
regarded the boy in the light of a cha- 
ritable trust, else he would not surely. 
have left him friendless in a foreign 
country at so early anage. Hecould 
have been sufficiently well educated 
in America. In that quiet haven the 
boy spent the next four or five years 
of his life; it was a kind of spirit- 
land to him in his after life, whereto 
memory winged its flight from out 
the toiling present for invigoration 
and hope. Fondly he lingered o’er 
his English schoolboy days; their 
pleasant recollections was a song 
he never wearied of singing. Very 
often iu his after years, when full of 
sorrow, his memory dwelt on these 
halycon schoolboy days, as one Jeaves 
the city, its noise and strife, for the 
pleasant pastoral scenery of one’s 
youth. ‘In truth,” he said himself 
in his tale, “ William Wilson,” “ it 
was a dream-like and spirit-soothing 
place, that venerable old town.” 
Years after his childhood he re- 
called “the refreshing chilliness of 
its deeply-shadowed avenues, inhale 
the fragrance of its thousand shrub- 
beries, and thrill anew with ineffable 
delight at the deep hollow note of 
the church bell, breathing each hour 
with sudden and sullen roar upon 
the stillness of the dusky atmo- 
sphere in which the fretted gothic 
steeple lay embedded and ef 
No doubt one good result of his 
training there was the classic know- 
ledge he received, which formed the 
backbone of some of his writings. 
He was recalled to America in 
1821, and thereafter sent to an 
academy at Richmond, Virginia. 
Mrs. Whitman, in her book, “ Edgar 
Poe and his critics,” relates an anec- 
dote of his academy life. Accom- 
anying home a schoolfellow one day 
bis mother, by her gracious words of 
22—2 
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welcome, so touched his heart that 
he was unable to speak. He had 
then only one hope, “to hear again 
the sweet and gracious words that 
had made the desolate world so 
beautiful to him, and filled his lonely 
heart with the oppression of a new 
joy.” The lady had great influence 
with him, but she died very shortly 
after. That she made a lasting im- 
an on his heart is undoubted ; 

e regularly visited her grave; he 
lingered longest, and came away 
most regretfully when the nights 
were wet and dreary ; and it was 
this lady he addressed in his poem 
“To Helen,” commencing, “ Helen, 
thy beauty is to me,” only twelve 
months before his death. This was 
the first great grief he encountered, 
and it made a very great impression 
on his sensitive nature; it cast a 
gloom over his writings. 

In 1826, at the age of seventeen, 
he became a student of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. The story up to 


this date that has been generally 


told is, that he only spent a few 
months at Richmond on his return 
from England, and that he was ex- 
pelled from the University because 
of his intemperate habits and “other 
vices.” Both of these statements are 
disproved. The secretary and pre- 
sident of the University combine in 
saying that he never fell under the 
censure of the faculty, and that he 
took the highest distinction the Uni- 
versity could give the one session 
he attended. He never graduated, 
there having been at that time no 
power to confer degrees. 

Next year, 1827, aroused by the 
heroic efforts the Greeks were 
making to throw off the yoke of 
the Turks, he started for Greece. 
The old version was that he had 
contracted debts which Mr. Allan 
refused to pay, Poe then wrote an 
abusive letter and quitted the house. 
This strikes us as very incredible; 
for how could a youth, if he was so 
deeply in debt, have got money to 
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take him to Greece? He was ab- 
sent nearly a year, but he was very 
reticent on the subject of his adven- 
tures, and did not even take the 
trouble to contradict rumours that 
were afloat concerning the journey. 
Many stories have been invented 
regarding his adventure, but no 
credence can be given to them. 

Two years after, 1829, he re- 
turned to Richmond. He pub- 
lished that year his first volume of 
essays, “ Al Aaroaf,” “ Tamerlane,” 
and other poems. In July in the 
following year, he was admitted as a 
cadet into the Military Academy at 
West Point. This was an ill-judged 
step. The only thing that could 
have qualified him for military life 
was his fine martial spirit. But he 
was totally unsuited for the matter- 
of-fact routine of military life. His 
nature could not bear discipline, 
while his early life had been way- 
ward. After a few months’ expe- 
rience the gold dust began to fall 
off, and the bare steel faced him. 
It was a mistake that many poets 
have often made, in putting them- 
selves in stations of life for which 
they were totally unsuited; Poe’s 
imagination had painfully misled 
him. Need the result astonish one ” 
— for various neglects of duty and 
disobedience of orders,’ he was, in 
the grandiloquent words of the 
Academy officials, “dismissed the 
service of the United States!” It 
would have been better for him, as 
Mr. Ingram says, had he then left 
America, and tried his fortune anew 
on other shores. But before he was 
dismissed, and while he was a cadet, 
he published a volume of “ Poems” 
dedicated to “the United States” 
Corps of Cadets.” The cadets, from 
General Cullum’s statement, “ con- 
sidered the author cracked, and the 
verses ridiculous doggrel.” It is 
not the first time a poet has been 
mistaken for a madman, and splendid 
poems considered “ ridiculous dog- 
grel.” 
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Returning again to Richmond to 
Mr. Allan’s house, he formed an 
attachment to a young lady, but to 
which Mr, Allan was strongly op- 

osed. A violent quarrel ensued ; 

oe Jeft with.the intention of going 
to Poland to assist the Poles against 
the Russians, while Mr. Allan mar- 
ried again. ‘Ihe vilest of innuendoes 
have been flung at the cause of 
the quarrel. On this we quote Mr. 
Ingram’s telling remark* :—* Gris- 
wold suggests that the poet’s quarrel 
with his adopted father arose from 
an act of Poe’s—‘ scarcely suitable 
for repetition ;’—but apart from the 
fact of Poe’s subsequent kindly re- 
ception by those acquainted with all 
parties concerned, and looking at 
the biographist’s well-known men- 
dacity, it is sufficient to allude to 
this tale, unsupported as it is by an 
iota of evidence, as, in its author’s 
language, unfit for any ‘ register but 
that of hell.’” 

We know nothing of him for two 
years; he roamed about, but where, 
and what he did, we know not. He 
next appears, in 1833, in Baltimore, 
as the successful competitor for the 
best story and poem offered by the 
Saturday Visitor. The cloven hoof, 
visible in all the statements by Gris- 
wold, is here also clearly marked. 
His statement, and repeated in all 
the biographies published this side 
of the Atlantic, was that the adju- 
dicators, to simplify their duty, and 
facilitate their trouble, resolved 
that the prizes should be paid to 
the “first of the geniuses who 
had written legibly.” Poe wrote a 
remarkably beautiful and distinct 
hand, and not another MS. was un- 
folded when they saw his. Now, 
as usual, the facts were against 
Griswold, and the adjudicators went 
out of their usual way so far as to 
publish a highly flattering award, 
the concluding sentence of which 
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ran in these words :—*“ These tales 
(“ MS. found in a bottle”) are 
eminently distinguished by a wild, 
vigorous, and poetical imagination, 
a rich style, a fertile invention, and 
varied and curious learning.” The 
surviving adjudicators, the Hon. 
John P. Kennedy, and Mr. J. H. 
B. Latrobe—Mr. James H. Miller 
having predeceased—at once de- 
nied the fictitious story whenever 
they heard it. It is almost impos- 
sible to conceive a viler attempt to 
defame an author’s character, and 
sad to say it should have been 
allowed to go uncontradicted so 
long. , 

Poe, through the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Kennedy, who became 
his staunch and firm friend, got a 
connection with a paper called the 
Messenger, he being at that time 
in great poverty. Again the black, 
heavy veil of melancholy fell over 
him, his soul craved for human 
sympathy, and a human voice to 
speak words of hope and comfort 
to his strangling aspirations. He 
was tottering on the verge of a 
precipice, from which he was re- 
moved by the friendly advice of 
Mr. Kennedy. His expert pen 
now brought the circulation of the 
periodical from seven hundred to 
as nearly mauy thousands. On 
the order of the publisher, he com- 
menced the practice of writing 
sharp and biting critiques on living 
little authors, which increased the 
periodical’s circulation, but made 
him many unknown enemies. 

In 1836, a bright sun ray ap- 
eared in his marriage to his cousin, 
fiss Clemar. It lit up the path 

for a short time, and after it had 
died away the gloom was denser 
than before. The girlish, con- 
sumptive wife was destined to shed 
her gleams of sunshine over his 
soul for a short time ; but it brought 


* Memoir, p. 28. 
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him under the motherly care of 
Mrs. Clemar, an excellent woman. 

He left the Messenger for the New 
York Quarterly Review, assisting 
various professors. Griswold here 
again steps in with his unproven 
statements. Poe, he said, was dis- 
missed for drunkenness. The facts 
were, as we have stated, he re- 
signed for a more lucrative post, 
where his classical knowledge was 
required ; even the Messenger, after 
alluding to the ability with which 
he had conducted the periodical, 
stated Mr. Poe would contribute to 
it “from time to time with the 
effusions of his vigorous and popu- 
lar pen.” , 

Unable, however, to earn the in- 
dependence in New York by his 
pen that he desired, he removed in 
1838 to Philadelphia, to write for 
another magazine, of which he soon 
thereafter became editor. Even the 
salary attached to the office was 
insufficient to maintain him, so he 
had to write in what leisure mo- 
ments he had for other publications. 
Another false charge has been at 
this period of his life brought 
against him by Griswold—plagia- 
rism. The evidence of one un- 
doubted witness, Professor Wyatt, 
a Scotchman, is sufficient to show 
the falsehood of the invention. 
Poe’s magic pen again increased 
the circulation of the magazine 
with which he was connected, this 
time from five to fifty-two thousand. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote 
for its columns many of her shorter 
poems, and it was due to Poe that 
her fame in America was won. His 
eareenre notice of “ Barnaby 

udge,” then newly begun, drew 
from Charles Dickens an admir- 
ing letter. For several years he 
zealously performed his duties with 
marvellous success. He steadily 
added to his reputation as an au- 
thor, especially for his daring cri- 
tiques, essays, and fascinating tales. 
The tale of “ The Murders of the 
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Rue Morgue,” on being published» 
was translated into French, and 
an as an original story by a 
renchman ; on this being repeated 
in another French magazine, a hue 
and cry arose that Poe was a plagia- 
rist. Had Poe with his usual in- 
difference to these rumours allowed 
the matter to rest, it would most 
likely have been fastened on by his 
enemies, and paraded as another 
instance of his want of principle. 
Fortunately, and it would have 
been better for his reputation to- 
day had similar courses in other 
cases been adopted, a lawsuit was 
instituted, and it was found that he 
was the author. These proceed- 
ings tended to make him better 
known in France than he had pre- 
viously been; the foreigner’s tales 
were highly spoken of by the lead- 
ing Parisian journals, the Revue des 
Deux Mondes and the Revue Fran- 
gais. It is said that he is the only 
American writer that is popularly 
known in France. 

Another restlessness came over 
him, an insatiable love of change. 
Hope with him when realized was 
chaft. Unsatisfied he ever was. 
The seeds were sown by Mr. Allan 
having sent him to England for 
his education; by his having 
recalled him when he was sett- 
ling down, and placing him in 
the Virginia University. He was 
born of roving, restless, actor pa- 
rents ; his early childhood nourished 
the vagabondish feelings; and the 
training of Mr. Allen was ill calcu- 
lated to root them out. Not only 
were his parents travellers and 
seekers after the Eldorado of their 
hopes, but their parents also had 
inherited the same failing, if the 
reader chooses so to call that rest- 
less spirit. These feelings towards 
things external sunk into his mind, 
and influenced the internal. It is 
to that we attribute his journey 
towards Greece, his enlistment, his 
intention to proceed to Poland, and 
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also his continually severiug him- 
self from the various magazines 
with which he was connected. He se- 
vered his connection with Graham’s 
Magazine, another name for the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. Mr. Gra- 
ham’s letter most decidedly proves 
it was not because of drunkenness, 
as alleged by Griswold ; the reason 
seems to have been that Poe desired 
to start a magazine of his own. 

Thereafter he had the terrible 
misfortune to make the acquaint- 
ance of his American biographer, 
Rufus Griswold. Mr. Ingram states 
that the quotations from letters, 
purporting to have been written by 
Poe in the narrative of this meet- 
ing, “are fabrications.” We follow 
his hard-working career, his writings 
for various magazines, his success 
again for a prise tale, during several 
succeeding years. Little seems to 
have been known of his life during 
these years, perhaps because no lies 
have been told about him! He 
appears, however, not to have been 
too well off, for, in 1843, he went 
into a daily newspaper office as a 
sub-editor and “ mechanical para- 
graphist.” This he left for another 
newspaper, the conductors of which 
record that they were “very re- 
luctant to part with him ; but we 
could not object—he was to take 
the lead in another periodical.” 

It was while he was hard at work 
in a newspaper office, from early in 
the morning until it went to press, 
that his best productions were 
written. It was about this time 
that he published his chef d’euvre, 
“The Raven.” It first appeared 
in the American Review for Febru- 
ary, 1845, under a nom de plume. 
It circulated like wildfire over the 
whole of the United States, parodies 
and imitations appeared without 
number. The strangeness of the 
subject, the weirdness of the senti- 
ment, and the artistic execution of 
the poem were everywhere the sub- 
ject of comment. No one suspected 
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Poe of being its author, until one 
evening he electrified a company of 
men of letters and noted artists by 
his accomplished recitation. The 
authorship, the strange and most 
striking affinity. of the recitation 
with the poet’s conception—thus 
discovered, was everywhere pro- 
claimed, and the author’s name 
attached to the poem. He had now. 
reached the pinnacle of his fame; 
most hearty words of commenda- 
tion came across the Atlantic to 
him from the greatest of the living 
poets. He was the lion of the 
season. Yet, it is said, he only re- 
ceived at the height of his fame for 
this poem, the sum of ten dollars, 
about two pounds! 
He started a magazine himself, 
but although he had made an ex- 
cellent editor, he was by nature 
unfit to be a good finaucier or a 
conductor. He had long looked 
forward to it, but many things 
were against him. Of assistance in 
writing for the paper he had equal 
to none, he was unable to pay for 
it; to fill up the space, he had to 
write an enormous quantity ; and 
he was a slow writer, correcting 
and altering very greatly.. He re- 
printed many of his tales and 
poems, about the worst thing, we 
think, he could have done. IIl- 
health, a dying wife, pecuniary 
difficulties were reasons surely suf- 
ficient to account for the non- 
success of the undertaking. It 
was not hope deferred, but hope 
blasted that made his heart sick. 
His slashing critiques had long been 
silently making him fierce enemies ; 
while he did not possess the slightest 
tact or worldly wisdom to conciliate 
them. Haughty, proud, and retired, 
he steadfastly pursued his aims; the 
opposition he met never made him 
flinch or swerve from his intentions. 
So on the occasion of his address 
to a society, he alluded thereafter 
to his reception, and the paper he — 
read,—“ We knew that write what 
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we would, they would swear it to 
be worthless. We knew that were 
we to compose for them a ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ they would pronounce it an 
indifferent poem.” 

We quote an anecdote which 
shows his generous nature, and 
proves him to have been a true 
scholar. A lady, noted for her 
great lingual attainments, wishing 
to apply a wholesome check to the 
vanity of a young author, proposed 
inviting him to translate for the 
company a difficult passage in Greek, 
of which language she knew him to 
be profoundly ignorant, although 
given to a rather pretentious display 
of Greek quotations in his pub- 
lished writings. Poe’s earnest and 
persistent remonstrance against this 
piece of méchanceté alone averted 
the embarrassing test. 

Let us pause a little and take 
a glimpse into his domestic life. 
Foul calumny crept not only into 
the sacred precincts of his home, 
but into bis sacred relationship with 
his wife. His fair young wife some- 
times accompanied him into literary 
circles, where her pleasant, animated 
face bespoke a happy marriage. The 
poet was most devoted in his atten- 
tions towards her during her slow, 
consumptive illness. It was for her 
sake that they left New York for 
the quietness of Fordham, where, 
in a little Dutch cottage, he passed 
the remaining three years of his 
life. “It was,” said Mrs. Osgood, 
“in his own simple yet poetical 
house, that to me the character of 
Edgar Poe appeared in its most 
beautiful light. Playful, affection- 
ate, witty, alternately docile and 
wayward as a petted child—for his 
young, gentle, and idolized wife, 
and for all who came he had, even 
in the midst of his most harassing 
literary duties, a kind word, a plea- 
sant smile, a graceful and courteous 
attention. At his desk, beneath 
the romantic picture of his loved 
and lost Leonore, he would sit hour 
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after hour, patient, assiduous, and 
uncomplaining, tracing in an ex- 
quisitely clear chirography, and 
with almost superhuman swiftness, 
the lightning thoughts, the ‘rare 
and radiant’ fancies as they flashed 
through his wonderful and ever- 
wakeful brain.” The little cottage 
was neat, charming in its simplicity 
of furnishings ; although it was but 
poorly furnished, there was an air 
of taste and gentility that money 
could not have purchased. Poe was 
in the straits of poverty, and his 
wife, sad, sad to say, lay on a straw 
bed, wrapped in her husband's great- 
coat. The poet was too proud to 
ask assistance. A large tortoise- 
shell cat lay in her bosom, which 
seemed to be conscious of its own 
usefulness. At the top of the bed 
the poverty-stricken, but passionately 
devoted, husband stood holding her 
hands, and warming them with his 
own, while her mother stood at 
the bottom warming her feet. The 
picture is a sad one, but yet a noble 
one. The two heroic watchers, and 
the hectic sleeper were drawn very 
closely to each other. A pure and 
holy love bound them inseparably 
together: there existed a stronger 
love among that poor triad than 
exists in squares, crescents, or pa- 
laces. The lower we descend in 
the scale of riches, the higher 
become, as a rule, the affections. 
“Here,” says Mrs. Whitman, 
“he watched her failing breath in 
loneliness and privations, through 
many solitary moons, until, on a 
desolate dreary day of the ensuing 
winter, he saw her remains borne 
from beneath its lowly roof.” The 
young wife looked very young; she 
possessed large black eyes, and a 
aay whiteness of complexion. 

er pale face, brilliant eyes, and 
raven hair, gave her an unearthly 
look. “One felt,” says a brother 
author, “that she was almost a 
disrobed spirit.” -‘“ His love for his 
wife,” says Mr. G. R. Graham, “ was 
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a sort of rapturous worship of the 
spirit of beauty, which he felt was 
fading before his eyes.” The strong 
love that he had for his child-wife is 
sufficient to prove that his heart was 
of considerable depth and breadth. 
Several friends at thisstage setabout, 
unknown to the poet, a subscription 
list, and published a short paragraph 
in the newspapers. His being thus, 
as he himself said, “ pitilessly thrust 
before the public,” was exceedingly 
distasteful to him. ‘“ My poor Vir- 
ginia was continually tortured (al- 
though not deceived) by anonymous 
letters, and on her death-bed de- 
¢clared that her life had been short- 
ened by their writers.” She died in 
January, 1847, and was buried on a 
dreary, desolate day. The  sorrow- 
ing husband was thrown into a 
melancholy stupor for some time, 
and for a year he lived a secluded 
life with his mother-in-law, to 
whom he was greatly attached, 
receiving visits now and then from 
friends and admirers. A small 
Scotch critic, and dissenting clergy- 
man, has either been made the 
dupe of an enemy, or perpetrated 
a huge joke, when he said that Poe 
caused the death of his wife that 
he might have fitting theme for 
“The Raven.” The total absence 
of reverence is perhaps sufficient 
to expose the false statement; but 
the poem was published two years 
prior to that event! A false state- 
ment, as in this instance, is gene- 
rally found out by some small loop ; 
if the poet had only delayed from 
some cause or other the publication 
of the poem during his wife’s life, 
then this falsehood would no doubt 
have been not only believed by all, 
but the truth would have been de- 
clared false! We are glad to say 
that this gentleman has been just 
enough since this memoir appeared, 
to acknowledge the error of his 
statement. Poe, although at this 
time in failing health, was kept up 
by his strong will—*I have a great 
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deal to do, and I have made up 
my mind not to die till it is done.” 

His inborn restless spirit was 
soothed and softened by his solitary 
walks. He found in Nature that 
secret sweetness of sympathy which 
lulls one’s fiercest passions, and 
heals the deepest scars in the human 
heart. An acre or two of clear, 
smooth, greensward encircled his 
cottage, shaded by some fine old 
cherry-trees. Clumps of dahlias 
and beds of flowers bespoke the 
taste of the man for flowers. His 
favourite seat was round an old 
cherry-tree, while he had a large 
assortment of bright plumaged 
birds. A favourite cat enjoyed 
his company, and often, when writ- 
ing, it seated itself on his shoulder, 
“ purring as if incomplacent approval 
of the work proceeding under its 
supervision.”” Through night and 
day the poet sat and strolled in 
his favourite haunts, dreaming fine 
thoughts, and regretting bygone 
sorrows, 


“In the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year.” 


A poetical life that may seem, 
but it is one of painful teaching to 
the sorrowing heart, which frets 
at the terrible visitation of death. 
He then wrote the poem called 
“ Ulalume,” and he himself tells us 
it was “in its basis, although not 
in its precise correspondence of 
time, simply historical.”” It pos- 
sessed originally an additional verse, 
which, on the suggestion of Mrs. 
Whitman, he suppressed. The final 
verse thus suppressed read thus :— 


“Said we then—the two, then—ah, 
can it 
Have been that the woodlandish 
houls— 
The pitiful, the merciful ghouls— 
To bar up our path and to ban it 
From the secret that lies in these 
wolds— 
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Had drawn up the spectre of a 
planet 
From the limbo of lunary souls— 
This sinfully scintillant planet 
From the hell of the planetary 
souls ?” 


He issued the prospectus of a 
paper he proposed publishing under 
the name of The Stylus; a monthly 
journal of literature proper, the 
fine arts, and the drama. WNot- 
withstanding a long and cleverly- 
written prospectus, and the state- 
ment that it was “to be edited by 
Edgar A. Poe,” he could not muster 
the number of subscribers necessary 
to start with. In fact, his name 
now was on the wane, but why we 
are only left to conjecture, as Mr. 
Ingram does not make it plain. At 
all events the potency of his name 
had gone, and left him poor indeed. 
The reputation in which he was 
held at New York is indicated by 
the fact, that only sixty attended 
his lecture on “The Universe.” 
The lecture, from Mr. M. B. Field’s 
statement, was not unsuccessful ; it 
was “a rhapsody of the most in- 
tense brilliancy; his inspiration 
affected the scant audience almost 
painfully.” 

His frequent intercourse with 
the beautiful young widow and 

oetess, Mrs. Whitman, inspired 
im with love for her. She was 
wholly unconscious of it, until in 
the summer of 1848 she received 
the poem “To Helen; I saw thee 
once—once only—years ago.” No 
signature was attached, but she 
knew the poet’s handwriting well. 
The one heart knew each other 
without further particulars. They 
loved each other as only two poets 
love—too passionately—but not 
happily. They were betrothed in 
the autumn, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the lady’s relatives. 
he following excerpts from a letter, 
written on October 18, that year, 
give one an idea of his private 
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letters, and give an insight into 
his: own self :— 


se 





You do not love me, or you 
would have felt too thorough a sym- 
pathy with the sensitiveness of my 
nature, to have so wounded me as 
you have done with this terrible pas- 
sage of your letter—How often I have 
heard it said of you, ‘He has great 
intellectual power, but no principle— 
no moral sense.’ 

“Ts it possible that such expressions 
as these could have been repeated to 


me—to me—by one whom [ loved—., 


ah, whom I love ? 

“By the God who reigns in heaven, 
I swear to you that my soul is in- 
capable of dishonour—that, with the 
exception of occasional follies and ex- 
cesses, which I bitterly lament, but to 
which I have been driven by intoler- 
able sorrow, and which are hourly 
committed by others, without attract- 
ing any notice whatever, I can call to 
mind no act of my life which would 
bring a. blush to my cheek—or to 
yours. If I have erred at all, and in 
this regard, it has been on the side of 
what. the world would call a Quixotic 
sense of the honourable—of the chival- 
rous. The indulgence of this sense 
has been the true voluptuousness of 
my life. It was for this species of 
luxury that in early youth I delibe- 
rately threw away from me a large 
fortune rather than endure a trivial 
wrong. For nearly three years I have 
been ill, poor, living out of the world; 
and thus, as I now painfully see, have 
afforded opportunity to my enemies to 
slander me in private society without 
my knowledge, and thus with im- 
punity.” 


These words have a sincere ring, 
and speak a very correct, crucial 
self-examination. The engagement 
between him and Mrs. Whitman 
was broken off, for what reason is 
not known. According to Griswold, 
Poe on the eve of what should have 
been the -bridal morn, committed 
such drunken outrages at the house 
of his affianced bride, that the 
police had to be called to remove 
him, and so the engagement was 
broken. Immediately after the 
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papaten of that story, Mr. Pa- 
odie, a mutual friend, wrote to 
the New York Tribune stating, “I 
am authorized to say, not only from 
my own personal knowledge, but 
also from the statements of ALL who 
were conversant with the affair, that 
there exists not a shadow of founda- 
tion for the story above alluded to.” 
An honest, truth-loving, and truth- 
seeking biographer would have cor- 
rected such a grave mis-statement, 
but Griswold, in a savage letter 
to Mr. Pabodie, threatened terrible 
things if his statements were not 
withdrawn! Mr, Pabodie, in reply, 
pointed out several other falsifica- 
tions of Griswold, who remained 
“discreetly silent.” One of the 
best facts in favour of Poe is, that 
Mrs. Whitman has been through- 
out one of his stoutest defenders. 
The correct story remains to be 
told, but it is too much to expect 
that it will be given us while ove 
of the parties is alive. 

The worn-out, brain-wrought man 
now approached his closing days. 
He continued to write reviews, but 
devoted the greater part of his 
time to the last work of his genius, 
“ Eureka.” The quietness of Ford- 
ham continued to be his home. 
That secluded spot was his haven 
of rest. It was his quiet retreat 
from the busy street-world. He 
was 


“ A stricken deer, that left the herd 

Long since * ua 

To seek a tranquil death in distant 
shades.” s 


The poet, who held the great world 
at arm’s length, now cast his eyes, 
which had lost their glowing fire, 
and were dimmed with sad ex- 
perience, towards his secluded 
home. In his little Dutch cot- 
tage, in the midst of clumps of 
trees, hallowed with the dear 
memories of her who was_ his 
heart’s idol, he sought that “ blest 
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retirement, friend to life’s decline.” 
In the rural shades and pastures 
green, by degrees one’s hold on the 
world falls asleep, as a child with a 
toy in his hand, which prepares the 
way for our last long sleep. Even 
the strong-limbed man, as he lies 
gripped in the pangs of death, 
struggles to make known his desire 
that he wishes to be buried in the 
churchyard of his native country 
parish. As the grassy fields and 
quiet fvaters keep our hearts green 
and fresh, so we seem to think our 
memory will be better cherished if 
we sleep under the grassy mounds 
of a secluded parish church. 

On the 4th of October, 1849, when 
in Richmond, on a visit, he left to 
go home to bring his mother-in-law. 
Before leaving he complained of 
indisposition. He left the train 
at Baltimore, and the next time 
he was seen he was found some 
hours after insensible. How he 
had been taken ill is not known, 
but he died in the hospital, on the 
7th, of inflammation of the brain. 
He was buried near the grave of 
his grandfather, but no stone marks 
the spot. When will an American 
Burns erect a stone to the memory 
of an American Ferguson ? 

We rejoice to know that the 
reports circulated regarding the 
cause of his death, and his last 
moments—he was insensible to the 
end—are absolute falsehoods. 

Here ends our narrative; here 
the curtain falls. Such is the 
strange, wayward life, the sad 
death of one of the greatest of 
American authors. It is difficult 
to find in literature another who 
has been so much maligned. Has 
there lived one about whom so many 
untruths have been told? He has 
met 


‘The irreverent doom 
Of those that wear the poet’s crown; ” 


and has had his name paraded as a 
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liar,a drunkard; and as having been 
unprincipled, and guilty of every- 
thing that was bad. Saddest of 
all, he was an author defamed by 
brother authors. 

He died as he lived—alone. Tis 
career was a solitary one, without 
much sympathy from his fellow- 
beings. He stood alone, like a 
¢bureh, rich in architecture and 
noble in appearance, standing off 
the street of monotonous houses. 
Like a sovereign hoarded in a 
drawer, giving delight to the 
owner, which would give more if 
it were circulated, bartered by dif- 
ferent people, and rattled among 
other gold. In this solitariness the 
man gained force of character, but 
his gain was overbalanced by his 
want of sympathy. Among those 
he lived, and to whom he was 
known, yet, paradoxical it may 
seem, he was entirely unknown. 
He was one of those strange 


creations that are only known by 
those to whom he was personally 


unknown. Of the sweets of friend- 
ship he probably had no knowledge, 
because he did not desire friends. 
His friends were those of his mind’s 
creation, in them he most assuredly 
had bis being. With man he had 
little sympathy in common, but with 
woman and his child-wife he had a 
close affinity. When his wife died 
the fire in the hearth flickered out, 
leaving the hearth cold and cheer- 
less. 

The successful manner in which 
Mr. Ingram has refuted the more 
serious charges against the poet, 
gains the approval of all admirers 
of honest biographies. The ex- 
ceeding boldness of his under- 
taking, and his intense labour, are 
worthy of much commendation. 
He has scraped off the old plaster 
from the pillars, and we now see 
them in their original, true state. 
There are, however, thick blemishes 
remaining, which no man can smooth 
over. We deeply regret that he has 
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not dipped deeper into the stream, 
and given us the undercurrent of 
Poe’s life. The memoir, as a whole, 
is too much surface-work; the froth 
and dirt are taken off, but the liquid 
is almost left untouched. To many 
questions—for instance, how he in- 
fluenced those around him, and the 
servants under him; his early lite- 
rary life, its hopes and work; his 
domestic life; his inner life—we 
cannot get sufficient materials for 
answer. The only times we do get 
glimpses into his own personal life, 
is, when some charges are brought ; 
to clear them up Mr. Ingram has 
to take us over new ground, and 
into the poet’s habits. We should 
have liked to have been introduced 
to him as he usually lived, and not 
only when Mr. Ingram was driven 
to do so to refute serious accusa- 
tions. In such circumstances one 
is apt to arrive at inferences which, 
if the memoir had been fuller, would 
have been groundless. It treats less 
of the inner, and more of the outer, 
man than we care for. 

That Poe had failings is un- 
doubted, and beyond dispute, but 
they have been exaggerated to a 
very great extent. The poisoned 
tongue of falsehood has licked the 
flesh from the fair form, leaving a 
hideous skeleton. Mr. Frederick 
Martin’s life of John Clare bears 
a striking contrast to this memoir. 
In reading that beautifully written 
life of the poor peasant English 
poet, who was probably as great, 
if not a greater erring brother, we 
feel throughout that the living man 
is before us on the canvas; we live 
with him; we seem to have be- 
come one of his personal acquaint- 
ances; all his weaknesses and 
frivolities are faithfully set before 
us, and not apologized for. But 
a good deal of Poe’s life is still 
buried to us; some one will, we 
hope, rescue the full-grown statue 
from the heap of rubbish under 
which it is presently buried. Why 
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is no evidence got from Professors 
Authov, Hawks, and Henry to 
testify to the poet’s‘conduct while 
engaged on the New York Quarterly 
Review? What was the enmity 
“long, intense, and implacable,” 
that existed between Griswold and 
the poet? It would almost seem 
necessary to prove the latter before 
we can understand why Griswold 
should have falsified the life of the 
poet. Griswold deserves to be 
placed in the literary pillory, as a 
warning to deter others from tam- 
pering with truth. There are some 
points about which we would like 
to get more extensive information 
than that given; but probably from 
the mist which Poe flung over his 
life, it has been nearly impossible 
to gather trustworthy evidence. 


Although this memoir is a most 
satisfactory defence of the more 
serious charges, it does not attempt 
to give usa full-length portrait of 
the man. 

Poe’s personal appearance was 


very striking. His appearance to 
any stranger distinguished him as 
aman of work. His features were 
regular, his forehead, as may be 
easily seen from his portraits, 
finely proportioned, broad, high, 
clear, and beautifully balanced. It 
has been said he was one of the 
best realizations of a poet in fea- 
ture, air, and manner. There was 
always about him a hauteur, com- 
bined with a calmness and earnest- 
ness, that impressed all, The man 
carried the electric feeling of genius 
wherever he went, and no one met 
him but was cognisant of the power. 
There was little or no demonstra- 
tion of feelings with him; he was 
always quiet, pensive, and calm. 
“He was,’ says an author who 
knew him well, “a gentleman upon 
all occasions that I ever saw him ; 
so tasteful, so good a talker was 
Poe, that he impressed himself and 
his wishes, even without words, upon 
those with whom he spoke.” The 
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weird - melancholy which distin- 
guishes his works was seldom met 
with in his company. None are 
so loud in his praise as Mrs. Whit- 
man, to whom he was engaged to 
be married. Mrs. Osgood, a fine 
American poetess, has thus spoken 
of him: “I have never seen him 
otherwise than gentle, generous, 
well-bred, and fastidiously refined. 
To a sensitive and delicately-nur- 
tured woman there was a peculiar 
and irresistible charm in the chi- 
valric, graceful, and almost tender 
reverence with which he invariably 
approached all women who won his 
respect.” His voice was very quiet 
and melodious, and, even ina loud 
discussion, peace had to reign that 
he might be heard. Mr. Graham 
has told us that he was the soul 
of honour in his transactions, ard 
kept his accounts as accurately as 
a banker. Do not all these facts 
go to prove that he was a gentle- 
man, and that he possessed a sout 
wherein nothing vile, mean, or 
despicable could grow? Do they 
not show that his slight excesses 
arose from circumstances, and no$ 
from character ? 

It is probably useless to refer te 
the charges of envy brought against 
him. It was false to say he con- 
sidered society as composed alto- 
gether of villains. That his strange 
career should not have left some 
dregs in the cup would have been 
wonderful. Most men will under- 
stand the feelings of a cultured, 
experienced author, as he wanders 
in his full manhood from publ she 
to publisher with his beautifully- 
written manuscript, finding no 
market for the wares of his brain, 
while his beloved ones are suffering 
not only from disease, but from 
gaunt hunger. He knows, too, 
that his writings are infinitely 
superior to those that are accepted 
and printed. The greatest misery 
that can afflict one possessed of the 
power and the will to work, is to 
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be in the straits of poverty, while 
no man will hire his services. Con- 
sider, then, the finely-strung sen- 
sitiveness of the poet’s nature. Is 
it any crime for a hungering man 
to envy his well-to-do brother? 
His nature certainly was not round 
and genial, but it is easily seen 
many misconstrued hauteur into 
envy. 

Enemies magnify a speck into a 
thunder cloud. What one man 
may do without much injuring his 
reputation, another cannot do with- 
out being heralded as a criminal of 
the direst hue, over the breadth of 
the country. It is a proverb, that 
while one man may steal a horse 
another can’t look over the hedge. 
Many literary men have committed 
greater indiscretions than Poe with- 
out being heard of to the same 
extent. The failings of Robert 
Burns at the festive board to the 
infirmities; the forgeries of Chat- 
terton; the excesses of Charles 
Lamb; the errors of Goethe; the 
riotous life of Byron; the debau- 
cheries of John Clare; the immo- 
rality of Shelley; the weakness of 
Thos. De Quincey ; have been more 
leniently dealt with than the smaller 
errors of Edgar Poe. The world 
has accepted the works of their 
genius as compensation, and it will 
do the same in the case of Poe, now 
that his tree life is known. Some 
of these we have mentioned injured 
not only themselves severely, but 
their children, their wives, their 
friends, Poe hurt no one but himself; 
and it has been justly said, no one 
has suffered so severely in character 
in consequence. The man has been 
looked upon as an incarnation of 
the ruler of Hades.* The feelings 
which we experience on reading 
these fierce criticisms on the false 
life by Griswold, is like those with 
which we listen to the summings 
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up of a judge on a case, which, 
unknown to him, has been trumped 
up on forged certificates, and per- 
jured witnesses. 

He was a fond admirer of romance, 
and his life was influenced with her 
touch. He was a dreamer. He had 
no tangible ideas of his life; his 
character wanted firmness, resolu- 
tion, perseverance. An American 
born, he yet possessed the Celtic 
flushed-veins of restlessness. Born 
a genius, he was an intense lover of 
intellect; his mind was to him a 
world, a country wherein he could 
travel, and yet never exhaust its 
vast riches. The world was a huge 
library to him, a place for study, 
brain work, certainly not a place 
to make money in. He looked at 
everything from the standing-point 
of intellect, and could no more help 
doing so than most people can avoid 
looking on the world as a place 
to acquire wealth, honour, power, 
position. He lived for literature, 
but it would be satire to say he 
lived by literature ; from early 
youth he had to depend on the 
creations of his brain for the main- 
tenance of himself and family, and 
insufficient his earnings were to 
do so in any -degree of comfort. 
“ Literature with him,” says Mr. 
Graham above mentioned, “ was 
religion; and he, its high priest, 
with a whip of scorpions scourged 
the money changers from the tem- 
ple.” In all else he had the docility 
and kind-heartedness of a child. 
No man was more quickly touched 
by a kindness, none more prompt 
to atone for an injury. His mind 
was his greatest companion; the 
thoughts of his brain were dearer 
to him than the friendships of life. 
The world to him was a place to 
think, and to write in, not for work- 
ing. An idle or an idle dreamer 
he assuredly was not, yet his life is 





* See the Edinburgh Review, No. 208, 1858 ; and the North American Review, ol. 83, 
1856. 
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devoid of much manhood. The love 
which he had for his girlish wife 
was noble, pure, and great, but it 
may be thought his love would have 
exhibited itself in greater nobility 
had he provided her with a well 
furnished home, and clothed her bed 
in her lingering illness with warm 
blankets. 

Why could he not work and 
thrive? It was almost impossible 
for a literary man in his lifetime to 
live by literature in America. Earn- 
ing a livelihood by the pen is always 
very precarious. As the aspirants 
increase the ranks, there is a ten- 
dency to cheapen literary work ; 
and if a man had then alone to 
depend on his writings for bis live- 
lihood, he was to be pitied. It is, 
no doubt, true that other men lived 
on the means Poe received ; but it is 
also true Burns could not keep him- 
self on his excise officer’s pay any 
more than John Clare could do on 
the wages he earned, augmented, as 
they were, by an annuity. Pvets 
never can properly estimate the 
value of money until they want it. 
Poe’s writings only appealed to the 
educated mind, and the channels 
through which he could do so were 
few. His tales were not so very 
popular, nor were his poems so 
much read, as to induce a publisher 
to remunerate him more than ordi- 
nary writers. Poe did not possess 
the self-restraint and self-will that 
a man who lives by literature re- 
quires. Could he but have ob- 
tained some such appointment as 
John Stuart Mill’s, that he might 
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not have entirely depended on lite- 
rature, he might have been living 
yet, and his pen might have done 
more valuable work. But, alas! 
the career of any one cannot be 
chalked out in one’s study, and it 
is easy to be wise after the man is 
dead; there’s something—call it 
what we will—that overrules every 
ones career, “rough hew it how we 
may.” , 

Any living cur can bark or snarl 
at a dead lion. The tide has now 
turned in his favour; the light at 
last breaks through the darkness of 
night, which for a long period has 
reigned over this great American 
genius. The everlasting truth is 
now told, and the terrible false- 
hoods which have hung over the 
portals of this sanctuary of his me- 
mory are now swept away. There 
are probably no elements of great- 
ness about him ; a hero he was not, 
in Mr. Carlyle’s sense. Yet to all 
lovers of true, honest biography, 
there is an indescribable feeling of 
love and sympathy in one’s heart 
towards the much injured, but gen- 
tlemanly, Edgar Allan Poe. He 
was one of the greatest worshippers 
of the beautiful that has lived in 
the present century. He was one 
of those who sought in vain the 
greatest Eldorado of human happi- 
ness, whose life was one endless toil 
and endeavour, but— 


“ Who, through long days of labour, 
And nights devoid of ease, 
Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies.” 
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A SONG IN THE TWILIGHT. 


By E. J. CURTIS. 


AUTHOR OF “THE FATAL TRYST,” “‘ KILLING NO MURDER.” 


In the fine old library of Nether- 
wood Castle the young Lord of 
Netherwood and his tutor, Mr. 
Herman, were seated at a table 
covered with books and writing 
materials ; the soft air of the spring 
morning came through an open 
window, the sunlight played upon 
the dark oak fittings of the some- 
what gloomy old room, and touched 
with gold the bright brown hair of 
the youth who never even for a 
moment kept quiet upon his chair, 
and whose attention was evidently 
not given to the books before him. 
It must be said, however, that in 
his companion he found no example 
for industry ; but while the boy’s 
eyes looked restlessly and longingly 
through the open window, and 
across the park to the sea, which 
was visible in the distance, dancing 
and sparkling brilliantly in the sun- 
shine, the eyes of the tutor were fixed 
upon the door as though he were 
expecting some one to enter ; once 
there was the rustle of a dress out- 
side, and the man’s face flushed high. 

He was rather handsome, but on 
close and critical inspection his face 
did not please; and yet, although 
he was by nature mean and crafty, 
the expression of his eyes was 
. neither sinister nor furtive, it was 
seemingly frank and honest enough, 
but wanting in softness and sweet- 
ness; the mouth and nose were 
any faultless, but there was a 
totally indescribable want in the 
man’s face which made even thosé 
who liked him for his many attrac- 
tive qualities conscious that his good 


looks gave less pleasure than good 
looks are generally wont to do. 
He was a gentleman by birth and 
education, but not in instinct or in 
feeling; he was ambitious, scheming, 
utterly selfish, and heartless; he 
hated men who were rich and who 
had an assured position; he hated 
his own enforced life of dependence ; 
his sensuous nature rebelled against 
work, and his eyes were ever open 
watching for the means to advance 
his own interests. He believed 
that now the Fates had been on his 
side, and had placed him in a posi- 
tion more prosperous than his most 
daring fancy had ventured to hope 
for ; the influence of friends, backed 
by his own undoubted qualifications, 
had secured for him the post of tutor 
to the young Earl of Netherwood, 
a self-willed and utterly spoiled 
minor with whom his mother could 
not bear to part. Between him 
and the only other child, a daughter, 
there was an interval of six years, and 
that daughter, Lady Emily Hare, was 
now eighteen ; but as Lady Nether- 
wood had married late in life, and 
had after so long an interval given 
up all hope of having a heir, so now 
she could not bring herself to send 
the boy to school, and therefore it 
came to pass that he was educated 
at home.: 

Many tutors had come to Nether- 
wood and had left again within three 
months; they had invariably been 
conscientious, hardworking men,who 
had done their utmost to restrain 
their wilful pupil, and to keep his 
precocious depravity within bounds; 
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but rebellion on bis part would 
quickly ensue, he preferred the 
company of his mother’s grooms 
and stable-men to that of his equals, 
the low haunts in the neighbouring 
county town were well known to 
him, and his handsome aristocratic 
young face had already lost much 
of the innocent expression natural 
to his age, while his language was a 
choice combination of profanity and 
slang. The lad had wit enough, 
however, to keep the darker side of 
his character hidden from his mother, 
and she honestly believed that the 
tutors against whom he chaffed, 
when they tried to restrain him, 
were hard upon her“darling Alfred,” 
and so one after another came and 
went, until at last Mr. Herman ap- 
peared upon the scene, and with 
him the young lord could find no 
fault at all. 

Of course it never occurred to 
the boy that it was self-interest 
which prompted this very agreeable 
tutor to humour the tastes of his 
pupil, and to connive in the conceal- 
ment of his favourite, but not very 
reputable, amusements; enough of 
study was also gone through to keep 
up more than a pretence of work, 
and never had study been made 
so pleasant to the wayward youth. 
Herman had tact enough to leave 
off just at the right moment, while 
he always contrived not to notice 
what was not intended for his eyes, 
so ere long books, hitherto read 
surreptitiously, were read openly 
upon wet afternoons when neither 
boy nor man could go out of 
doors. 

But the young Lord Netherwood 
was not Mr. Herman’s only pupil 
in the castle; no one knew exactly 
how it had come about, but Lady 
Emily had throughout the winter 
which succeeded Herman’s arrival, 
been taking Italian lessons from 
him; her mother, an indolent woman 
of feeble health, was satisfied to 
let the girl join her brother in the 
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library during the time given by 
him to the study of modern lan- 
guages, but the old lady did not 
know that five days out of the seven 
the brother would slip out un- 
checked by his tutor, and scarcely 
noticed by his sister, and thus the 
shrewd and unscrupulous man of 
the world and the unsuspecting 
girl would be left alone. 

Emily was beautiful, and by nature 
gentle and impressionable, but she 
had withal far more strength of will 
and self-control than the man who 
looked upon her as an easy victim 
to his designs ever suspected. He 
went very cautiously to work to 
create for himself an interest in her 
mind, and above all to inspire her 
with perfect confidence in his truth 
and honour. He never presumed, 
and he was never servile, and yet 
Emily never could understand why 
neither she nor her mother treated 
him with the same reserve which 
they had shown to the other tutors 
of the young lord; he always joined 
the family party at dinner, and even 
when there were guests in the house 
he made one of the larger circle 
also. Herman, although perfectly 
at his ease in society, preferred the 
family party, for it was then his 
habit to read aloud after dinner for 
the mother and daughter—Alfred 
was always supposed to be engaged 
with his books in the library—and 
when the young lady sang or played, 
he showed his appreciation of her 
performance, not [ profuse admira- 
tion, but by criticism which was 
honest enough to be of value, and 
yet through which a subtle vein of 
flattery ran. Little did the beautiful 
and innocent girl, by whose side he 
thus stood evening after evening, 
dream of the wild schemes which 
were revolving through the restless 
brain of the man in whom she found 
so much perilous fascination; she 
believed that she loved him, and she 
never allowed herself to dwell upon 
an undefined feeling of repulsion, 
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which seemed to run side by side 
with the liking in her heart. If it 
were possible to love and hate at 
the same time, Emily loved and 
hated the tutor Herman; the truth 
was, her fancy only not her heart 
had been caught, but that very fact 
put winning cards into his hands, 
and his fate would have been very 
different had he but determined to 
play them honestly, and not tried 
to win by cheating what honourable 
perseverance might have secured 
for him. 

But Herman had not been brought 
up in a school which taught faith 
in women ; he did not believe that 
it was in his power to win from 
Lady Emily a promise to marry 
him, in defiance of opposition from 
her mother and her friends; and 
the odious scheme in his head was 
to get her into his power, and so 
compel her to do by force what in 
all probability she would have done 
from love, had he been patient and 
devoted. Once his, under circum- 
stances which had made marriage 
rather an honourable concession on 
his part, than a mésalliance on hers, 
all would go well, and with his wife’s 
fortune, of which no indignant guar- 
dian could deprive her, and bis wife’s 
rank, he would be able to go through 
the world triumphantly. 

But there was one friend, or 
rather acquaintance, of Lady Emily’s 
—Sir Everard Wilmot by name— 
who read Herman’s character tho- 
roughly, and who grew more inte- 
rested than he was aware in the 
girl, as, during his frequent visits 
to Netherwood Castle, he watched 
her becoming more and more en- 
tangled in the toils of the schemer. 
Sir Everard was a man of whose 
admiration any woman might be 
proud; he was distinguished not 
only in his own county, but in the 
social and political world, his age 
was about five-and-thirty, and he 
had lived, as we say, all his life, 
sown a not very large crop of wild 
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oats quickly, entered parliament, 
and became the pride and hope of 
his party; he was popular among 
men, an idol with women, but, 
strange to say, he went on through 
his gay and prosperous life without 
feeling sufficiently in love with one 
out of the many lovely creatures 
to whom he had devoted himself 
during a season, to ask that one to. 
be his wife. 

Lady Emily’s great beauty had 
attracted him, and he liked her 
utter ignorance of the world and 
its ways, she had never been regu- 
larly out in London, but Sir Everard 
could see that she would by-and- 
by develop into a most attractive 
woman, and be able to take her 
place in society with dignity and 
ease. But, of course, if she felk 
a victim to Herman, and married 
beneath her station, an obscure 
instead of a brilliant future was in 
store for her; and at the thought 
that such a fate was possible, Sir 
Everard would swear internally, 
and feel inclined to kick the fellow 
out of the castle, if only it were 
possible to do so without compro- 
mising Emily. He was not the 
sort of man to try and influence 
Lady Netherwood against her son’s 
tutor, but, whenever he came to 
the castle, and he came often, he 
kept unceasingly on the watch, and 
made a few efforts to withdraw 
Emily from the dreaded influence. 

I say advisedly that his efforts 
were few, for Sir Everard was by 
temperament somewhat indolent, 
very few games were, he thought, 
worth the candle, and as he had 
not made up his mind to win Emily 
for himself, why should he bore 
himself by interfering with her? 
Moreover, she did not seem to 
care about talking to him as other 
women did, so the gay, and hitherto 
ever-fascinating, Sir Everard, was 
piqued, and at the same time puz- 
zled, to know why he hated Her- 
man so very much; hatred he 
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generally looked upon as too ex- 
citing and troublesome a sentiment. 
to be weakly indulged in, and 
when, as sometimes happened, he 
felt obliged as it were to account 
to himself for the unwonted feeling 
of irritation which the mere sight 
of the tutor aroused in him, he 
made up his mind that it must be 
because he believed the man was 
unfitted to take charge of the young 
Earl. 

The bright spring morning which 
made Lord Netherwood so restless 
over his books, Herman, for more 
than an hour, had been expecting 
Lady Emily to come as usual for 
her’ Italian lesson, and he was as 
usual anxious that the boy should 
not go before his sister appeared: 
Sir Everard was at that time stay- 
ing at Netherwood, and Herman 
had no doubt as to his feelings 
towards the favourite and constant 
guest; indeed, his frequent pre- 
sence at the castle made the tutor 
resolve to bring his plans regard- 
ing Emily to maturity forthwith. 

It is only fair, however, to the 
man to say that he did love Lady 
Emily after his own selfish fashion ; 
he had artistic tastes which were 
satisfied by her grace and beauty, 
and he longed to feast his eyes 
unchecked upon the latter, and to 
make her acknowledge that she 
loved him, and then when he grew 
tired of her, as he knew he should 
do, to make her minister to his 
ambition and vanity. 

He had been driven that morning 
almost desperate, from gloating in 
faney over the future which he 
believed was before him; he longed 
hungrily for Emily’s presence ; he 
drew the chair upon which she 
usually sat closer to his own; he 
thought how in turning the pages 
he would touch her hand, and watch 
the rich blood mount suddenly to 
her exquisite face; but the morn- 
ing was passing, and she did not 
come. 
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“ Will your sister not take her 
Italian lesson to-day ?” he said at 
length to his impatient pupil. 

“ Lesson !” repeated the boy, dis- 
dainfully ; “‘ much she cares for you 
or your lessons, when she has got 
Wilmot to spoon with in the con- 
servatory. I say, let’s shut up shop ; 
I want to be off!” 

“We have done nothing——” 
Herman was beginning, when the 
boy broke in again with a magni- 
ficent disregard of delicacy,— 

“ Don’t you try to gammon me, 
old boy. I’m up to your little 
game, you want to keep me here 
until Em comes, just to blind the 
old lady; but Wilmot has cut you 
out for this day, so you may as well 
let me mizzle!” 

“You can do as you please,” re- 
a Herman, harshly—he could 
nave cheerfully knocked the pre- 
cocious youth on the head—and 
away the boy darted through the - 
open window. 

Early the next morning Sir 
Everard went back to town, and 
Emily came in the forenoon, as 
usual, for her lesson; but by that 
time Herman had himself well in 
hand, and treated her with such 
unusual reserve and ceremonious- 
ness, that she could scarcely hide 
her surprise at the change in his 
demeanour ; he was altogether the 
painstaking and exacting tutor; 
there were none of the half-veiled 
glances of ardent admiration which, 
against her better judgment, Emily 
had been wont to meet shyly, while 
her heart beat faster as they fell 
from the handsome, steady eres, and 
to no love sonnets were “lent the 
music of his voice” in that soft, 
southern tongue, when the lesson 
was over and they were alone. 

So passed several days, and Lady 
Emily felt vaguely unhappy, and 
was almost frightened at the per- 
sistency with which her thoughts 
dwelt upon her brother’s tutor. 
And during those blank days, for a 
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special reason, her brother had even 
more than usual liberty accorded to 
him. A company of strolling actors 
had come to the neighbouring 
county town, and every night, mak- 
ing the excuse to. his mother that 
he was going to spend the evening 
with his young friends, the rector’s 
sons, the boy would mount his pony 
and ride over to the town, returv- 
ing about twelve or one o’clock to 
find Herman ready to let him in, 
and no servant visible to pry upon 
his movements. This went on for 
more than a week, and he then con- 
fided to his tutor that he was going 
to give a supper to the actors and 
actresses, with whom he had become 
very intimate, on the occasion of 
the benefit of the “leading lady ;” 
and he told Herman that, as he 
meant to sleep at the hotel where 
the supper was to be held, he, the 
tutor, must manage to make it all 
right with the Countess. 

Herman, who saw in this scheme 
of the boy’s the opportunity he 
wanted, for leading Emily on to 
compromise herself with him, as- 
sured his pupil that all should be 
arranged as he wished, and accord- 
ingly, between three and four 
o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
youth had already been gone more 
than an hour, he contrived to let 
Lady Emily know that he wished 
to speak to her in private: the old 
Countess was, as usual, dozing over 
her novel, waiting for the hour to 
come for her afternoon drive, and 
Emily went to the library to hear 
what Herman had to say; when 
they met, she could detect just a 
shade more of his old manner. 

“T am not happy about your 
brother, Lady Emily,” he said, in 
his most gentle and winning voice, 
“and I grieve to say that I fear any 
little influence I may have had over 
‘him for good is fast disappearing. 
I have not liked to trouble Lady 
Netherwood upon the subject, she 
is naturally so anxious about him ; 
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but I think that you, Lis sister, can 
do something.” 

He then went on to tell her about 
the theatrical company with whom 
his pupil was so much taken up, and 
added, that he should at the outset 
have used coercion to prevent the 
intimacy, were it not that he feared 
the wilful boy would have alto- 
gether broken loose, and run away 
to become a strolling actor him- 
self. 

Emily was shocked beyond mea- 
sure, and, eagerly looking up at 
Herman, asked what she could do. 

He explained that it had come 
to his knowledge that the boy was 
going to give an entertainment to 
his theatrical friends that night at 
the principal inn in the town, and 
suggested that she should drive in, 
see her brother and remonstrate 
with him, and, if possible, induce 
him to give up the mad project of 
the supper, and return to the castle 
with her. Herman added, that he 
would be at hand on her arrival to 
find the boy for her, but that it 
would be better for him if possible 
not to appear openly in the matter. 
“ As much for your sake as for his, 
Lady Emily,” he said, lightly; but 
the girl was, as he well knew, too 
much taken up about her brother 
to think of herself just then. And 
yet she inwardly shrank from the 
part assigned to her with so much 
apparent unconcern. 

Women less delicately nurtured, 
and who have been early accustomed 
to go about alone, can hardly under- 
stand how, to a girl brought up as 
are the Lady Emilies of this world, 
it would seem an ordeal cf no com- 
mon magnitude to go alone to an 
hotel, even for the purpose of rescu- 
ing a misguided brother from the 
harpies amongst whom he had fallen. 
But Emily felt that, ‘at any cost, 
the knowledge of her darling’s 
misdeeds must be kept from Lady 
Netherwood, so, telling the Countess 
that she had some business to do in 
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the town, she started about five 
o’vlock in her pony carriage, with 
only a servant in attendance. 

She had still about half a mile to 
drive when she overtook Herman, 
who was leisurely walking in the 
same direction, and by his advice 
the carriage was left at an unfre- 
quented inn just outside the town, 
and escorted by the tutor, in the 
sight of all the townspeople, to 
whom both she and Herman were 
well known, she went on foot to 
the principal hotel*at which her 
idiotic young brother was to give 
his grand entertainment that night. 
On her arrival she was shown ob- 
trusively into a private sitting-room, 
which had been ordered for her by 
Herman, and painfully conscious of 
having made a sensation, and of 
being stared at, she went up-stairs 
to take possession of it, and to 
await the arrival of her brother. 

About an hour later the passen- 
gers by the afternoon express from 
London drove up to the hotel, and 
among them Sir Everard Wilmot, 
on his way to Netherwood; as he 
waited in the coffee-room for a car- 
riage to take him on, he saw Herman 
leave the hotel, cross the street, 
look up into one of the first-floor 
windows, and take off his hat with 
a jaunty air to some person of 
course unseen by Sir Everard. 

“What the devil is he up to, 
now?” thought Wilmot, in whom 
a very unusual feeling of curiosity 
was suddenly aroused. 

“ Has Mr. Herman, Lord Nether- 
wood’s tutor, any friends staying 
here ?”’ he asked the waiter, care- 
lessly, who came to tell him that 
the carriage was ready. 

* No, Sir Everard,” and the man 
discreetly tried to hide a grin with 
a cough; “but Lady Ewily, his 
lordship’s sister, came here with 
Mr. Herman about an hour ago, 
and her ladyship is in a private 
room up-stairs ; his lordship is going 
to havea great supper here to-night 
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for the ladies and gents from the 
theatre.” 

Sir Everard may have felt sur- 
prise at the communication, but he 
showed none, it was not his way. 

“Send the carriage back for an 
hour or two,”’ was all he said; “I 
have some business in the town.” 

The order was given, but it may 
have struck the waiter that Sir 
Everard’s mode of doing business 
was somewhat strange, for he stayed 
on in the coffee-room reading, or 
pretending to read, the Times, but, 
in reality, keeping a close watch 
upon those who entered or left the 
hotel. 

It was almost seven o’clock, 
and the dinner-hour at the castle 
was eight. “ Surely,” Sir Everard 
thought, “something must soon 
happen.” 

Meanwhile, Herman returned to 
the inn at which the pony carriage 
had been left, and told the groom 
that his young mistress would not 
require his services again that 
evening, so the man re-harnessed 
his ponies and trotted back to the 
castle; those who saw him drive 
into the yard, naturally thought - 
that his young mistress had come 
back from her drive, and the youth 
himself, seeing nothing odd in what 
had occurred, made no remark, 

Having thus, in the eyes of the 
servant, identified himself still more 
as being with Lady Emily in the 
town, Herman went to look for 
his hopeful pupil in some of his 
well-known haunts; he found him, 
after some time, in a billiard-room, 
with his coat off, and his handsome 
young face flushed with wine, get- 
ting well beaten by the star of the 
theatrical company, a man who 
swaggered both on the stage and 
in private life, and who looked what 
he was, a thorough scamp. Her- 
man, who liked if oat to be 
always seen in good company, won- 
dered how his well-born pupil could 
find any pleasure in such society. 
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He took the boy aside, and con- 
trived to frighten him thoroughly 
by telling him that his mother knew 
everything, and had sent him, Her- 
map, to bring him home; the boy 
protested, and rebelled loudly, taxing 
the tutor with having betrayed him, 
but he finally promised, if he were 
allowed to attend the benefit at 
the theatre, to give up the idea of 
presiding at-the supper, the supper 
itself he could not get out of. 
Then Herman left him to finish 
his game, but it was half-past seven 
before Sir Everard saw him re-enter 
the botel, and heard him ask osten- 
tatiously at the bar, if Lady Emily 
Hare had ordered dinner; no such 
order having been given by the 
young lady, Herman quickly made 
up for the omission, and hardly had 
he done so, and disappeared up- 
stairs, than Sir Everard ordered the 
carriage to come round, and set off 
for the castle. 

Herman found Lady Emily in a 
state of great excitement, if not 
actual alarm; he told her coolly 
that if she wished to rescue her 
brother, she must, for the present, 
forget herself, and she did not dare 
to put into words the real cause of 
her alarm, namely, the strange con- 
struction which she knew would be 
put upon the fact that she had come 
to the hotel in company with Her- 
man, and remained there alone with 
him for several hours; but it was 
too late now to wish that she had 
acted less impulsively. 

The dinner ordered by Herman 
was served in due time, and Emily 
went through a pretence of eating : 
but the false position into which 
she had so rashly placed herself 
became every moment more unbear- 
able, and yet, for her brother’s sake, 
she tried to make up her mind to 
wait on for some time longer; Her- 
man told her that he was expected 
at the hotel every moment, and she 
did not suspect that he was deceiv- 
ing her. 
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To add to her vague feeling of 
alarm, she noticed a change in the 
tutor’s mannér towards her; there 
was a degree less of respect in it 
which made his fascinations sink 
wholly into the background, and 
showed him in a light that was 
horrible to her excited fancy. As 
for the man himself, believing that 
his hour of triumph had come, and 
that not from any quarter was a 
check possible, he became reckless 
and audacious; and when Emily, 
at last thorovlghly frightened, and 
crushed by the dread that somehow 
she was in his power, and had no 
means of escape, started up and 
insisted upon at once returning to 
the castle, he threw off the mask, 
and told her his real motive in 
having brought her there. 

“It was to secure myself from 
the opposition of your friends to 
my suit,” he said, with cool ef- 
frontery ; “I have loved you, Emily, 
since the first moment of our meet- 
ing, and I believe,” he added, trying 
to take her hand and draw her 
towards him, “that you love me; 
I knew we should meet with strong 
opposition from your mother, and 
that the only way to secure 
you ” 

He stopped short, silenced sud- 
denly by the expression of her 
eyes; he read in them scorn and 
contempt, and something which 
made him curse his idiotic folly 
in having tried to win by foul 
means what might have been his 
by fair; he saw the half-awakened 
love which the girl felt for him 
die out, quenched for ever in her 
insulted pride. She pointed to the 
door, and said one word only— 
"Ge." 

He smiled faintly, as though he 
would fain have believed that she 
was in jest, hesitated for a second, 
then moved a step towards her; 
but she never faltered now, and 
her expression of scorn was un- 
changed. 
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* Go,” she repeated; “I know 
the harm’ you have done me, but 
that will be easier to bear than the 
shame of having liked and trusted 

ou.” 

Before he could speak again, the 
seriousness of the situation was 
over, the door was opened, and, to 
his indignation, and to her surprise 
and relief, a waiter appeared, and 
announced that the carriage had 
come for Lady Emily Hare. 

“Stay,” said Emily, as the man, 
having made his unexpected com- 
munication, was about to withdraw, 
“I have been waiting here for my 
brother, who is at the theatre, but 
as the carriage has come, I shall 
leave Mr. Herman to meet him;” 
and without taking any further 
notice of the crestfallen tutor, who 
received his checkmate with many 
a silent curse, she swept out of the 
room with apparent dignity, but 
feeling, with much humiliation, that 
she had no one to blame but herself 
for the peril she had been in. 

Her mother was waiting alone 
to receive her, and Emily explained 
as briefly as possible what had 
occurred, and, without betraying 
the audacious attempt of Herman 
to entrap her, suggested his dis- 
missal, on the plea that he had 
evidently but little influence over 
his pupil. 

“So Sir Everard says, my dear,” 
responded the Countess ; “ you did 
not know he had come back, did 
you? He saw you at the hotel, 
heard you were there, I forget 
which, and suggested that the car- 
riage should be sent for you at 
once, as he was sure you would not 
like to stay on there alone—and, 
indeed, it must have been rather 
awkward.” 

And thus it was that Lady Emily 
learned how her sudden rescue had 
come about. 

With infinite tact Sir Everard, 
supposing that it would give Emily 
pain to allude to the events of the 
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evening to him, left the castle again 
early the following morning; he 
was gone even before Herman ap- 
peared with his sulky pupil, to 
receive his dismissal from Lady 
Netherwood; and so determined 
was she that he should go at once, 
that he was obliged to leave with- 
out again seeing Lady Emily, al- 
though he made every effort, short 
of asking directly for an interview, 
to do so. 

But, about a week later, as she 
was walking alone in a wood near 
the house, the man whom she 
thought she had loved, but whom 
now she both feared and hated, 
appeared suddenly before her, and, 
with wild, passionate words, ap- 
pealed to her for forgiveness, de- 
claring that only a life of devotion 
could atone to her for the wrong 
he had done. 

She stood as though she did not 
hear, and when he paused she once 
more told him to go, and he obeyed, 
muttering threats of vengeance as 
he did so; and then poor Emily, 
feeling both lonely and miserable, 
ashamed to think of the words to 
which she had listened, and yet 
assured in her heart that no stain 
could truthfully rest upon her good 
name, wandered on through the 
wood and down to the shore upon 
which the warm tide was rushing. 
Sir Everard Wilmot was again at 
the castle, and she did not wish to 
meet him until she had recovered 
her composure. But, an hour later, 
he found her out by the sea, and 
there, when he had beguiled her 
for an hour with pleasant talk, he 
asked her if she could be happy 
as his wife. With one backward 
glance to the love which it had 
been the dream of her girlish heart, 
not only to give, but to inspire, she 
left in his the hand he had taken, 
but the only gladness she felt was 
in the prospect of leaving the place 
which had grown hateful to her. 

The idea of loving the man who 
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had won her never occurred to her, 
she had looked upon him as too 
old, and too much her superior in 
intellect ; and besides, even now no 
word of love fell from his lips, and 
the kiss which he bent down to give 
her, was as cold as the cheek upon 
which it fell. 

But he did think her very lovely, 
a woman to do credit to his taste ; 
and if for one moment he wished 
that she were less cold and full of 
self-control at that supreme moment 
of her life, he quickly relapsed into 
his usual calm content, and Emily 
never guessed from his manner that 
he had heard her name coupled 
with that of Herman, and that he 
knew nothing could so effectually 
give the lie to any slanders afloat as 
her marriage with himself. 

But the romance of those two 
lives were still to come. 

And so it came to pass that Lady 
Emily Hare became Lady Emily 
Wilmot, and passed at once from 
her seclusion at Netherwood Castle 
into the gay and brilliant world, 
of which her handsome and distin- 
guished husband was so great an 
ornament; she fell into her place 
naturally, and was all the more 
appreciated because she was a 
novelty. 

And then after a season or two, 
when the inexperienced and ro- 
mantic girl had learned to know 
her own power, she found herself a 
queen of fashion, her name would 
be given to a head-drese, and her 
approval was enough to bring a 
new colour into vogue ; invitations 
to her dinner and evening parties 
were eagerly hoped for; and for a 
ball, a concert, or a charitable 
bazaar to be under her patronage, 
was to ensure its success. 

But in the midst of these social 
triumphs there was a void in her 
heart, and a want in her life which 
no gaicty could satisfy, and no 
popularity could fill; she had fallen 
desperately in love with her hus- 
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band, and the conviction that he 
had married her from pity, and to 
save her from Herman, made her 
life, outwardly so bright and happy, 
a burden to her. He was kindness 
itself to her, she had not a wish 
ungratified, and he was very proud 
of her, but no caressing word ever 
passed his lips, and not even the 
intimacy of married life had broken 
down the reserve between them. 

And yet, had she but known it, 
she had grown dearer to him than 
his own life, but her excessive cold- 
ness and indifference 6f demeanour 
sealed his lips, and she never sus- 
pected how, in the thickest buzz of 
conversation, the low tones of her 
sweet pathetic voice were listened 
for by him, and that the mere touch 
of her dress in passing would thrill 
through him, and set his heart 
throbbing like a girl’s. Popular, 
and admired as she was, no action 
of hers caused him the slightest. 
uneasiness ; but, he was jealous of 
the past, he had made up his mind 
that the worthless adventurer, Her- 
man, was dearer to her than he had 
suspected, and he bad a maddening 
suspicion that, in a carefully-guarded 
locket which she always wore, the 
likeness of the tutor was treasured. 
Once, half in jest, he had tried to 
see what the trinket held, but with 
a force in her slight fingers, which 
he could not resist, except by equal 
force on his side, Emily had with- 
stood him, and, too proud to ask 
twice, he had turned coldly from 
her, and the incident, trivial as it 
was, widened the distance betweem 
them. 

It was autumn, four years had 
passed since their marriage, and 
they were at Sir Everard’s home in 
South Devon, the house was full of 
guests, and the host and hostess 
spared no pains to make the time 
pass pleasantly. One afternoom 
some of the party, being weary of 
badington and croquet, went for @ 
row on the river which flowed 
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through the grounds; and Sir 
Everard and Emily were in the 
same boat—indeed he was never far 
from ber when he could be near. 
A merry girl of the party had been 
singing to her guitar, and when it 
became almost time to land, she was 
entreated for just one song more, 
something plaintive to accord with 
the hour, for it was late in the after- 
noon, and the shade of the fine old 
trees which grew on the bank made 
twilight upon the water. 

The song began, a pretty, slow 
air with a pathetic melody in it 
which dwelt upon the ear; the 


singer was supposed to enumerate - 


all the things which make up the 
happiness of life, and each verse 
ended with the refrain—But there 
is nought in this world like love. 

Sir Everard, who was watching 
his wife’s beautiful face, saw a 
quiver, as of pain, pass over it when 
the words fell first from the sweet 


singer’s lips; at the end of the . 


second verse her eyes filled with 
tears; at the end of the song she 
looked up suddenly, met her hus- 
band’s gaze, but failed to read in it 
the secret of his heart. But his 
resolve was taken, he had everything 
which the world could give except 
love, and he determined, if possible, 
to win that supreme blessing from 
his wife by showing her how dear 
she had become to him. 

That evening she had never looked 
more lovely or been more brilliant ; 
Sir Everard watched her as she went 
about among her guests, hardly able 
to believe that she was his by the 
closest of all human ties, and full 
of dread that the barrier of long 
cherished hopeless love for another 
stood between them. 

And yet, if that were so, why 
did she look at him so wistfully 
that afternoon? was it because she 
felt that he had come between her 
and happiness? Determined once 
more to try the effect he asked for 
the same song again, but before the 
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end of the second verse, Lady Emily 
had slipped quietly from the room, 
and ere long her maid came in 
to say that her mistress was not. 
very well and begged to be ex- — 
cused. 

It was past eleven before Sir 
Everard could escape from his guests, 
and then he went at once to look 
for his wife; her dressing-room was 
lighted, and the maid who was in 
attendance in the ante-room, told 
him that her mistress was there 
asleep on the sofa; dismissing the 
girl, who looked much surprised at 
his unwonted appearance, he softly 
entered the room, and went to 
Emily’s side. Her head was half 
turned from him on the pillow, and 
he gazed with all the rapture of a 
lover upon the beautiful white throat 
upon which there was no ornament, 
except the velvet ribbon which held 
the much - prized locket, and it 
seemed hard to Sir Everard thas 
that obnoxious trinket should ob- 
trude itself just then. Bending 
down closer, he saw tears upon 
her eyelids, and oh! what a jealous 
bound his heart gave, the locket 
was not only her sole ornament, but 
it was open in her hand, so that her 
last thought waking must have been 
for its contents. 

He took it gently from her 
relaxed fingers, which even in sleep 
seemed to resist him, and turned 
its opened side towards the light, to 
find confronting him, not Herman’s 
hated face, but a likeness of him- 
self. 

What did it mean ? did she then 
love him after all? the emotion 
which shook him from head to foot 
communicated itself to the sleeper, 
she awoke with a start, and found 
her husband kneeling beside her. 

“Emily, my darling, there is 
nought in this world like love,” he 
said softly. 

He read her answer in her eyes, 
as she flung her arms about his 
neck. 
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In a tenebrious age, when no sun- 
shine of intellect was visible—when 
ees and superstition over- 
shadowed and repressed intellectual 
aspirations—when Christian Europe 
was sunk in semi-barbarism and 
vice, that for enormity threw an- 
cient Paganism into the shade ; at 
this time Lothario Conti, a poor 
noble, but a cardinal-deacon, a man 
of great ability and unbounded am- 
bition, despotic, cruel, and unscru- 
pulous, was elected Pope, a.p. 1198, 
and, as a protest against the so- 
called anti-pope, who bore the name 
some twenty years before, took the 
title of Innocent IIT. 

Innocent was not less distin- 
guished for his superior mental 
capacity, than for his haughty, 
tyrannical disposition, his avari- 
ciousness, and insatiable lust for 
dominion. He aspired to rule 
Europe with a rod of iron, and 
scourge refractory subjects with a 
scourge of scorpions. By his dar- 
ing audacity, seconded as it was 
by favourable concurring circum- 
stances, he achieved a signal tri- 
umph over King John of England; 
the result of his contest with that 
pusillanimous monarch having es- 
tablished the supremacy of the 


popes over England and Ireland, 
and made those kingdoms tributary 
to Rome. 

John degraded himself and his 
crown by signing a legal instru- 
ment prepared by the Papal envoy, 
Pandulph, in which he testified that, 
as an atonement for his offences 
against God and the Church, he, 
not through fear or force, but of 
his own free will, and with the 
unanimous consent of his barons, 
granted to God, to the holy apos- 
tles Peter and Paul, to Pope In- 
nocent, and Innocent’s rightful 
successors, the kingdom of Eng- 
land, and the kingdom of Ireland, 
to be holden by himself and the 
heirs of his body of the Bishop 
of Rome, in fee, by the annual 
rent of one thousand marks, in 
addition to the annual tribute of 
Peter’s Pence. He then took the 
oath of fealty to the Pope as his 
sovereign liege; the very same 
oath which vassals took to their 
feudal lords, Thus, says Dr. Lin- 
gard, the able Roman Catholic 
historian, “ John no longer reigned 
as a sovereign; he was a vassal.” * 

Having thus propitiated the 
Pope, and relying on Lis support, 
John thought he could rule des- 


* Dr. Lingard, as a Roman Catholic, gives a very fair account of the contest between 


John and Innocent. 


He was an Englishman, and could not but feel the degradation of his 
country implied in the dastardly concessions of John. 
heaped everlasting infamy on the memory of John. 


‘‘This transaction,” he says, ‘‘ has 
Every epithet of reproach has been 


expended by writers and readers against the pusillanimity of a prince, who could lay his 
dominions at the feet of a foreign priest, and receive them from him again as his feuda- 


tory. Jt was certainly a disgraceful act.” 


Tt is quite obvious that such an unscrupulous Ultramontane as Dr. Manning does not 


share the spirit and sentiment so honourably manifested by Dr. Lingard. ‘ } 
He would exult in ‘‘a foreign priest’? planting his 


would exalt John's sublime docility. 


Dr. Manning 


foot on the independence of his country ; and no doubt he holds John’s Charter to the Pope 
as binding even now, if Pio Nono only had the power to enforce it ! 
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potic, and trample on the liberties 
of England. But the barons as- 
sembled in arms, and extorted from 
him the Great Charter, which he 
swore most solemnly to observe. 
No sooner, however, was he free 
than he appealed to his “ Sovereign 
Lord the Pope” for protection. 
He prayed to be absolved from the 
oath he kad sworn to observe the 
Charter, and for aid to punish his 
rebellious subjects. The Pope re- 
sponded promptly and cheerfully. 
He issued a Bull in which, from 
“the plenitude of his Apostolic 
power, and from the authority which 
God had committed to him, to build 
and destroy kingdoms, to plant and 
overthrow,” he abrogated and an- 
nulled the whole Charter as de- 
rogatory to the Holy See, of which 
England has become the fief, and 
John a vassal! At the same time 
the. Pope wrote to the barons, 
stating he was about to assemble 
a Council at Rome, and exhorting 
them to submit whatever claims 
and grievances they had to him 
for decision and redress. 

The barons, however, who were 
advised and encouraged by Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
refused to compromise their rights 
and independence by submitting the 
ancient liberties of England to the 
arbitrament of a “ foreign priest.” 
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Whereupon the imperious pontiff 
ordered Langton to excommunicate 
the contumacious barons. But 
Langton had a true English spirit, 
and had been mainly instrumental 
in organizing the baronial league 
that extorted the Great Charter 
from John; he refused, therefore, 
to obey the commands of the Pope, 
holding them to be unlawful. In 
this extremity the haughty Inno- 
cent suspended Langton from the 
exercise of his archiepiscopal func- 
tions, while he also fulminated a sen- 
tence of excommunication against 
the confederated barons by name, 
and at the same time the City of 
London was laid under interdict. 

But, as Dr. Lingard observes, in 
language that implies no approval 
of the Papal policy, “ both censures 
were equally despised. They had 
been obtained, so the partisans of 
the barons argued, on false sugges- 
tions, and for objects not within the 
jurisdiction of the pontiff. He had 
no right to interfere in temporal 
concerns.” Thus the Pope’s tem- 
porary triumph over John only 
served to make his subsequent dis- 
comfiture the more humiliating, for, 
undoubtedly, in his contest with 
the barons, the lustre of that 
triumph was not only obscured, 
but all his success was converted 
into an ignominious defeat.* 


* The supreme and infallible jurisdiction which such Ultramontane zealots as Dr. 


Manning now assert for the Roman pontiffs, has no warranty whatever in the facts of 
history. We see how boldly Stephen Langton questioned the lawfulness of the Pope’s com- 
mands and refused to obey them, in which course he was sustained by the great body of the 
bishops and clergy. Many similar instances mark the history of the English Church prior 
to the Reformation. ; 
Another case occurred about the same time in France, and is equally instructive. Louis, 
eldest son of Philip Augustus, of France, claimed the crown of England, in defiance of 
Pope Innocent, who sought to protect his vassal John. The Pope excommunicated Louis and 
his abettors, and, says Dr. Lingard, ‘‘soon afterwards commanded the Archbishop of Sens 
to fulminate a similar sentence against Philip ; but the French bishops, in a Synod at Melun, 
resolved to disregard the Papal mandate, on the ground that the Pope had not been truly 
nformed.”’ How is liability to error compatible with the divine inspirationand guidance 
Infallibility necessarily implies? . 
At all events we have this great fact before us, that at the commencement of the thir- 
teenth century Papal universal Supremacy and Infallibility was not acknowledged by the 
Western Church, while it had been long previously repudiated by the Eastern. Against 
such pretensions the whole history of the Gallican Church is a protest. 
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This episode in English history 
illustrates, very instructively, the 
means by which the Papacy was 
enabled to advance and maintain 
its ambitious pretensions over the 
states of Europe. We see at once 
that, even in the darkest ages of 
ignorance and superstition, the mere 
spiritual thunderbolts of the Popes 
were of little or no avail, unless 
followed up by the more tangible 
weapons of temporal power. Thus, 
Innocent triumphed over John, be- 
cause universal discontent existed 
among the English clergy, barons, 
and people, in consequence of his 
cruel and infamous rule. The Pope 
not only adroitly used this discon- 
tent against John, but also engaged 
the French king to prepare for 
the invasion of England as the 
champion of the Holy See, and for 
the enforcement of its decrees. 
By such means, and not by any 
mere spiritual anathemas, Joln 
was brought to his knees, and de- 
graded to the ignominious position 
of a Papal vassal. 

But when Innocent endeavoured 
subsequently to uphold his vassal 
against the wishes of the English, 
and insolently usurped authority 
to abrogate and annul the Great 
Charter, his audacious pretensions 
were contemptuously spurned, and 
all his spiritual fulminations only 
served to demonstrate his own 
impotency. Even when the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury refused to 
excommunicate the confederated 
barons at the command of the 
Pope, and when the barons took 
up arms in defence of the Charter 
and were excommunicated by the 
Pope himself, his most awful ana- 
themas exploded just as harmlessly, 
if not altogether so playfully, as 
children’s squibs. 

Thus, with all his pretensions to 
divine power directly committed to 
him, “ to build oar destroy king- 
doms,” “ to plant and overthrow,” 
the Pope signally failed in his ini- 
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uitous crusade against the Great 

harter and ancient liberties of 
England. And so has it always 
been—save in some very rare and 
exceptional cases— all the resources 
of the spiritual armoury of the 
Papacy have proved utterly unable 
to uphold its daring pretensions, 
when not seconded by temporak 
weapons. Could this possibly have 
been the case had such a delega- 
tion of divine power, as claimed, 
actually taken place ? 

Although Innocent was not suc- 
cessful in his contest with the 
barons, and was powerless to de- 
stroy the Great Charter, still his 
pretensions suffered no abatement, 
and he boldly claimed for the Pa- 
pacy a supreme power in Europe. 
He declared that “ it was not fit that 
any man should be invested with 
authority who did not serve and obey 
the Holy See,” and affirmed that 
—‘“as the sun and the moon are 
placed in the firmament, the greater 
is the light of the day, and the 
lesser of the night, so are there. 
two powers in the Church, the 
Pontitival, which, as having the 
charge of souls, is the greater, aud 
the Royal, which is the lesser, and 
to which only the bodies of men 
are entrusted;’’ yet while Inno- 
cent thus enunciated doctrines that 
would, if carried out, have made 
all the monarchs of Europe his 
vassals, we find that his authority 
at Rome, the very seat of his 
government, so far from being re- 
spected, was openly defied. 

“Tis distance lends enchantment to 
the view ;” 
and it is curious to observe 
how the power of the greatest 
pontiffs has been magnified and 
strengthened by distance. Long 
familiarity with the vices and crimes 
of the Papal court left little room 
for veneration in the Roman mind ; 
and so while Innocent obtained 
temporary advantages in his con- 
tests with John of England, Philip 
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Augustus of France, and the mo- 
narchs of Aragon, Portugal, and 
Denmark, his vaunted authority 
was derided at home. Up to this 
time, indeed, the turbulent inde- 
pendence of the Romans presented 
a striking contrast to the gigantic 
tyranny the pontiffs sought to 
exercise elsewhere. Innocent re- 
garded this independence as incom- 
patible with the Papal system, and 
resolved on measures for its destruc- 
tion. He must be regarded as the 
real founder of the temporal domi- 
nion of the Papacy, though he did 
not live to perfect his scheme, which 
required the fructification of three 
centuries to attain maturity. 

In like manner the complete sub- 
jection to, and dependence on, the 
Seema See, of the entire clergy in 
every country, was essential to the 
unity of the Church, without which 
the universal supremacy of the Pa- 
pacy never could be realized. Inno- 
cent was the more deeply impressed 
with this conviction in consequence 
of the humiliating defeat he had 
sustained in England, when the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as we 
have seen, withstood his preten- 
sions. Innocent then discovered 
the weak point in the Papal sys- 
tem, and resolutely set to work to 
strengthen it. He insidiously ob- 
truded foreign, especially Italian, 

relates into English sees, while 
be perfected measures to bring all 
bishops into greater dependence on 
Rome, and thereby secure their 
fidelity to its interests. His ex- 
ample was followed, and policy 
worked out, by succeeding pontiffs, 
and the facility thus acquired of 
exciting discontents and rebellions 
among a restless nobility and super- 
stitious peoples against weak, arbi- 
trary, and ill-organized governments, 
terrified the boldest monarchs, and 
frequently led them to sacrifice the 
future interests of their crowns to 
the hopes or apprehensions of the 
moment. 
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In the year 1215, Innocent as- 
sembled the Fourth Council of 
Lateran, and dictated the adoption 
of seventy canons, which he had 
prepared. Among these, three merit 
special notice. Up to this period 
the doctrine that passes under the 
name of Zransubstantiation formed 
no part of the Christian faith. In- 
nocent, however, defined and fixed 
it by a canon, as it is now under- 
stood, and to describe it coined 
the term “ Transubstantiation ”— 
a word, till then, absolutely un- 
known to theology or faith ! 

Again, we have seen that in the 
middle of the fifth century, Pope 
Leo I. authorized, instead of the 
public confession of sin before the 
congregation, private confession to 
a priest. But the duty of such 
confession was left optional, it was 
not enforced as of divine authority, 
nor received as a doctrine of the 
Church. Fully alive, however, to 
the transcendent and inscrutable 
importance of such an engine of 
priestly despotism, Innocent framed 
a canon making Auricular Confes- 
sion an article of faith, and enforced 
its observance at stated times by 
severe ecclesiastical penalties. It 
thus became a dogma of the Church 
to be wielded by crafty confessors 
in furtherance of Papal designs: 
and subsequent history furnishes a 
fearful catalogue of crime instigated 
by fanatical directors of conscience. 

It was worthy of such a daring 
innovator as Innocent, who, having 
imposed Transubstantiation and Au- 
ricular Confession on the Church, 
should crown his work by estab- 
lishing that accursed tribunal—the 
Inquisition. 

hatever crimes the pontiffs 
had heretofore committed in at- 
tempting to establish Papal supre- 
macy, their hands had been singu- 
larly free from the blood of martyrs. 
Four hundred years had nearly 
elapsed since the great controversy 
concerning Image worship resulted 
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in an irreparable schism between 
the Greek and Latin Churches, 
and during that period the .pon- 
tiffs had been very rarely dis- 
turbed in their ambitious loin 
by doctrinal dissensions. This was 
doubtless owing not so much to 
the existence of tolerant ideas as 
to the circumstance that, amid the 
gloom of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, the spirit of free inquiry 
slumbered ; or if, at rare intervals, 
a gleam of great truths flashed 
fitfully across a few exceptionally 
enlightened minds, the dismal in- 
tellectual condition of the dreary 
ages we are referring to afforded 
no opportunities for the diffusion 
of knowledge. 

Thus, as dissentient opinions con- 
cerning the doctrinal errors and 
superstitious observances of the 
Papal system were not promul- 
gated so as to excite alarm, perse- 
cution was not called into play for 
their suppression. Even Hilde- 
brand would not gratify some fana- 
tics by permitting Berenger to be 
persecuted for denying what Inno- 
cent defined and established as 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
And when Adrian gave Arnold of 
Brescia to the flames, it was not so 
much for doctrinal speculations or 
imputed heresies, as on account of 
his declaiming against the vicious 
lives of the clergy, resisting the 
temporal pretensions of the Popes, 
and establishing a temporary inde- 
pendence for the Roman people. 

But with the dawning light of 
the twelfth century there was a 
faint awakening of intellectual life, 
which many circumstances served 
to further. The Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, cultivated for seven centuries 
by the Saracens, was taught in their 
schools in Spain, which were visited 
and attended by many Christians. 
The doctrinal contests between the 
Greeks and Latins, which were 
maintained with fierce obstinacy, 
‘contributed to the cultivation of 
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logic and metaphysics. Within the 
Church there were jarring elements 
at work, which occasionally give 
evidence of unusual life. For in- 
stance, in the eleventh céntury, a 
very angry controversy arose re- 
specting that strange dogma, the 


Immaculate onan. Such 
themes had a peculiar fascination 
for scholastic divines. This doc- 


trine was fiercely assailed by the 
“ Great St. Bernard.” He de- 
nounced it with characteristic vehe- 
mence as unscriptural and absurd. 
The rivalries of the Franciscan and 
Dominican orders subsequently kept 
up embittered disputations on the 
subject, and the natural effect of 
such controversies and contentions 
was to excite emulative zeal, stimu- 
late inquiry, and give an impetus 
to the cultivation of scholastic phi- 
losophy. 

While” these and other causes 
were operating to create a revival 
of learning, numerous sects sprang 
up in various parts of Europe, who 
protested against the vices and cor- 
ruptions of the Church, and yearned 
after a purer Christianity. And 
though the majority of these sects 
were headed by weak enthusiasts, 
deficient in learning and in judg 
ment, which betrayed them into 
many errors and extravagances, 
still the boldness with which they 
attacked ecclesiastical abuses and 
tke received theology of Rome, 
while fearlessly proclaiming their 
own religidus convictions, brought 
up the dreadful apparition of Free 
Thought before the startled vision 
of the pontiffs, and effectually dis- 
turbed their long and confident 
repose. 

Persecution, of course, followed, 
and, during the twelfth century, 
many unfortunate enthusiasts, who 
had obtained a dim glimpse of what 
were subsequently enunciated as 
great Protestant truths, expiated 
their profession by cruel deaths. — 

In the valleys of Piedmont dwelt 
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a few simple peasants, secluded 
from the world, and comparatively 
unknown until the twelfth centary. 
They had, as their enemies testify, 
preserved among them the vital 
purity of Christian faith from the 
Apostolic age. Some members of 
this primitive body carried its doc- 
trines into the south of France 
early in the tenth century. It was 
deplored at the Synod of Arras, 
A.D. 1025, “that certain persons 
coming from the borders of Italy 
had introduced heretical doctrines.” 
Under the protection of the power- 
ful Counts of Toulouse, these doc- 
trines spread throughout the cities 
of Languedoc, and their profession 
became so general that, in a Council 
held at Tours, a.p. 1173, Pope Alex- 
ander III. issued a decree against 
“a damnable heresy that for some 
time has lifted its head in the parts 
about Toulouse, and has already 
spread its infection through Gas- 
cony and other provinces.” He 
followed this up by further edicts 
against heretics in 1179; but mere 
paper bullets were of little avail, and 
it was reserved for Innocent III. 
to enact the murderous Papal Code 
for the extirpation of heresy—a 
code that never has been abro- 
gated or annulled —a code that 
exists to this hour as the rule and 
duty of the Church—as part and 
parcel of that atrocious system to 
which every Roman Catholic bishop 
takes an oath of allegiance, and 
swears to uphold! 

The foundation of this infamous 
code is the third canon of the 
Fourth Council of Lateran, assem- 
bled by Innocent. After anathe- 
matizing every heresy, the canon 
proceeds to declare it compulsory 
on “the secular powers to extirpate 
all heretics marked by the Church of 
Rome from their respective terri- 
tories, under pain of excommunica- 
tion’? — that, should the secular 
powers refuse to carry out the 
bloody decrees of Rome, “ the Pope 
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may declare their vassals absolved 
Srom allegiance, and bestow their 
lands on faithful children of the 
Church !”—and that any person 
affording sustenance, protection, or 
asylum to those lying under the 
anathema, shall incur the penalty 
of excommunication. 

It will be observed that it was 
not left to secular powers to judge 
of heresy, as some mercy might, in 
that case, be shown to persons who, 
if they erred at all, erred merely in 
harmless matters of opinion and 
belief. To guard against the exhi- 
bition of any mercy, the right to 
judge of heresy was expressly re- 
served to the Church; those whom 
the Church marked and denounced 
as heretics, kings, -princes, all se- 
cular powers were compelled to ex- 
tirpate with fire and sword. This 
was made-even more explicit by 
Innocent in his decree to enforce 
the canons of this Council: he 
says, “ We strictly command all 
potentates, &c., not to take judg- 
ment of heresy ; or if they shall act 
contrariwise, let them know that 
they are struck with the edge of 
excommunication.” 

Thus, all potentates, all secular 
powers were made nothing more 
nor less than blind executioners of 
the sanguinary decrees of Rome, 
under penalty of being dethroned, 
their subjects released from alle- 
giance, and their lands bestowed on 
the faithful children of the Church! 
Such is the diabolical code of the 
Papacy for the extirpation of all 
who dare dissent from the tyrannical 
supremacy it aspires to assert over 
the souls and bodies of all baptized 
Christians. And in all subsequent 
history we do not find one solitary 
instance in which, when the Papacy 
could employ fire and sword to ex- 
tirpate dissent, it did not do so— 
when it could command the secular 
power to carry out its bloody 
decrees, it did not insist on their 
remorseless execution. 
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Innocent framed the code which 
his successors perfected, and set an 
example which they too faithfully 
followed, as the sanguinary records 
of Papal persecutions abundantly 
witness. he principal body of 
alleged heretics, who enjoyed liberty 
of conscience under the protection 
of the Count of Tuulouse, early in 
the thirteenth century, were known 
as the Albigeois, or Albigenses, 
from Aibi, a city in Languedoc, 
where they were numerous and pros- 
perous. Innocent resolved on their 
destruction, to accomplish which he 
knew the empty thunders of the 
Church would not alone avail—he 
should command the lightning also. 

Accordingly, he published a cru- 
sade against the Count of Toulouse 
and his subjects. He exhorted 
Philip Augustus, King of France, 
whom he had previously excom- 
municated, to take up the cross, 
and in order to incite the super- 
stitious fanaticism of the age, he 
proclaimed all the indulgences such 
as were held out to entice crusaders 
to embark in the wars for the re- 
covery of the holy places in Pales- 
tine! Philip refused to under- 
take the crusade, but a vast number 
of reckless, marauding knights and 
mercenaries, who lived by plunder, 
assumed the cross, led by priests 
and the first barons in France. 
The command of this iniquitous 
expedition was given to Simon de 
Montfort, described by Hallam as 
“a man like Cromwell, whose in- 
trepidity, hypocrisy, and ambition, 
marked him for the hero of a holy 
war.” 

Languedoc, for that age, was a 
country civilized and flourishing. 
Its inhabitants are thus described 
by one of the ecclesiastical fiends 
in human shape who were actively 
engaged in their ruthless extermi- 
mation: “ They have a show of 
piety in their life and conversation, 
they repose their belief in God and 
in all the articles’ of the creed, and 
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only blaspheme the Roman Church 
and clergy!” They repudiated 
Rome’s vices and corruptions— 
that was their blasphemy! They 
refused to acknowledge the imperi- 
ous pretensions of the Popes—that 
was their crime! And so the decree 
of extermination went forth. 

It was upon such a prosperous 
country, and such a pious, peaceable 
people, that Pope Innocent let loo-e 
the demons of fanaticism, number- 
ing some 500,000 strong, to carry 
out a crusade of fire and sword. 
The “holy war” thus instigated by 
the pretended “ Vicar of Christ,” 
was prosecuted with every atrocious 
barbarity that superstition and ruthb- 
less ferocity could inspire. The 
country was laid waste, towns and 
cities burned to the ground, the 
inhabitants swept away, hunted like 
wild beasts—and all this was done 
in the sacred name of religion, as 
expounded by one whom we are 
now taught to regard as an in- 
fallible, unerring guide, the repre- 
sentative of the Almighty on earth, 
and privileged to speak with his 
authority ! 

It was at the commencement of 
this awful war, when the city of 
Beziers was about to be stormed, 
that some “ soldiers of the cross” 
inquired how true believers were to 
be distinguished from heretics in 
the massacre that was about to take 
place? Whereupon one Arnold, a 
Cistercian abbot, one of the chiefs 
of the crusaders, cried out, “ Kill 
them all / God will know his own /” 
and so all were mercilessly slaugh- 
tered—some 60,000 persons having 

erished by the sword! The Pope, 

owever, did not live to witness the 
consummation of his infernal cru- 
sade, as he died in 1216, while the 
“holy war” he proclaimed raged 
for years after. 

To detect, pursue, and punish 
heretics—to mark them with the 
brand of the Church as doomed to 
destruction by secular powers— 
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Innocent established the Inquisition. 
A Spanish monk, Dominick, the 
founder of the Dominicans, was 
first intrusted with the authority of 
head Inquisitor: but it was not 
until a subsequent period that this 
terrific tribunal was perfected in 
organization, endowed with judicial 
powers, and enabled to exercise a 
devilish ingenuity in contriving 
tortures and perpetrating cruelties 
at which very fiends might have 
felt remorse. 

Such were the main incidents in 
the Pontificate of Pope Innocent III. 
which extended from 1198 to 1216. 
He powerfully contributed to in- 
crease and consolidate the aspiring 
supremacy of the Papacy, and left, 
indeed, little for his successors to 
achieve, but to perfect and strength- 
en the fabric he had laboured so 
strenuously to raise. Out of Inno- 
cent’s policy emanated one of the 
foulest abominations in the way of 


political or ethical doctrine that’ 


the Papacy ever brought forth—the 
doctrine that faith is not to be kept 
with heretics to the detriment of the 
Church. This doctrine has never 
been authoritatively repudiated by 
the Papacy, and in so far is now 
just as much a governing principle 
of its policy as ever it was, only it 
cannot be conveniently carried out. 
It naturally results, indeed, from 
the dogmas of spiritual supremacy 
and infallibility.* 

Honorius IIT. succeeded Inno- 
cent, but his Pontificate was not 
very remarkable. He followed the 
policy of his predecessor, promoted 


the Mendicant or begging friars. 
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* Innocent, among other politic devices for rallying support round the Papacy, established 
“He was the first of the Popes,” observes Mosheim, 





a crusade to Palestine, and applied 
to the Emperor Frederick iP to 
have the persecuting canon of the 
Fourth Lateran Council inserted 
among the constitutions of the 
Empire. This was done, and 
Honorius ruled till 1227, when a 
man of different metal assumed the 
tiara. Gregory 1X. was nephew of 
Innocent III., and cast in the mould 
that produced a Hildebrand. He 
was imperious and perfidious. He 
embroiled the Church in a war with 
the Emperor Frederic I1]., whom he 
excommunicated, because he had 
put off for a year his promised de- 
parture for a foolish crusade against 
the Saracens. Frederic, however, 
did depart for Palestine, .p. 
1228, whereupon the Pope, taking 
advantage of his absence, declared 
war against him, invaded his ter- 
ritories, seized several places in 
Italy and Sicily, and exerted all his 
authority and influence to form a 
European league for his destruc- 
tion.t 

No sooner, however, did the 
Emperor hear of the violent pro- 
ceedings of the Pope, than he 
concluded a hasty peace with 
Saladin, immediately returned 
home, defeated the Papal forces, 
retook all the places the Pope had 
captured, and compelled him to sue 
for peace. A hollow truce followed, 
which was shortly after broken. by 
the Pope, whose headstrong violence 
could brook no restraints. He again 
excommunicated the Emperor,whom 
he publicly accused of the most 
flagitious crimes, and sent copies of 


‘*who perceived the necessity of establishing such an order ; and accordingly, he gave such 
monastic societies as made a profession of poverty the most distinguishing marks of his pro- 


tection and favour.” 


But subsequently this order became a terrible nuisance in Europe. 


+ Gregory extorted vast sums from the English clergy to support him in his aggressive 


wars against the Emperor. 


In 1229 he exacted a levy of tenths with so much severity that 


even the standing crops were anticipated, and the bishops had to borrow money at high | 
interest to meet the exactions demanded. His audacious and insatiable avarice at another 


time made him require a contribution of a fifth part of the ecclesiastical revenues of the 


whole kingdom ! 
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his accusation to all the monarchs 
of Europe. 

Frederic was successful in the 
field, and retaliated also with the 
en. He complained of the bound- 
ban avarice of the Pope, his in- 
satiable ambition, and flagitious 
perfidies. Writing to Henry III. 
of England, he says :— 


“The Roman Church so burns with 
avarice that, as the ecclesiastical 
revenues do not content it, it is not 
ashamed to despoil covereign princes 
and make them tributary. You have a 
very touching example in your father, 
King Jobn; you have that also of 
the Gount of Toulouse, and so many 
other princes whose kingdoms it holds 
under interdict, until it has reduced 
them to similar servitude. I speak 
not of the simonies, the unheard-of 
exactions, which it exercises over the 
clergy, the manifest or cloaked usuries 
with which it infects the whole world. 
In the meantime these insatiable 
leeches use honeyed discourses, saying 
that the Court of Rome is the Church, 
our mother and nurse, while it is our 
ae and the source of every 
evil. It _is known by its fruits. It 
sends on every side legates with power 
to punish, to suspend, to excommuni- 
cate; not to diffuse the Word of God, 
but to amass money, and reap that 
which they have not sown. And so 
they pillage churches, monastcries, and 
other places of. religion, which our 
fathers have founded for the support 
of pilgrims and the poor. And now 
these Romans, without nobility, and 
without valour, inflated with nothing 
but their literature, aspire to king- 
doms and empires. The Church was 
founded on poverty and simplicity, 
and no one can give it other founda- 
— that which Jesus Christ has 

xed.” 


Such was the description given 
of the Papacy in the thirteenth 
century by the Emperor Frederic 
Il.; and though replete with 
graphic force, it nevertheless is far 
‘short of the full truth; for, as 
Mosheim observes, “ however nu- 
merous and deplorable the corrup- 
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tions and superstitious abuses were 
that had hitherto reigned in the 
Church, and deformed the beautiful 
simplicity of the Gospel, they were, 
nevertheless, increased in this cen- 
tury, instead of being reformed, and 


the religion of Christ continued to © 


suffer under the growing tyranny 
of fanaticism and superstition. . . . 
The Roman pontiffs could not bear 
the thoughts of anything that might 
have the remotest tendency to di- 
minish their authority, or to en- 
croach upon their prerogatives ; 
and, therefore, they laboured as- 


siduously to ren" the multitude in- 
l 


the dark, and to blast every attempt 
that was made towards a reforma- 
tion in the doctrine or discipline 
of the Church.” 

The contest between the Emperor 
and Gregory only terminated with 
the life of the latter. The victorious 
arms of the Emperor had reduced 
the bellicose Pope to direful straits, 
in which extremity he convened a 
Council to assemble at Rome for 
the purpose of having a sentence 
of deposition solemnly fulminated 
against the Emperor, and absolving 
his subjects and feudatories from 
all allegiance to him. A great 
number of the cardinals and pre- 
lates who were summoned to attend 
this Council met together at Genoa, 
and embarked on board the Genoese 
fleet ; but the Emperor foiled the 
Pope’s intentions, and reaped a 
rich booty by seizing all the pre- 
lates, with their suites and treasures, 
and committing them to close con- 
finement. This disaster, attended 
with others, which gave, as Mc- 
sheim observes, “an unhappy turn 
to his affairs, and blasted his most 
promising expectations, dejected and 
consumed the promising pontiff, 
and contributed, probably, to the 
conclusion of his days, which hap- 
pened soon after this remarkable 
event.” 

Gregory left his contest with the 
Emperor as a troublesome inherit- 
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ance’ to his successor, Innocent 
IV.,; who assumed the tiara in 
1243—a —— says Mosheim, 
who “yielded to none of his pre- 
decessors in arrogance and fury.” 
Afraid to assemble a Council at 
Rome, he made his way to France, 
and summoned one to meet at 
Lyons, and commenced the pro- 
ceedings by conferring the red hat 
on his cardinals, the selection of 
that colour being for the purpose 
of reminding them to be ever ready 
to shed their blood in the service of 
the Papacy. 

But the main purpose of the 
Council was to proclaim the de- 
position of the Emperor Frederic, 
who was already under the ban of 
the late Pope’s excommunication. 
Innocent proceeded, “to the as- 
tonishment and horror of all who 
heard him,” to pronounce the final 
sentence against Frederic. He 
declared him deprived of the im- 
perial crown, with all its honours 
and immunities, and of all his other 
states; he absolved his subjects 
from their oaths of allegiance, and 
forbade their further obedience 
under the penalty of excommuni- 
tion; and as the throne was thus 
made vacant, he commanded the 
electors to the Empire to assemble 
forthwith and choose a successor. 
He even went so far as to recom- 
mend a nominee of his own for the 
imperial crown, while for the king- 
dom of Sicily, of which he had also 
deprived Frederic, he would himself, 
“with the counsel of his cardinals,” 
undertake to provide a sovereign ! 

When Frederic received intel- 
ligence of the Pope’s proceedings 
he was at Turin, and turning to his 
barons, who were with him, in- 
dignantly exclaimed, “The pontiff 
has deprived me of the imperial 
crown—let us see if it be so.” 


* In a similar vindictive, implacable spirit, Innocent hailed with joy the death of the 
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He then ordered the crown to be 
brought to him, and placing it on 
his head, said that “ neither aoe 
nor Council had the power to take 
it from him.” . 

A. war was thus wantonly kindled 
by the Pope, that caused great de- 
vastation and misery. His subjects 
and feudatories, for the most part, 
remained faithful to Frederic, de- 
spite the anathemas of the Pope, 
and his crafty intrigues also. But 
the pseudo-Emperor, set up by_the 
Pope, had also many partisans, and 
thus a fierce war raged for years. 
“The Pope’s genius and activity,” 
says Waddington, “ suggested to 
him the most refined arts to ensure 
success, and his principles per- 
mitted him to adopt the most ini- 
quitous. He even departed so far 
from the observance of humanity, 
and the most sacred feelings of 
nature, as to employ his intrigues 
to seduce Conrad, from the service 
of his father, into rebellious and 
parricidal allegiance to the Church, 
That virtuous prince, rejecting with 
firmness the impious proposition, 
replied he would defend the side 
he had chosen to the last breath of 
life, and neither the Pope nor the 
Church gained even a temporary 
advantage by an attempt that covers 
them with eternal infamy.” 

At last the Emperor Frederic 
died somewhat suddenly in 1250, 
and when the intelligence reached 
the cruel, perfidious, and remorse- 
less Innocent, he, in a frenzy of 
exultation, addressed his clergy, 
exclaiming,—* Let the heavens re- 
joice, and let the earth be in 
festivity, for the thunder and the 
tempest with which a powerful God 
so long threatened our heads are 
changed by the death of that man 
into refreshing breezes and fer- 
tilizing dews.”* 






great and noble Grosstete, Bishop of Lincoln, one of the most illustrious pioneers of the - 
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The death of Frederic did not, 
however, advance the ambitious 
designs of Innocent. His great 
desire was to annex the kingdoms 
of Sicily and Naples as, in fact, 
provinces to the Papacy. But in 
this he was foiled by the sons of 
the late Emperor, who took arms 
in defence of their rights, and the 
Pope was signally defeated as well 
in the field of arms, as in that of 
crafty intrigue, and died in 1254 
without having attained any of the 
great objects of his ambition. “He 
displayed,” says Waddington, “ all 
the qualities which consummate an 
artful politican, and which disgrace 
a bishop and a Christian.” 

Innocent received a very signal 
rebuff from the Sultan of Egypt. 
In striving to work out his crooked 
policy, be sent a letter to the Sultan 
replete with his usual pretensions 
and cajoleries. The reply was— 
“We have received your epistle, 
and listened to your envoy ; he has 
spoken to us of Jesus Christ—whom 
we know better than you know, and 
whom we honour more than you 
honour him.” “ What a taunt,” as 
Waddington observes, “ for a Mus- 
sulman to address to Christ’s Vicar 
upon earth !” 

Alexander IV. succeeded Inno- 
cent, A.D. 1254, and appeared to 
have inherited all the vices of his 
disposition without his daring abili- 
ty. He only ruled for six years, 
and was notable for the patronage 
he bestowed on the Mendicant 
orders, and for the establishment of 
the Inquisition in France. 

Urban IV. was elected to the 
tiara, a.p. 1261, and reigned for 
three years. He was not distin- 
guished for any great qualities, and 
his pontificate is most remarkable 
for the addition he made to the 


Reformation in, England. 
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already overwhelming mass of super- 
stitions that corrupted the Church, 
by instituting “ The Festival of the 
body of Christ.” 

He was succeeded by Clement 
VI., whose reign was equally short, 
but much more wicked, for he was 
the prime mover in great crimes, 
calamities, and iniquities. He in- 
trigued with Louis IX., King of 
France, to dethrone Conradin, King 
of Naples, then a minor and the last 
descendant of the Emperor Frede- 
ric II., against whom the hatred 
of the Popes appeared to be here- 
ditary and implacable. He com- 
mitted the great crime of soliciting 
the French to invade Italy, and 
offered the crown of the dethroned 
Conradin as the tempting prize to 
Charles of Anjou, brother to the 
King of France. The consequences 
were most calamitous, both to France 
and Italy. 

In compliance with the Pope’s 
invitation, Charles invaded Italy in 
1266 with a large army and a nume- 
rous body of knight-adventurers, 
who were inspired by the prospect 
of rich booty. Manfred, K 
Sicily and regent of Naples, met the 
invaders, sustained a great defeat, 
and was slain. The Pope raised 
aloft his holy hands, blessed the 
successful invaders, and placed the 
crowns of Naples and of Sicily on 
the head of Charles of Anjou. 

But the Pope was not altogether 
disinterested in so doing. He had 
his own purposes to advance, and 
he insisted on his own terms. This 
is what makes the whole transaction 
the more iniquitous. 

The conditions the Pope exacted 
from Charles, in exchange for the 
crowns of Naples and Sicily, em- 
braced the free and full acknow- 
ledgment of Papal supremacy in 


**T rejoice,” he said, ‘‘and let every true son of the Church 


rejoice with me—that my great enemy is removed.” Innccent had sent his nephew to be 
installed as a Prebend in the Lincoln Cathedral, but Grosstete refused peremptorily to give: 
institution to a foreign priest, even though he was a Pope’s nephew. 
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temporals as well as spirituals. All 
matters that had been in dispute 
between Kings and Popes, all claims 
to appoint to vacant sees, all rights 
of custody over temporalities during 
yacancy—in fact, all supreme autho- 
rify—Charles acknowledged to be 
divinely vested in the Pope; and 
beyond this farther concession was 
at once impossible and unnecessary. 

While these events were taking 
place, Conradin, quite a youth, was 
in Germany, but two years after- 
wards, in the sixteenth year of his 
age, he resolved to make an attempt 
to recover his inheritance. Accom- 
panied by a faithful body of knights 
and followers, he entered Italy, and 
was enthusiastically received by the 
Ghibelline party, and also by the 
Romans, who were greatly enraged 
at the perfidious policy of the Pope 
in bringing French marauders into 
Italy to murder and desolate. 

* Alas! that might should conquer 
right;” but in this case it did. The 
Pope and Charles met Conradin in 
battle, and obtained a complete vic- 
tory. Conradin and his young friend, 
Prince Frederic of Baden, escaped 
from thefield, but were subsequently 
taken prisoners, when, to the eternal 
infamy of the Pope, h’s tool Charles 
was permitted to have them publicly 
beheaded in the market-place of 
Naples, October 28, 1268, when they 
were only sixteen years of age! Such 
is the merciful Christian spirit, the 
divine commission, and infallible 
wisdom of the Papacy ! 

But Papal Infallibility was for 
once at fault, and could not read 
the fearful retribution looming in 
the future—the natural result of its 
own action—the reaping of the har- 
vest it had itself sown. A remorse- 
less and terrible retribution over- 
whelmed the French in Sicily. Six- 
teen years only had elapsed when 
# merciless, though we cannot say 
an unjust, massacre, known as the 
Sicilian Vespers, took place, by which 
the Pope’s protégé, Charles of Anjou, 
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lost his usurped kingdom of Sicily, 
and all his French followers were ex- 
terminated. This was retribution— 
short, sharp, thoroughly thorough, 
and highly deserved. 

On the death of Clement, in 1268, 
the Church—the whole Western 
Christian world—remained for some 
two years and nine months in the 
somewhat auvomalous position of a 
headless trunk—a body without an 
animating soul—and Infallibility, 
who knows where? All this was 
owing to dissensions that raged ve- 
hemently among the elective con- 
clave. Strange, is it not, that such 
fallible peccant instruments should 
wrangle with one another for years 
over the election of an Infallible! 
The scheme, we think, falls through. 
The myth is not altogether feasible 
or consistent. 

This interregnum of Papal Infal- 
libility is suggestive of very serious 
questions. How came it to pass 
that such a protracted disagree- 
ment took place among the mem- 
bers of the elective conclave? If 
divinely guided in electing an In- 
fallible head for the Church, could 
such prolonged discord have taken 
place? Here we have the per- 
plexing fact of the electors continu- 
ing at loggerheads for nearly three 
years, depriving the Church all the 
while of Infallible guidance. How 
is this reconcilable with the preten- 
sions on which the whole system is 
based ? 

However, the mysterious and in- 
explicable dissension in the con- 
clave at last subsided, and in 1271 
Gregory X. was elected. He im- 
mediately signalized his pontificate 
by instigating another crusade for 
the conquest of the Holy Land. 
He also summoned the second 
Council of Lyons, and sought to 
remove some of the gross scandals 
and corruptions that disgraced the 
Church ; bat with respect to the 
Papal prerogatives and pretensions, 
he asserted them as amply and 
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boldly as any of his predecessors. 
He proclaimed in all its plenitude 
the odious maxim of Gregory VII. 
that the Bishop of Rome was lord 
of the universe!—and in a more 
especial manner supreme sovereign 
of the Roman Empire! In this 
presumptuous spirit, he interfered 
in the affairs of Germany ; set aside 
the claims of Alphonsus, who had 
been nominated Emperor ; ordered 
the electors to proceed forthwith 
with a new election, threatening, if 
they did not, that he would imme- 
diately exercise the authority of his 
divine commission, and appoint an 
Emperor himself! 
regory died in 1276, and was 
succeeded by Innocent V., who only 
lived five months. He was followed 
by Adrian V., who died in five weeks. 
Then succeeded Vicedominus, who 
died the day after his election ; John 
XXI. followed, who ruled for eight 
months, and then made way for 
Nicholas III., who, as Mosheim ob- 
serves, was distinguished for “ ambi- 
tion, arrogance, and constancy of 
mind. He augmented greatly both 
the opulence and authority of the 
Bishops of Rome, and had formed 
vast projects, which his undaunted 
courage and his remarkable activity 
would have enabled him, without 
doubt, to execute with success, had 
not death blasted his hopes, and dis- 
concerted his ambitious schemes.” 
After a brief reign of little more 
than two years Nicholas departed, 
and was succeeded by a Frenchman 
in the person of Martin IV. He 
attempted to carry out the high and 
audacious -policy of his ambitious 
predecessors, and did so with some 
success. He excommunicated the 
Greek Emperor; also the King of 
Aragon, whose dethronement he 
ronouneed, released his subjects 
m their allegiance, and conferred 
his crown and possessions on the 
son of Philip, King of France. It 
was daring this pontificate that the 
terrible retribution of the Sicilian 
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Vespers overwhelmed the French in 
Sicily. 

Martin died suddenly in 1285; 
and after the unimportant pontifi- 
cates of Honorius IV. and Nicholas 
IV., we come upon another momen- 
tous interregnum of two years and 
three months, during which Infalli- 
bility slumbered in abeyance! 

This interregnum led at first to 
a rather ludicrous episode, but with 
somewhat of a tragic termination. 
It is one of the many romances of 
the Papacy, that serve to illus- 
trate how “ truth is always strange, 
stranger than fiction.” ina moun- 
tain cave, far removed from the 
haunts of social life, and in which, 
according to tradition, a ravenous 
dragon formerly had its abode, a 
visionary recluse, inspired by fervid 
fanaticism, took up his residence 
about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. He led a life of extreme 
mortification and austerity; and, as 
was natural in that age, ignorance 
and superstition attributed to such 
religious eccentricity, if not frenzy, 
@ supernatural origin, and clothed 
the poor zealot with miraculous 
powers. Accordingly the fame of 
the heavenly-gifted recluse of Mount 
Morrone—of his transcendent vir- 
tues and holy life, his sublime sanc- 
tity and miraculous gifts—spread far 
and wide, and lost nothing thereby. 

It was on this venerable ascetic— 
weak-minded, ignorant, and wholly 
unaccustomed to, even if acquainted 
with, the usages of such civilized life 
as then prevailed—that after dis- 
gracefully wrangling for two years 
and three months over the election 
of a Pope, the choice of the divinel 
inspired conclaye fell! And it fell, 
too, with such a suddenness and 
sa that the authorities of 
the period represent it as supplying 
undoubted evidence of divine inter- 
vention !—in fact, as. Waddington 
puts it, “the sudden and ardent 
unanimity was attributed to the im- 
mediate impulse of the Divinity.!” 
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It was with extreme reluctance, 
and distrust of himself, that the 
Hermit-Pope was persuaded to leave 
his cave, and assume the tiara under 
the name of Celestine V. He was, 
with his simple habits, uncourtly 
virtues, and absolute ignorance of 
life, about at once the most virtu- 
ous and pitiable object that ever sat 
in the Papal chair. . “The austerity 
of his manners,” says Mosheim, 
“which was a tacit reproach upon 
the corruption of the Roman court, 
and more especially upon the luxury 
of the cardinals, rendered him ex- 
tremely disagreeable to a degene- 
rate and licentious clergy ; and this 
dislike was so heightened by the 
whole course of his administration 
—which showed that he had more 
at heart the reformation and purity 
of the Church, than the increase of 
its opulence and the propagation of 
its authority—that he was almost 
universally considered as unworthy 
of the pontificate.” 

Celestine had the merit of soon 


perceiving his own utter disqualifi- 
cation for the office he was so 


“miraculously” thrust into. He 
longed for the peaceful enjoyment 
of his mountain solitude, and keenly 
felt how much out of place he was 
amid the glowing magnificence, the 
gorgeous displays, the splendid 
ceremonials, and inexhaustible lux- 
uries of Papal Rome. He fled from 
them, and took up his abode in an 
obscure residence in the Neapolitan 
territory. There he sought for 

eace, and had a cell built in his 

ouse, in imitation of his Mount 
Morrone cave, whither he could 
retire for meditation and prayer! 
What a Pope for Rome! 

The simplest duties of his office 
were, from the first, irksome to 
Celestine; but they became more 
80 as sycophants surrounded him, 
took advantage of bis weaknesses, 
peyer on his virtuous simplicity, 
and largely made hima tool to 
serve their own purposes, Thus 
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acted on, Celestine committed some 
grave errors, and soon became aware 
that his administration was exciting 
great discontent, more especially . 
among the clericals of all grades. 
Deeply sensible of his own abso- 
lute incapacity, he frequently gave 
mournful expression to the painful 
rturbation under which he la- 
oured. “I am told,” he said, 
“that I possess all power over 
souls in this world. Why is it, 
then, that I cannot assure myself 
of the safety of mineown? .. . 
Does God require from me that 
which is impossible ; or has he only 
raised me in order to cast me down 
more terribly ? I observe the car- 
dinals divided; and I hear from 
every side complaints against me. 
Is it not better to burst my chains, 
and resign the Holy See to some 
one who can rule it in peace? if 
only I could be permitted to quit 
this place and return to my soli- 
tude!” 
Ambitious cardinals encouraged 
the idea of abdication, and fore- 
most among them was Benedict 
Cajetan, who intrigued to take his 
place, and did succeed him as Boni- 
face VIII. At last, worn out b 
the anxieties and vexations of his 
position, Celestine resolved to re- 
sign the Papacy, though his ponti- 
ficate had extended little beyond a 
eriod of four months. As it was 
eld by some to be a doubtful point 
whether a Pope, once legitimately 
elected, could resign, Celestine was 
advised to publish a general Consti- 
tution, declaring that it was lawful 
for a Pope to resign. He then pub- 
lished his own abdication :—“ I, 
Celestine V., moved by sufficient 
causes—by humility, by the desire 
of a better life, by respect for my 
conscience, by the feebleness of my 
body, by my deficiency in know- 
ledge, by the evil disposition of the 
eople; and to the end that I may 
be restored to the repose and con- 
solation of my past ie--serlen the 
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Papacy freely and voluntarily, and 
renounce that office, and that dig- 
a &e. 

elestine was not, however, per- 
mitted to end his days in peace. 
His successor, Boniface, regarded 
him with jealousy, and made him 
the victim of cruel persecution. 
Placed under surveillance, and not 
allowed his personal freedom, he 
made his escape, but, finding he 
was pursued, he endeavoured to 
reach the sea-coast to take refuge 
in Greece. But he was arrested, 
and strictly confined in the Castle 
of Fumone until be died in 1296. 
Boniface had many crimes to an- 
swer for, but his persecution of 
Celestine is the foulest blot that 
rests on his memory. 

Such is one of the most sugges- 
tive and instructive episodes that 
tinge with high romance the history 
of the Papacy. How are all the 
circumstances of Celestine’s pon- 
tificate reconcilable with the theory 
of Papal Infallibility? Assuming 
that he was Infallible, what then 
are we to say about one of the 
reasons he gives for his abdication 
—‘my deficiency in knowledge?” 
How is such deficiency compatible 
with Papal pretensions to a divine 
commission P—to divine guidance P 
—to a Vicariate established on 
earth by Christ in the persons of 
the Roman pontiffs ? 

Among the apostles, as recorded, 
were homely,” illiterate men, as 
simple and deficient in knowledge 
as Celestine, yet their divine com- 
mission enabled them to perform 
the duties of their calling and 
mission. How, then, are we to ac- 
count for the astounding anomaly, 
that a Pontifex Maximus, who, ac- 
cording to the pretensions of Papal 
Infallibility, had centred in him- 
self the whole apostolic succession 
and divine commission, could, by 
the advice of his cardinals, “ freely 
and voluntarily resign the Papacy,” 
pleading for so doing his deficiency 
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in knowledge, his ignorance, his 
mental incapacity to perform the 
duties of his divinity - inspired 
office! Is not this incomprehen- 
sible? Here we have Celestine, 
in sheer despair, abdicating his 
great dignity and high functions, 
because he confessed himself men- 
tal'y incapable for the position ; 
he “freely and voluntarily” ad- 
mitted his deficiency of that very 
knowledge, divine guidance, and 
Infallibility, which the present 
Pope and his Council, in the light 
of the year of grace, 1870, declared 
to be an essential inheritance and 
attribute of all pontiff, as suc- 
cessors of Peter and Vicars of 
Christ on earth! 

Was Celestine a Pope in this 
sense? Assuredly not, if we take 
his own “ free and voluntary” ab- 
dication as evidence. But, to our 
mind, he was something much 
better—a mistaken enthusiast, no 
doubt, but a simple-hearted, truly 
good man. What, however, be- 
comes of the whole scheme of 
Infallibility when viewed in con- 
nection with the facts of his ponti- 
ficate ? He most piteously laments 
his own fallibility, his ignorance, 
his deficiency in knowledge, his 
mental incapacity; and he com- 
mitted grave errors iv administer- 
ing the affairs of the Church —how, 
then, can all this square with the 
decree promulgated in 1870 con- 
cerning Papal Infallibility ? 

This is a point that, perhaps, 
Dr. Manning might profitably dis- 
cuss. It is certainly one that is 
surrounded with mystery—that is, 
simply incomprehensible, and no 
Papal authority has yet attempted. 
to grapple with it. 

The pontificate of Boniface VITI., 
though it did not extend beyond 
nine years, a.D. 1294-1303, was 
most eventful in itself, and im- 
portant in its bearings on the sub- 
sequent history of the Papacy. The 
insane extravagancies of this pon- 
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tiff’s ambition and arrogance knew 
no bounds. “We may say with 
truth of this unworthy prelate,” ob- 
serves Mosheim, “that he was born 
to be a plague both to Church and 
State, a disturber of the repose of 
nations, and that his attempts to 
extend and confirm the despotism 
of the Roman pontiffs were carried 
to a length that approached to 
frenzy. From the moment that 
he entered upon his new dignity, 
he laid claim to a supreme and 
irresistible dominion over all the 
powers of the earth, both spiritual 
and temporal; terrified kingdoms 
and empires with the thunder of 
his Bulls, called princes and sove- 
reign states before his tribunal to 
decide their quarrels, augmented 
the Papal jurisdiction with a new 
body of laws—in a word, exhibited 
to the Church and to Europe a 
lively image of the tyrannical ad- 
ministration of Gregory VII.,whom, 
perhaps, he excelled in arrogance.” 
“The pride of Boniface,” says 
Waddington, “seemed to acknow- 
ledge no limit; and no considera- 
tion of religion, or policy, or de- 
cency, could repress his violence.” 
The Bishop of Rome, he declared, 
is the supreme lord of the universe, 
and neither princes nor bishops, 
civil governors nor ecclesiastical 
rulers, have any lawful power in 
Church or State, but what they 
derive from him! “This extrava- 
gant maxim, which,” as Mosheim 
remarks, “was considered as the 
sum and substance of Papal 


jurisprudence, the Roman pontiffs 
maintained obstinately, and left no 
means unemployed, that perfidy or 
violence could suggest, to give it 
the force of a universal law.” 
Among the notable events of this 
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pontiff's reign, we may mention his 
declaration of war against the illus- 
trious family of Colonna, because 
they questioned his title to the pon- 
tificate. In so doing, they were 
not solitary, for, even after the 
publication of the Constitution by 
Celestine, declaring it lawful for a 
Pope to resign, many authorities 
doubted the canonicity of Celes- 
tine’s abdication, because the canon 
of the Church could not be so 
tampered with, and also because 
his abdication had been brought 
about by fraudulent means. 

Boniface was the first who intro 
duced the double crown to be worn 
by popes, as signifying the union 
of all spiritual and temporal power 
in their persons ; but, nearly seventy 
years later, Urban V. instituted the 
triple crown, which still remains the 
symbol of an authority and majesty 
that have become things of the 
past. 

It was this pontiff who instituted 
the Jubilee, which, while favour- 
able to licentiousness and corrup- 
tion, yet served vastly to enrich the 
Papacy. This institution was at 
first fixed to be held at intervals 
of one hundred years, but it proved 
so lucrative a superstition that other 
popes desired to profit by it, and 
so the periods were gradually re- 
duced to fifty years, then thirty, 
then twenty-five, till now the Pope 
may publish a Jubilee whenever he 
pleases, as the present Pope has 
done. 

Boniface also involved the Papacy 
in contests with various European 
powers, which we will see contri- 
buted greatly to overthrow the pre- 
tensions to universal supremacy his 
successors sought to maintain. 


(To be continued.) 
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SHE LAUGHED, AND —— 


She laughed, and there did gently ring 
Sweet music in mine ears, 

Such redolentine tones of joy 
Will cling to me for years. 


She laughed, and on her lips there fell 
A wild, tormenting hue, 

Like roses in a deep red bloom, 
And overwashed in dew. 


She laughed, and o’er her face there spread, 
As wavelets cross a lake, 

Soft rays of sunshine gliding to 
The shore and tender brake. 


She laughed, and entrancing was the 
Light that flashed in her eyes, 

As streaks of an ethereal light, 
Or twin stars in the skies. 


She laughed, and in her full dark eyes 
A joyous light did gleam, 

As into a rich cathedral, 
Glances a bright sunbeam. 


She laughed, and her little figure shook,— 
Her bosom rose and fell, 

As the rose kissing the spring breeze, 
And mirrored in a well. 


She laughed, and o’er her snow white brow 
A lightness swiftly stole, 

Which tiushed my brain with madness, 
And tenanted my soul. 


She laughed, and I stood enraptured 
At laughter’s merry trips, 
Such joyfulness inspired each tone, 
I fain would have kissed her lips! 
JaMES PURVES. 
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THe present aspect of the Lon- 
don theatrical world is undoubt- 
edly encouraging for the legitimate 
drama. Shakspeare is once more 
in the ascendant, and other old and 
standard dramatists are undergoing 
the process of revival. At the 
Opéra Comique, where not long 
since the extravaganza of “ Ixion 
Re-wheeled” was produced, such 
sterling pieces as the “ Lady of 
Lyons,” and “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” now prevail. ‘“‘ Hamlet” still 
flourishes at the Lyceum, and pro- 
mises ‘an early appearance at some 
other houses. The Gaiety is given 
up to legitimacy, and the “* Merchant 
of Venice” is in prospect at a theatre 
hitherto almost exclusively asso- 
ciated with modern drama, the 
Prince of Wales’s. The failure, 
positive or comparative, of ‘* Lxion,” 
which we cannot but infer from the 
briefness of its career, shows a 
wholesome change in the public 
taste. So-called classical burlesque 
has had its day, and the spectacle of 
Olympian divinities vulgarized and 
prosaized out of all identity, and 
imitating the slang and breakdowns 
of nigger minstrels and “ star 
comiques,” has ceased to charm a 
paying majority. The combined 
weight of public opinion and autho- 
ritative mandate is being effectually 
directed towards the suppression of 
those unseemly exhibitions on the 
stage which were becoming a erying 
evil. Burlesque must assume a 
purer and better form before it can 
hope to regain its once powerful 
influence, and even opéra bouffe is 
sensibly on the wane. 

To Mr. John Hollingshead the 
thanks of the more refined portion 
of the playgoing public are espe- 


cially due, for in the three theatres 
now under his control, he seems 
determined to do his utmost to up- 
hold the classical drama, even to 
the extent of producing such works 
as Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘‘ Maid’s 
Tragedy.” 

Even the numerical predominance 
of such revivals is a matter of con- 
gratulation. Well-known master- 
pieces like ‘“‘ Hamlet,” by a long run 
at a leading house, can do much to 
foster a taste for the higher and 
older forms of dramatic art; but 
still more can be done by a succes- 
sion of plays belonging to the same 
golden period of our literature. One 
will assist another in that full com- 
prehension of all which is not other- 
wise to be expected from audiences 
so long accustomed to dramas of 
contemporary life only. 

It is true that there are obstacles 
to these revivals being complete. 
Modern and ancient tastes cannot 
be blended without some sacrifice 
of the latter to the former. The 
present is an age of adornment and 
lavish display in all artistic matters, 
and modern accessories are often so 
plentifully added to ancient subjects 
that these are apt to lose much of 
their original character. Shak- 
speare would scarcely know his own 
works could he rise up and see them 
as now produced, with our gorge- 
ousness of binding, splendour of 
imaginative design, graphic and 
photographic illustration, and volu- 
minous notes, criticisms, glossaries, 
and explanations. Still more does 
this apply to their representation on 
the stage. At the time when they 
were written, the scenic resources 
of the public theatre were of the 
most meagre description, and though 
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there were often much magnificence, 
art, and ingenuity displayed in court 
masques and spectacles, nothing was 
ever seen approaching to modern 
elaboration. Now-a-days, to use 
professional language, ‘ Shak- 
speare, to go down, must be well 
mounted ;” of “good mounting” 
he is certainly as deserving as 
our contemporary manufacturers of 
realism and “sensation.” Within 
limits, and in its proper place, spec- 
tacle is not only allowable but com- 
mendable, and money can always 
command the artistic resources for 
producing it, although the same 
agency may not be equally potent 
in calling forth the highest order of 
dramatic genius. We can, in fact, 
“mount” any play to perfection, if 
we cannot so perfectly act it. In 
our minute historical correctness of 
costume, we surpass every previous 
age, including that of Shakspeare 
himself, who was in no way afraid 
of anachronism, and whose Danes 
and Romans could not have looked 
their parts so thoroughly as ours. 
Still, we should not forget that the 
very advantages we possess, com- 
bined with the excision and conden- 
sation found necessary in dealing 
with old plays, remove us far from 
our originals. To fit “the bard of all 
time” for that in which we happen 
to exist, he cannot be dressed 
quite “in the habit as he lived.” 
Shakspeare, as we see him, is never 
Shakspeare pure and simple, but it 
is decidedly better to have him 
somewhat disguised and over gau- 
dily tricked out, than never to have 
him at all. 

Many of the above remarks will 
be found particularly referable to 
the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
recently running at the Gaiety, with 
& powerful cast, and an announce- 
ment in the programme that in ad- 
dition to gorgeous mounting, and 
newly composed music, modern pre- 
judices would be so far considered, 
that the dialogue would be “ puri- 
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fied from all obsolete and objec- 
tionable expressions.” In this sen- 
tence lies the respect in which the 
playgoers of to-day differ most from 
their progenitors. It is always to 
be regretted that the wit and hu- 
mour, the poetry and pathos, the 
plot and passion, of the old masters 
of our drama are often not only asso- 
ciated with, but mainly turn upon, 
what are now considered forbidden 
themes. This fact presents diffi- 
culties which have shut out many 
of the most noble products of genius 
from those who would otherwise 
enjoy them. We are deprived of 
the benefits of a rich gold mine, 
through the impossibility of sepa- 
rating the pure metal from the 
dross. It is found, however, that 
it is the ears, rather than the inner 
moral sense, of audiences which 
must be most studied, and so long 
as the words of the dramatis per- 
sone do not travel out of a certain 
line of decorum, their actions and 
intentions are of less consequence. 
Thus we have had persons com- 
plaining that, in spite of the an- 
nouncement quoted above, the 
“Meiry Wives” at the Gaiety yet 
retains much that is offensive in 
the matter and manner of speech. 

For our own part, we cannot but 
think that the expurgation has been 
most judiciously done, and con- 
sidering the plot and motive of the 
piece, could not have been carried 
further without injuring it. 

The acting and manner of pro- 
duction of the play deserve great 
praise. The two Merry Wives 
themselves are impersonated with 
much - spirit and vivacity by Miss 
Rose Leclereq and Mrs. John Wood. 
With all the sprightliness of these 
matrons, there is still the necessary 
distinction preserved between the 
demeanour of Mrs. Page and Mrs. 
Ford and that of the less refined 
Dame Quickly. In the character 
of Mrs. Page, Mrs. John Wood is 
not free from the fault of a too- 
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rapid utterance, particularly ob- 
servable when she comes to blank 
verse, which, by her method of 
delivery, is indistinguishable from 
prose. The fine lines beginning,— 


“There is an old tale goes, that Herne 
the Hunter,” &c. 


should, we think, be given with the 
lowered voice and air of impressive 
mystery suitable for a ghost story 
or weird legend. But in the pre- 
sent case, not only are two of the 
lines (without any apparent reason) 
omitted, but the whole is spoken in 
a rapid and colloquial tone quite un- 
suited to the subject. It has often 
been remarked that modern English 
performers, among their other al- 
leged shortcomings, are seldom able 
to deliver blank verse properly, but 
the “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
being written almost entirely in 
prose, is not a fair criterion by 
which to judge of the truth of this 
complaint. 

A very able impersonation was 
that of Sir Hugh Evans, by Mr. 
Righton ; and the character of Dr. 
Caius gave Mr. Arthur Cecil an op- 
portunity of especially distinguish- 
ing himself. His broken English 
and highly demonstrative gestures 
were thoroughly continental, and 
we were often reminded of M. 
Marius, to whom this character 
would be eminently suited. “Mine 
Host of the Garter,” who seemed 
to have imbibed his own liquors 
most liberally, was impersonated in 
a rollicking and exuberant manner 
by Mr. Gresham, whilst Mr. Fenton 
gave us “ the swaggering vein of 
ancient Pistol,” with the requisite 
bravado. “ Sweet Anne Page,” 
and her lover, Fenton, have little to 
do or say, even in the entire play, 
and still less in excised versions. 


The only noticeable feature in their. 


performance was the interpolated 
song, sung by Anne, in the words of 
which the Swinburnian alliteration 
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was conspicuously apparent. Mr. 
Hermann Vezin is well fitted for 
the part of Master Ford, and by 
his quick and petulant speech and 
actions, pourtrayed in a life-like 
manner the excitable nature of the 
jealous husband. 

The new music, composed by Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan is pretty and suit- 
able, though scarcely so effective as 
that he wrote for ‘‘ The Tempest,” in 
which Locke and Mendelssohn were 
so closely followed. 

In the last scene is a dance of 
fairies, who, being mostly children, 
presented more the appearance of 
real fairies, and less that of the 
conventional ballet troupe, than is 
usually the case. This interlude, 
with characteristic music, has a 
most charming effect, and deserv- 
edly commands an encore. 

The scenery is good, and espe- 
cially the view of Windsor Park, seen 
from an eminence. We look down 
over a moon-lit glade, with the 
castle in the distance, and the effect 
is beautifully picturesque. Herne’s 
Oak has, however, not enough of 
the weird and blighted aspect ap- 
propriate to a haunted tree. 

The excisions in the early por- 
tions of the play are few, but be- 
come more numerous towards the 
end, which is somewhat hurried, 
and some very excellent dialogue is 
thus sacrificed. Another quarter of 
an hour devoted to the piece (which 
would even then play in three 
hours), would be a decided advan- 
tage. 

With regard to the principal male 
character, the name of Mr. Phelps 
is a guarantee of many excellencies, 
which were duly apparent. We 
noticed, especially at first, traces of 
that tendency to a certain hardness 
and monotony of tone, which has 
of late characterized the veteran 
actor; but with this deduction, 
the impersonation was admirable 
throughout, and the humours of 
the immortal “fat knight” were 
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reprodaced to the ‘life. "The make- 
up was so excellent that the iden- 
tity of the -pérformer was quite lost. 
It might, perhaps, conduce to the 
realistic effect if Falstaff appeared 
somewhat changed in dress after 
his adventure in the buck-basket, 
and subsequent immersion, through 
which a white doublet would scarcely 
pass completely undamaged. This 
is, of course, an unimportant matter, 
but not quite unworthy attention. 
In the “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” which has now succeeded 
the“ Merry Wives of Windsor,” at 
the Gaiety, Mr. Phelps returns to 
the character of Bottom, the 
Weaver. This embodiment, though 
a consistent and finished perform- 
ance, does not seem’to us to have 
been conceived in the right spirit. 
Bottom we take to be a fussy, 
conceited, and hare-brained indi- 
vidual, with a prodigious idea of 
his own powers, who imagines him- 
self to be sublime when he is only 
ridiculous. Mr. Phelps makes him 
a stolid, self-possessed, and some- 
what ponderous personage, and 
sometimes imparts to his demean- 
our a degree of real dignity. The 
irrepressible weaver should be 
pompous and swaggering, rather 
than in any way dignified, and his 
mock heroics should be self-evident 
in theit futility. The dry, quiet 
humour of the character has been 
carried almost to excess in Mr. 
Phelps’s representation. His way 
of delivering the famous speeches 
without stops, appropriate action, 
or any modulation of tone, is highly 
amusing; but, throughout, we ima- 
gine that more of the farcical or 
burlesque element introduced into 
the character, would place it more 
in accordance with the poet’s inten- 
tion. The “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” brought out with all the 
scenic and musical accessories of 
which it is'so capable; and witha 
cast supplemented by some eminent 
members of Mr. Hollingshead’s 
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other theatrical companies, is natu: 
rally a great attraction, and. bids 
fair to meet with a success rivalling 
that of its predecessor. 

Passing from old to new comedy, 
we must mention a piece called 
 Stage-Land,” recently produced at 
the Vaudeville, through the tenta- 
tive medium of morning perform- 
ances, with a success which would 
warrant continuous representation. 
The author, of whom ‘the piece is 
said to be a first effort, is evidently 
a disciple of Robertson, but has 
avoided that excess of the “idyllic” 
element which subjected the late 
dramatist’s works to the disparaging 
epithet of the “cup-and-saucer 
school "—-a term significant -either 
of tea or the still milder beverage 
milk-and-water. There is a certain 
vigour and robustness about “ Stage- 
Land,” and some very pretty love- 
making, which never becomes maud- 
lin or melodramatic. ‘At times we 
are reminded of “ London Assur- 
ance,” particularly in the characters 
of Sir Harold Trefusis and Mrs. 
Dashway, who bear a strong re- 
semblance to Sir Harcourt Courtley 
and Lady Gay Spanker. 
however, no complication inimical 
to connubial bliss, it is all pre-nup- 
tial affection: and even the machina- 
tor of the piece, a Mr. Truculent, 
despite his sinister name, indulges 
only in a very mild form of villany, 
and turns out to be made of very 
creditable stuff. Mr. Lin Rayne’s 
love-making deserves the highest 
praise ; with considerable tender- 
ness of manner and a beautifully 
melodious voice, it is manly, and 
natural, and dignified. There is 
none of that perilous hovering upon 
the boundaries of the ridiculous 
which sometimes provokes us to a 
smile when the situation is supposed 
tohave become most touching. Mau- 


-rice Lawley pleads his cause in a 


manner certain to win the immediate 
sympathy of the audience, as well as 
ultimately the heart of the lady, and 
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in one impassioned speech, in which 
modern and mercenary courtship is 
contrasted with the chivalrous affee- 
tion of ancient times; he soared 
quite to the poetic, and was: de- 
servedly applauded. Muriel Hep- 
burn, @ part. which might have been 
written for Mrs. Bancroft, is imper- 
sonated with much grace by her 
sister, Miss Augusta Wilton. Miss 
Eleanor Bufton puts much spirit 
and vivacity into the character of 
the irresistible widow, Mrs. Danvers 
Darling Dashway, who retains the 
names of her three defunct hus- 
bands as trophies of past victories. 
It cannot be said that “ Stage-Land” 
introduces us to any type ‘of cha- 
racter absolutely new to the boards, 
and though the dialogue is excellent 
throughout, many of its points owe 
their effect rather to novelty of 
rendering than to originality of 
conception. Still there is much 
individuality in the characters, and 
ingenious effectiveness in the situa- 
tions. Mr. Platitude Potter is a 
very entertaining personage, and 
the part of that fussy and loqua- 
cious M.P. (who is also F.R.G.S. 
and F.S.A.) is enacted by Mr. 
Collette, who, like most of those 
engaged, belong to the Prince of 
Wales’s company. In “old men” 
parts Mr. Collette has given many 
proofs of his excellence, and his 
Platitude Potter, although at times 
rather too extravagant in gesture, 
was even in advance of his pre- 
vious efforts. The ‘“‘comic man” 
of a piece, if ably pourtrayed, is 
always sure of a liberal share in the 
honours of the occasion, and this 
Mr. Collette undoubtedly obtained. 
“Stage-Land,” like many another 
excellent piece, has a good title 
inappropriately bestowed. Instead 
of presenting, as it might naturally 
be supposed to do, a picture of the 
life of an actor, and the difference 
between the world before and that 
behind the footlights, there is nothing 
in it relating to ‘‘Stage-Land” at all, 


except that some amateur theatricals 
are arranged to take place, but are 
only partially rehearsed in the pre- 
sence of the audience. The only 
tableau seen on the temporary stage 
is when the sudden drawing under 
of the curtain discloses the scientific 
and sentimental Mr. Potter on his 
knees making love to the mature 
Miss Trefusis. His ludicrous con- 
fusion at being thus caught in the 
fact forms a diverting wind-up to 
Act 2. We overheard some severe 
critics censure as unnatural the 
sudden sobering of Maurice Lawley 
after an outburst of boisterous in- 
ebriety, but we took the liberty of 
differing from them, inasmuch’ as 
the intoxication in question seemed 
to be more owing to the joy of a 
sudden accession of wealth than to 
the potency or amount of material 
stimulant taken. 

‘The piece was well received, and 
on the second occasion, the author 
being called for, Mr. G. R. Douglas 
appeared, and received the congra- 
tulations of the audience with com- 
mendable modesty. He is appa- 
rently a very ‘young man, and his 
play is a most promising production, 
giving hopes that, however long we 
may have to wait for the “ coming 
man” in the higher and more poetical 
walks of the drama, refined comedy 
of modern life, with such authors 
as Messrs. Byron, Gilbert, Albery, 
and the aspirant whose maiden effort 
we have been considering, is at least 
far on the road towards a standard 
and classic level of excellence. 

The comedy was followed by a 
farce, also new, and entitled, “ While 
It’s to be Had.” Itis styled a “ ro- 
mantic extravagance,” but while the 
extravagance is undoubted, there is 
little of the romantic element in 
the surroundings. The hero, Plan- 
taganet Smith (Mr. C. Collette), is a 
troubadour, but more of the “ Jem 
Bags” than the “ Manrico” order, 
and combines with this melodious 
occupation those of cheap Jack, 
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itinerant photographer, and vendor 
of nostrums of universal efficacy. 
His volubility and impudence could 
scarcely be surpassed by the com- 
bined resources of Plumper 
and Captain Patter himself. In 
exhibiting a scientific specimen, 
called the Cryptoconchoidsyphono- 
stomata, and explaining its proper- 
ties, he pours forth such a torrent 
of-recondite terms that the amused 
audience can scarcely follow him. 
To commit to memory so many 
outlandish words is of itself a feat 
which may well surprise the un- 
“gnitiated. The story of the life ‘of 
this erratic genius, commencing, 
“ You may not be aware, Mr. Tod- 
dlepost, that I had two parents,” is 
a most diverting piece of absurdity, 
and so is the burlesque eloquence 
devoted to a compound warranted 
to remove stains of all kinds. A 
patter song to the banjo displays 
the same astounding volubility, A 
burlesque Italian operatic bravura 
was also excellent of its kind. In 
the end, this wonderful exemplifi- 
cation of “ the gift of the gab” is 
successful in its purpose of over- 
whelming the-worthy grocer, Mr. 
Toddlepost, and inducing him to 
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consent tothe marriage of his roman- 
tically-disposed daughter Polly to 
her versatile lover. 

Mr. Collette was the life and soul 
of this piece of extravagance, and 
kept the audience in an ecstasy of 
mirth from beginning to end; the 
gravest could not resist the power 
of. comicality so ably supported. 
In characters of this kind there 
could be’ Kittle difficulty in Mr. 
Collette attaining an unrivalled po- 
sition; we should very much like 
to see him as Jeremy Diddler, or 
have an opportunity of comparing 
him with Charles Mathews in the 
presentment of some other of those 
rattle-pated personages with whom 
the latter has been so long iden- 
tified. 

Should the farce attain the po- 
pularity it deserves, we venture to . 
prophecy that the title. and catch- 
word—* While It’s to be Had,” so 
frequently repeated in it, will prove 
to be one of those sayings which, 
originally emanating from theatres, 
take the fancy of facetious street- 
boys, and ultimately obtain every- 
where a circulation by no means pro- 
portioned to their sense or signifi. 
cance, 








